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WALT 
COBURN'S 
TALLY BOOK 


WHEN THE 
INJUNS CAME 


) 


AMERICA'S 
MIGHTIEST 
WILDFOWLER 
By Raymond Thorp 


RICHARD 
MERCHANT— 
Cowboy's Cowboy 


OLD CAMPS 
ALONG THE 
NEZ PERCÉ TRAIL 


DISAPPEARING 
GOLD 
OF LA NARIZ 


oO 


THE INNOCENT 
WERE HANGED, 
TOO 


TREASURE LOCATOR FACTS 


We at D-TEX wish that we and our detectors were— 
PERFECT: 


But if we were perfect, we would not be of this— 
X EARTH 


We would be— 
ANGELS. 


We are neither perfect 710r — en 


ANGELS: 


Neither 1s any other person or thing on— 
EARTH. 
BUL... 


We do our best to build tbe best detectors— 
ON EARTH. 


IHE WINNER AND STILL CHAMPION 


OF ALL TESTS AND CONTESTS 


= / 


AT "NATIONAL TREASURE HUNTERS'FIELD TRIALS" 


Held at Seminole, Okla. on June 15, 16, 17, 1966. 


AND THAT IS THE BEST RECORD OF ANY DETECTOR ON EARTH 


For full information and free catalog plus "Treasure Finding Tips" write today: 


D-TEX ELECTRONICS 


P.O. BOX 246 GARLAND, TEXAS 


PICK FOR '66 FROM THE BEST IN FULL COLOR 
WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Greetings trom our outfit to yours — Forest Benedictlon — May the Peace and Hurryia' Home — Merty Christmas and Bankhousea Chriitmas Eve — Greeting is 
With Best Wishes for Christmas and the Joy of Christmas be with you all lhe Happy New Year —by Brummett Echo- an B Ine warm and desci:plive verse by 
New Year — by Arthur FitzSimmons Year — by Allan Husberg Hawk S Omar Barker — by Joa Stabley 


Bringin’ Home a Vlsitor—A friendly Smokin’ Round the Bead —Chr.stmas "Old days, old timas, old (rhends” — 
wish for a Merry Christmas and Happy Greelings and Best Wishes for ail the Christmas Greetings and Dest Wishes 
New Year—by Willlam Moyers Year — by Howard Fors for the Year — by Clayton Nicles 


A Christmas Prayer on 1 the Trall— May 
the Peace and Joy of Christmas be with 
you all the Year —by Melvin Warren 


<a pema e am e es 
afe: me 


1 
| 
| 
4 


om wee - Tac M w ee o 


Ridin’ in to a Warm Welcome —Inside ts © 
a descriptive 20 line verse by S. Omar 
Barker, plus greeting —by Jahn Hampton 


Christmas Eve In the West- Peace and 
Good Will at Christmas and through all 
the New Year—by Joe Stahley 


*, . . lait and open face of Heaven...” ~ 
May happiness bo ycurs at Christmas and 
in (he New Year 2 by Wayne Lowdermilk 


Merry Christmas from the two of us ~ 
With double Good Wishes for a llappy 
Poliday Season dy Mt Fiu Simmons 


A Homeward Trail - Peace and Good Will 
at Christmas and through all the Mew 
Year - by Roy Kerswill 


May the Great Spirit walch over yeu,. 
elc. — Merry Christmas ard Happy New 
esta) Brummet EchoHawk 


of the Season and Happiness throughout 
the New Yeat — by Charles Paris 


Christmas and Happy New Year—by 
Melvin C. Warren 


Thinkin' of you — With [riendly greetings = A Christmas Shopping Trip = | Merry 


A DEA Vu Fo le ^ 
Silent Night — May the Peace and Happi- 


ness ol the Christmas Season abide with mas and Happy New Year — by Bernard Peace 4nd loy of Christmas be with you ing 13 à warm, Iriendly 6 line verse by S. 
you all the Year — by Art FitzSimmons P. Thomas all the Year-- by John Hilton Omar Barker. by Joe Stanley 


BEST QUALITY ART: These are the western Christmas cards you've been looking for! All WHY NOT HAVE YOUR BRAND IMPRINTED? 


mew designs since last year. Heavy, texlured enamel paper fotds to make a rich card, approx. $ X 7. Add the personal touch for 1955 Let us pont youe can ranch brand on your catds at cur tow. low pica! 
. Deluxe white envelopes —ertras included. We can print your name, or brand, or BOTH in fed lo match We mil then send p FREE the zinc enzraenz cl your brand, indiedzatly mounted on mood far handy, 
greeting. Cards sent safely in our exclusive “Strong Box" cartcn. Our time tested ways and experienced. everyday use Usual cost of 1hiy mounted plate is $4 Q0, but its yours FREE anth your order 


staff offer 24 hour shipping ‘Ul Christmas. Our catalcg o! western stationery, nates, prints. FREE with BEAUTIFUL COLOR AT SAME LOW PRICES 


every order. It's fun to buy from the Leanin' Tree! TOTAL QUANTITY 12 m 50 ?5 160 150 ^n 100 500 


HOW TO ORDER: Fill in quantity of each card you want in box below itusteation. Cards may WITHOUS NAME — — $200 375 745 1095 14395 2049 26 $95. EU 15 E 95 
be asscried at no extra cost. Order all of one hind or as many cf each as desired. Circle total quantity WITH NAME OR BRAND = $295 | 4 95 . 839 1259 1595 2125 — 2995 | 44 29. "EU 
a24 cest on price list. Canada residents please remit in US. dollar valve. Colorado residents add 3% WITH NAME AND BRANO $355 555 955 1355 16959 2425 3095 4525 7245 
saies tax. You may order by leller or lil out coupon and mail this entire page with cash, check ormonty RAMES TO BE PRINTED TO ere ae 
erdar to The Leanin’ Tree. Thank you kindly. ON CHRISTMAS CARDS 

(DRAN BRAND IN MARGIN) 


THE LEANIN' & TREE rane 8 0000 


Né Spo Bob NE x. uer Peer xx 


Sleighhells In the JPS Merry TA Ranch Fava Chiistwar Eve - Gicel 


Candies on the Desert Aitae -- 144, the 


Box 1500 * Boulder * Colorado * 80302 EIE ads CER TEE EERANESSUL AES EPEET TEC TEE ELT 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE AND POSTAGE FREE FROM THE LEANIN' TREE... OUR 17th YEAR 


^rptember-Oetober, 1906 i 


FOUL ANCHOR 
ARCHIVES 


"For treasure or pleasure!” 


Recent or new TREASURE kooks. 


FORTS OF THE WEST by Frazer. All the 
forts west of the Mississippi up to 1898 with 
their history and map of locations. im cach 
state, Cloth, 246 papes with slluetrations and 
maps. $5.95 


HUNTING LOST MINES BY HELICOPTER 
by Earl Stanley Gardner. Flying over the 
Superstition Mountains area. With over 200 
photos, many in color. A new approach to 
the Lost Dutchman ares. Hardbound. $7.50 


LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI TREASURE 
LEADS by McCarty. 160 short descriptions 
of lost, buried of hidden money with general 
locations. Cross indexcd with source material. 
Paperback, 100 pages, 6 x 9 inches. $3.00 


GEORGIA'S FABULOUS TREASURE 
HOARDS by Andrews. Includes large treasure 
map, 14 a 20 inches, to put im your pocket. 
175 pages wath J0 geological plates pinpoint: 
mye many of the locations. Lists 135 good gem 
locations, 35 Indian treasures and 36 others for 
a total of 71 red hot treasure leads. This onc 
was needed. $6.50 


SUDDEN WEALTH by Gladson is BACK an 
tock, Now is time to get your copy. $2.00 


LAW of TREASURE TROVE, hy Jenten 
(land). Know your rights to treasure finds. 
$2.00 


FREE 


for askin. 


Catalogue of Treasure books and maps 


FOUL ANCHOR 


P.O. Box 206-F Ryc, New York 10580 


Bievins 
Stirrup 
Buckles 


NEY, 
IMPROVED 


Sloeves same os 
older style, the 
tongue as no 
hinge or atrop. 
Easy to pow 
stirrup longt 

quickly and easy 
to install — won't 

slip or stick. 
Made of stainless 
steel ond heat-treated aluminum. Sleeves cov- 
ered with leather prevent rubbing horse or 
saddle. Available in 22” and 3” widths. Order 
either new, improved or the old style buckle. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AT YOUR DEALERS OR 


BLEVINS MEG. co. 


WHEATLAND, WYOMING 


| NOWI 
16" DEERSKIN 


EU ae 


Western. Brands 
A TW 10 
Ector Port, Couocode 
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“The files of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are going to be of great 
historical value and should be preserved in all the libraries of the country.” — 
Walter Prescott Webb, former President, American Historical Association. 
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True West 


The Original Bob Lorenz Cards—Our 22nd Annual Roundup! 
WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


by famous Western Artists...in full Color 


A' A uc 
“se Tox Ej 
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~ 9 €, 
^ v. wae 5 
GREETINGS from our bafi to yours aA "| on 
aoa NN ete S à ? 
ZEE Peace on Earth—May Every Happiness Be Greetings from Our Outfit to Yours-With Christmas Gift-Merry Christmas! May the Christwas Prayer—Verse by $. 
Yours at Christmas and Throughout the Best Wishes for Christmas and All the Coming Year Bring You Every Happiness— her, Artist, Rosert R. teren 
New Year—Artist, Bod Lorenz New Year—Artist, Nick Eggenhofer Artist, H. Goodwine 


December Paradise—To Wish You a Very 
Merry Christmas and a Very Happy New 
Year -—Actist, bred Harman 


High Country Weighbor-With Ali Gc24 
Wishes for Christmas and the Coming Year 
—Artist, Clark Drensca 


Greetings from Our Mailbox to Yours-A 
Very Merry Christmas and 3 Happy New 
Year! Artist, Got! Dowding 


3 Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
—Artist, R. Lougheed 


Greetings from the Home Ranch—Merry The Shepherd and His Flock - May the Joy Navajo Shephards - Appropriate Verse by S. 
and Best Wishes for Every Day of the New Christmas and a Happy New Year—Artist, of Christmas Abide with You Thrcughcut Omar Barker.- Artist, Past Salisbury 
Year - Artist, Clark Bronson Goff Dowding : the New Year—Artut. Hans Kleiber 


High-Tailed and Happy-Merry Christmas 


Skiing Among the Whispering Pines- Merry 
Christmas acd a Hazpy New Yeast - Artist, 
Kurt Cade! 


Handouts—Western Christmas 
Verse by S. Omor Barker—Artist, Paul 
Salisbury 


Desert Seatinel - Verse by S. Omar Barker. 


Christmastime in the High Country - Greet- 
Artist, Sid Cedargreen 


ings for Christmas and Best Wishes for the 
New Year-Artist, Kurt Gabel 


v sam — Rose mia dp a d 


mas Sve al the Churrh 


Christmas Eve af the Church- Peace and 
Good Will at Christmas and Through All the 
New Year-Artist, Cordon Snidow 


Vaid 


-— ah OUI a 


Church In the Yalley —Wishing You All the 
Joy that Christmas and the New Year Can 
Bring ~Artist, R. Lougheed 


Thishin’ of You st Christmass | Best Wishes 
for the Hotidays and Happuness Throughout 
the New Year--Artist, Rotert R. Lorenz 


A Frosty Christmas Eve—May You Have a 
Blessed Christmas and a Joyous New Year 
—Artist, Fred Harman 


DON'T BE MISLED AND DISAPPOINTED! These are the original—the popular Bob Lorenz quality 
Christmas cards. Our 1966 selection features Lorenz favorites plus the work of many other Total Quantity 15 25 50 75 100 150 200 300 500 


. prominent western artists. Finest quality linen-texture paper, single folded to 434" by 634”. Without Name $2.95 4.00 7.95 11.5 14.95 21.95 28.95 42.75 69.95 


Watching ezve'opes with several extras included in each order. You may order with or without 
sur name custem-printed [n red to match greetings. These exclusive cards are available by mail With Nama $3.95 5.25 9.45 13.75 16.95 24.75 31.95 47.00 76.45 
oz!y—and we carefully fill and ship your order within 24 hours right up ‘tif Christmas. 


Canada residents add 10% to prices. Wyoming residents add 3°% sales tax. 
HOW TO ORDER: Write the quantity of each card you want in the small box directly below the Names to be 
itsatratoan. You may order all of one kind, or an assortment of different cards. Circle the total printed on 
quantity and cost on the price list at right. Order by personal letter ar fill out the coupon and cards 
T.a) t: eate pape with cash, check or money order to: 


Box 3232 SEND CARDS TO: anis portero reve Meester udi eibi N de E ce due 
Th e la a y B l R anc Cheyenne, Wyo. Rte. St. OF BOX-NO... eee ae UG teta pio Dope cti sca p emo EH tu aa Ed ced ERES ER NC HN 
82001 ity id eoe nuoenm copiato = E 1 ac iet eta enun 7 NNNM 
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COOKER! 
BEST 


WARMER! 


*Charcoal Broil æ Smoke Cook w Roast 
Bake x Barbeque (Rotisserie) x € 
*Space Heat! The Tink fires up 


minutes...heats for 
The most versatile stove 


use it indoors, : on trips 


at homel-Burns wood, charcoal for the 
ad delicious meals; warmest heater eved 


FICA P 
SOR 

OMM YANG 
on COMP NET 
sToeteg 


£. —€— 
Send for FREE illustrated 
booklet, uses vices, 
special "GET ofe 


una ded 


'RAEMCO, SOMERVILLE, 16, N X 


l 
| 
‘Please send FREE ixformetion on RAEMCO Tini! 
| MN A 
i 
| STREET ! 
I CITY ZIP. STATE 


homa, Hennessy, 


Charlie Russell’s Home 
Dear Editor: 

The Russell article in the June issue 
is being well received here in Montana 
and your readers might be interested in 
what was reported in the Great Falls 
Tribune, May 3, 1966: 

“An article published in the June issue 
of True West entitled ‘Charlie Russell's 
Home Endangered’ has brought letters 
from several states. Mayor Erdmann and 
the Tribune have heard from writers and 
other interested persons asking that the 
home not be destroyed. The letters came 
from California, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Arizona. City officials point out that 
since the article was written, the Rus- 
sell Studio and Home have received 
official designation as a National His- 
toric Landmark and there are no plans 
to tear down the home."—'"'Tana Mac, 
843 Lewishon Street, Butte, Montana. 


Attention, Iowa Readers 
Dear Joe: 

Quite some months ago, in the hopes 
of gaining another supporter for TRUE 
WEST and FRONTIER TIMES, I 
loaned (O Lord, don't ever do that!) a 
Íew copies to a friend whose wife couldn't 
tell the difference between fools gold and 
the real stuff. These copies hit the chip 
pile and went up in smoke. Among them 
was the issue which contained the story 
of the last Indian Battle fought at Sugar 
Point on Leech Lake, Minnesota. We 
spend many hours on Leech in the Fed- 
eral Dam area where this took place. 

Could your readers give me any in- 
formation on an area I am researching 
between Dubuque, Waterloo, and Daven- 
port, Iowa, with the most help needed in 
the Maquoketa Valley area. Any in- 
formation would be appreciated, especi- 
ally about old settlers, events, stage 
trails and stops.—C. L. Norlin, 317 E. 
First Street, Monticello, Iowa, 52310. 


A Good Idea! 
Gentlemen: 

I thought you would like to hear about 
one way your magazines are being used. 
I made articles from TRUE WEST and 
FRONTIER TIMES the basis for a “Do 
You Remember When?” program at our 
old-settlers’ reunion and had a big suc- 
cess!—— Mrs. Claud Doerr, 408 East Okla- 
Oklahoma 73742. 
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More Coffee Talk 
Gentlemen: 

Being a collector of Arbuckles' and 
Lion coffee items, your little article was 
of interest inasmuch as I possess a pack- 
age each of the two brands of coffee 
put up in 1910 which have never been 
opened. I also have many of the Ar- 
buckles’ signatures and Lion heads taken 
from Lion coffee. The packages have been 
kept wrapped up and the colors are as 
sharp and vivid as when packed. 

A neighbor boy and I saved enough 
Arbuckles' signatures to get a magic lan- 
tern and several slides. We “borrowed” 
a bed sheet from Mother and used our 
basement cellar for a picture show, charg- 
ing one cent, or five Lion heads, or a 
handful of marbles, or a plug of licorice 
for admission. At one time this Chandler 
boy and I owned practically all the 
marbles in Granby.—Kit C. Vickrey, 5381 
Schifferdecker, Joplin, Missouri 64801. 


(Continued on page 63) 


Shown here are 
two orginal coffee 
packages and a 
trade card from 
Mr. Vickrey's col- 
lection. 


TO SECURE A PICTURE CARD 
LIKE THIS YOU HAVE ONLY TO 


LON COFFEE, 
pa 


MOCHA JAVA, ‘No fuo. 


- 


IT ROASTED WITH THE 
GREATEST CARE BUT IS NOT GROUND. 


LOIN: 
«ze v 


ic KING OF d 


on Sp bythe- 


Woolson Spice Co. ` 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


True Wes! 


NOW... Start Enjoying “THE BEST of TWO WORLDS” 


CITY WESTERN 
and... a LIVING 


ACRES 


JUST YA MILES from ELKO, NEVADA 


| 


T Ea ee - ! €— 
$ Po DOWN / s10 PER MONTH cingi cE 349500 


re~. -- tee, ed) aa 
7 Dusan tas orto ae diii Einaudi, torii wee d 2 a 


ance Ws a ee wu. in ever increasing numbers. Westward to Nevada, where the air is fresh and clear. taxes are low or non. 
hag boo ^ 4 à DM : i . i 

CAR T yi SJ A existent and opportunity is open to all. Yes, Nevada is booming and real estate investors are prospering. 

It is a proven fact that many purchasers of Nevada acreage have realized fabulous profits from small 


pe LS Lo 2i. 
investments. Now, a NEW Nevada Real Estate Opportunity exists for you. This Ground Floor Opportunity is 
h Raw) - MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS, located only 1% miles from the thriving city of Elko, Nevada. 
id RSS m GOLF. A mere one mile from MEA- 


THE VERY BEST FEATURES OF TWO WORLDS DOW VALLEY RANCHOS is the Ruby 
View Golf Course. No rush for start- 
.. THE WORLD OF THE WEST Located in prosperous Elko County, the ranchos 


ing times on this city owned and 


have the backdrop of the majestic Ruby Mountains. The sparkling Humboldt maintained golf course, but golfing 
River is a short 2 mile away. Every Rancho fronts on a graded road that P. ar ^" as it should be enjoyed. Play a leis- 
leads into coast to coast U.S.* Highway 40. Amidst these spectacular sur- X IN Å | urely 9-18 or 36 holes surrounded 
roundings MEADOW VALLEY RANCHO owners can relax and enjoy the won- = f PAS A | by breathtaking scenery, minutes 
derful life of the Golden West. "^ . 2-2 from your rancho. 


. THE WORLD OF CITY CONVENIENCES: The bustling city of Elko with its YOUR OWN LAKE. . You, and your in- 


modern schools, shops, theaters, hospital and airport is only 1% miles vited guests will spend many happy .. 
away. New homes, with FHA financing committments issued, are now hours boating, fishing and picnicking | 


under construction...less than 1 mile from the property. The Experi- at nearby Lake Osino. There is no 
enced, Successful Developers of MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS are not offer- charge to Rancho owners for full | 
ing remote land where purchasers have to hope for progress and rights to the use of this private multi- | | 
expansion. They offer you the opportunity of a life time, a chance to acre lake and park area. F CES a Los 
dish ON DOS ERG a IER m ; Sen ah protese, PROVEN OPPORTUNITY: Yes. individuals are taking advantage of Nevada 
MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS has all the necessary ingredients to skyrocket | {7 "heir Nevada futures. Industrial giants. who erect plants where in 
I vane: | creasing land values and population demand them, are building or 
` 27 | FISHING: In jewel like lakes, have secured acreage throughout Nevada. 
n. ame A fed bottom | LOW OR NON-EXISTENT TAXES: As a result of Nevada's low realistic tax 
Pa A. x iia VUE be Birnwns fon y y structure, Profits And Wages Are Kept; not paid out to the state. NEVADA 
Le ae e xi g ow HAS NO STATE INCOME, INHERITANCE, CORPORATION OR GIFT TAX. The low 
aah: an i Gch : T S arge real property tax is definitely limited by the state constitution. YES, NEVADA 
Aud Lan qo apis IS ONE OF OUR LAST FRONTIERS OF TAX FREEDOM! 
T, Ea LOSSES within easy driving distance | TOTAL COSTS: The full price of the title to your 1% acre Rancho is only 
N : Ed ve At of ite-praperiy ties $495.00. Complete payment schedule is $1.00 down and $10.00 per month. 
: No interest, no carrying charges. Live, Vacation or Retire on your land, or 
HUNTING: Hunters from all corners of the globe come to Elko County to simply hold for investment security. Wise men like Andrew Carnegie said, 
hunt the big game species Mule Deer . . . Quail, Chukar, and Partridge are "More money has been made in Real Estate than in all industrial investments 
munda ain dened, combined." Make MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS' PROSPERCUS FUTURE — YOUR 
FUTURE. DON'T MISS THIS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY! 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
4046 Stockmen Bldg., Elko, Nevada 89801 MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Yes! — Reserve acreage at MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS for me — 1YV4 acre parcel, $495 — payable $1 down, and 
$10 a month, no Interest, no carrylng charges. Send purchase contract and map showing exact location M my holding. 
You will return my deposit if I request same within 30 days. Have indicated below number of Ranchos desired. 


AddHEE eri e LL E LL tU Re x, 
o i oe State: 
Indicate Na. of Ranchos 


tena $1 deposit for Aa 
tà:h Rancho desired to: Ruby Lace” 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
Stackmen Bldg., Elko, Nevada 


Total enclosed $ 
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ANY landmarks in Oregon are named 
i for n short, broad, bandy-legged, 
horse and cattle thief. Oregon was ex- 
plored and settled in a blaze of publicity 
that was unprecedented in the history of 
the West. Many powerful men strode 
the stage of the world during the stir- 
ring period when names were being given 
to the mountains, rivers, valleys, and 
towns in the Pacific Northwest. Yet the 
man whose name appears more often 
than any other on landmarks in Oregon 
was merely a businessman. 

Chief Paulina's business was robbing 
stages, looting ranches, stripping pros- 
pectors, and running off livestock. In the 
conduct of his affairs he had to out- 
maneuver, or outfight, vengeful parties 
of packers, miners, stockmen, and the 
army units which scoured the mountains 
and desert to find him. 

If notoriety were his goal—it appar- 
ently wasn’t—most of Paulina's depreda- 
tions were committed at the wrong time 
to get nationwide attention. The time 
was the Civil War period, and the people 
of the nation who didn't happen to live 
in the Oregon country, and whose lives 
and property were not directly threat- 
ened by this bandit, focused their atten- 
tion on the great tragedies then taking 
place in the Eastern battle zone. 

Paulina got plenty of local attention, 
however—attention which resulted in the 
naming for him of a mountain range, 
a mountain peak, a creek, a beautiful 
waterfall, a marsh, a valley, a butte, a 
town, and (under a variant spelling) a 
railroad siding. Eventually tracked down 
and killed by a rancher, the rock-walled 
cove where he died is named—you 
guessed it—Paulina Basin. 


HERI? DOESN'T seem to be any in- 

formation on Paulina before he came 
into prominence as a scourge of pros- 
pectors, freighters, immigrants, and 
ranchers. Available written sources are 
not even in agreement on his tribal affili- 
ation. In some contemporary writings he 


By HOWARD E. LYON 


was called a Snake. In most, he was 
identified as a Northern Paiute. 

The leader of a small band of Snake, 
Paiute and Modoc raiders, Paulina 
roamed where the pine-covered eastern 
face of the Oregon Cascades swept down 
to the deep valley of the Deschutes River, 
and beyond, where the vast grass-covered 
hills, dotted with juniper, and the bitter- 
brush plains swept east to fade into a 
desert of sage. 

Fear of predatory Indians delayed set- 
tlement of the watered valleys of Eastern 
Oregon. This was not a groundless fear. 
According to Government statistics, by 
mid-1869 about 1,040 whites had lost 
their lives in Indian attacks in the 
Oregon country. This did not include 
casualties suffered by Army units. 

The Willamette Valley, west of the 
Cascades, was the first area to be settled. 
The way was prepared by missionaries 
among the Indians, and then the valley 
was filed so quickly, starting in 1842, 
that Indians who lived there were per- 
suaded to make the best deal they could 
get with the Americans, and to live by it. 

It was a different story in the arid 
country east of the Cascades, between 
Fort Boise and Fort Dalles. On their way 
to the.lush Willamette Valley, the 
pioneers in wagontrains saw the grassy 
valleys tucked among the rough hills. 
They also saw occasional grisly proof 
that this rugged stretch of the Oregon 
Trail was not yet ready for settlement. 

Records which cover this period make 
no mention of Paulina. He may have been 
in one or another of the hostile bands 
which harassed and attacked the smaller 


Paulina, sketched from a photograph 
taken at Fort Klamath, Oregon. 
in 1864. 


Illustration 
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A specialist in the short haul, oft repeated. 

His followers weren't numerous but they 

were loyal—and hungry—and they wreaked 
havoc along the military road 
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parties of immigrants. But a lone raider 
or a small band of raiders could get no 
profits from the wagontrains. They 
were too large and too well guarded. 

Then, in the summer of 1862, some- 
thing happened to create new opportuni- 
ties for profit. In May word reached the 
dying mining camps in northern Cali- 
fornia that gold had been discovered in 
Florence, Idaho. Some of these camps 
became ghost towns on the day after the 
news arrived. The rush was on. 

The most direct route to the new gold 
strike was north to Fort Klamath, and 
northeast from there across the grey 
Oregon Desert, and through the rugged 
Blue Mountains to Idaho. 

And on the way to Idaho, they found 
gold—in Oregon! The miners promptly 
forgot about the Idaho diggings, and went 
to work taking out the gold they found 
in the Blue Mountains in the John Day 
River country. By August the population 
of Whiskey Gulch—Canyon City—was 
more than 5,000. Canyon City was the 
largest city in the state, larger than 
Portland. It was big, busy, and booming, 
but about as quiet and well-run as a 
mining community in those rugged days 
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could be made. The miners adopted a code 
of conduct, and saw to the enforcement 
thereof, which kept claim-jumping, rob- 
bery, and murder at a minimum. A man 
was safe as long as he wasn’t looking 
for trouble, and stayed in or near the 
mining works. 

But 5,000 men can’t live in an isolated 
area without supplies from outside. The 
men themselves come and go. If gold has 


been found on Canyon Creek, there’s 
bound to be more in the hills, they 
reasoned. 


J OADED pack trains toiled over the 
military “road”? from Fort Dalles, 
bringing to the miners the necessities of 
life which were defined as whiskey, food, 
tools, and clothing, in that order. Parts 
of a sawmill came in on mule-back. Cattle 
were trailed in, and ranches were estab- 
lished to provide beef on the hoof. 

Miners, going to the diggings from 
Portland by way of Fort Dalles, traveled 
along with the packers for mutual pro- 
tection. Prospectors took to the hills and 
desert, looking for more gold. They found 
it. 

The new strikes were in the Blue 
Mountains, generally on a line running 
to the northeast from Canyon City to- 
ward the initial gold strike at Florence, 
Idaho. 

Each strike opened up new opportuni- 
ties for Paulina. No longer was it neces- 
sary to gather a large war .party, able 
to cope with a wagontrain of immigrants. 
A small band of from eight to twelve 
raiders could ambush a pack train, or 
run down a mail rider, or pick off a 
couple of prospectors. Paulina was in 
business. 

Of course, he was not the only hostile 
Indian to run off a settler's cattle or to 
wipe out a small party of prospectors. 
But Paulina's energies were devoted to 
this pursuit full time. 

From available accounts, it would seem 
that Paulina was not out to set any 
records. He wasn't trying to steal more 
of the white men's cattle than anyone 
else. But he had a family to support, and 
most of his men had families. He wasn't 
particularly biased against white people. 
He stole cattle and horses from Indians, 
too. Of course, he couldn't steal from his 
own people, the Paiutes, and Modoc and 
Snake members of his band kept him 
honest with their people. This left the 
Warm Springs Indians, who kept to 
their treaty obligations and didn't pro- 
vide him or any other hostile with re- 
cruits. 

Every time he stole some of their 
horses they would chase him to the 
boundary of their reservation. Then, 
furious that he had escaped again, some 
of their young men would go to the 
nearest Army post and volunteer. They 
served as guides with Army detach- 
ments that scoured the high country of 
eastern Oregon every summer, looking 
for Chief Paulina and other renegades. 

The life that Paulina and his band 
adopted, starting in 1862, demanded 
movement. They couldn't rest long, or 
the cavalry would catch up with them. 
They had to be the best of horsemen. 
They had to keep to the high country 
2s they traveled, to scout for victims, 
and to watch for the military on their 
trail. Their favorite hide-out was in the 
beautiful Paulina Mountains where the 
wives of Paulina and his men waited for 
their return. 

A lonkout station has now been built 
atop Paulina Peak, twenty-five miles 
saath of Bend, Oregon, so today’s tourists 
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The date of this early shot of Canyon City, Oregon, is not known, but in the era of 
Paulina, it was the largost town in the stato. 


can enjoy the magnificent view. On a 
clear day—and most days there are clear 
—you can see the awe-inspiring sweep 
of the Cascades to the west. Looking 
down to the broken country nearer the 
peak, the difficult trails over and around 
the lava fields can be traced. Viewing 
the panorama of lava flows with their 
sheltering caves, the timber, the lakes 
and streams, the peaceful camping spots, 
it is easy to aders and the attraction 
that the lovely Paulina Mountains held. 

In bad weather the lava caves offered 
snug shelter. In summer the band often 
camped in a grassy cove beside the mur- 
muring Paulina Creek, not far from 
Paulina Falls. They caught all the fish 
they wanted in Lake Paulina, just as 
modern fishermen invariably do. 

From high points on the eastern foot- 


hills of the Paulina Mountains, the 
raiders watched the grey desert to the 
east for Army detachments, pack trains 
and prospectors. When they could leave 
unseen, the raiders rode out. 

The going was very rough at first. 
Lava blocks were everywhere—beside 
the trail, even in the trail. The horses’ 
feet became tender unless rawhide 
“boots” were tied on. The vertical edges 
of the lava blocks were rough and sharp, 
and could peel a horse’s leg, or tear a 
late prospector’s pants off a raider’s leg. 
When the Indians were clear of the lava 
beds, they rode over the juniper and 
sage-covered hills to find another pair 
of pants. 

There was a wide choice of hunting 
grounds. They could ride north into the 
deep valleys of the Deschutes, or north- 


Left: Lt. John McCall, whose command was ambushed along the Crooked River. Right: 


Capt. John M. Drake, McCall's superior officor in the campaign, did not 


engago 


the renegades. 
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east across the Crooked River Valley and 
into the ponderosa-covered Blue Moun- 
tains beyond. There were prospectors in 
the mountains, and beyond them, in the 
John Day country. They could ride east 
into the high grey desert to find pros- 
pectors, or a pack train, or a trailing 
herd of cattle. : 

With the cattle were usually large 
remudas. Trailing cattle were too thin 
and tough for any use, but fresh 
stolen horses meant extra mobility. As a 
practical matter, it was impossible to 
take enough spare horses along to give 
the raiders all the speed and range they 
wanted. Besides, the stolen horse was the 
greatest joy to ride. 


IN MAY, 1864, Paulina and his band 

left their winter quarters in the Pauli- 
na Mountains. Emerging from the rough 
lava fields, they rode to the Crooked 
River country and into a trap. A unit 
of the First Volunteer Cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain John M. Drake, cut 
the Indians’ trail. Captain Drake had 
taken his unit of Oregon Volunteers 
south from Fort Dalles. He divided his 
troopers into two groups, and scoured 
both sides of the deep and rugged 
Deschutes River Valley until he reached 
Crooked River. Then, turning east, he 
took his troopers up the grassy Crooked 
River Valley. 

Captain Drake commanded the troop- 
ers on the south side of the valley. They 
rode along the desert rimrock, scouted 
the edge of the desert to their right, and 
searched the valley of the Crooked River 
from the rimrock ns they went. Lieuten- 
ant John McCall, in command of the 
other wing. searched the north side of 
the river. Warm Springs Indian scouts 
ranged ahead and along the flanks of 
both units. 


Paulina forded Crooked River ahead 
of Captain Drake's searching scouts. He 
rode out of the new spring grass on the 
valley floor, up through the thickening 
juniper, into the dark ponderosa forest, 
and into deep snow on the forest floor. 
The snow was melting, and it was im- 
passable. Paulina turned his men back 
toward the valley—and caught sight of 
the Warm Springs scout who had been 
dogging their trail. 


The raider band filed slowly down 
through the forest, while Paulina dis- 
mounted and climbed a rock outcropping. 
Far to the southwest, on the valley floor, 
he made out Lieutenant McCall’s troop- 
ers, making camp at the forks of the 
river. The thin smoke from their camp- 
fire was rising in puffs. They must be 
signaling, he thought, and if that was 
So, he was in serious trouble. He had 
- deep snow behind him, to the north. Es- 
cape to the east or west would be across 
steep, rough canyons that came down 
from the mountain barrier to the north. 
If he tried to escape across such hard 
traveling country, the soldiers could 
easily pace him along the valley floor. 
They could close for a knockout fight 
wherever they chose, which would prob- 
ably be when the people they were sig- 
naling had joined up. The lurking scouts 
would be impossible to shake off. Try- 
ing to break out into the open, across 
the river and into the desert, would 
involve him in a running fight which, if 
he won, would result in his being hunted 
down by the fresh troopers who were 
reading the signal smoke. 

Paulina's best bet was somehow to ex- 
change places with the soldiers before 
their friends came up. The problem was 
to induce the soldiers to attack before 
their reinforcements arrived. 


Fathors of this group of peaceful Warm Springs Indians joined the Army as scouts to 
tako revenge on Paulina's marauders. 
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Courtesy Tom Stephens 

Ruins of the Clark Ranch, now known as 
Burnt Ranch, are shown in the rugged 
John Day Country of north-central Oregon. 
The area has been inundated since this 
photo was taken about 1907. 


AULINA scrambled down from the 


rock. He mounted and galloped after 
his file of raiders. Catching up, he led 
them to a carefully chosen camping 
ground at the edge of the ponderosa, in 
a glade between the creek and a small, 
brushy knoll. The horses were turned out 
to graze. Two men built up a large fire 
to help the late afternoon sun warm 
them after their chilling ride in the- 
snow. Except for two scouts who faded 
into the juniper to watch the soldiers’ 
camp, the others were busy about the 
camp. They organized a rabbit hunt, and 
with yelling excitement and horseplay, 
ran down and clubbed several rabbits for 
their supper. Cooking and gathering 
more driftwood for the fire were bois- 
terous projects, and their supper was à 
feast. They celebrated the deepening 
darkness with a noisy war dance, an 
their whoops could be heard for miles in 
the still night air. 

The playful running about had forced 
the Warm Springs scouts to keep their 
distance. The scouts saw the horses be- 
ing moved upstream at dusk, past the 
camp and out of sight. They did not 
know the horses were then moved across 
the creek into the trees, and led quietly 
up a game trail to a grassy glade on the 
other side of the ridge. 

Paulina's raiders settled down for the 
night on pine needle beds around the fire. 
Occasionally a driftwood branch popped 
in the dying fire, and the sudden quiet 
seemed to emphasize the normal night 
noises. 

A change in the coyote chorus at mid- 
night told Paulina that the soldiers had 
mounted up and were on the way. Later, 
the owls, by their silence to the south 
told him of the approaching horsemen. 
Through the spreading hush of wild 
things. Paulina traced the approach of 
the soldiers. He knew it when they dis- 
mounted, and when they moved out to 
Es their positions for the coming at- 
tack. 

Dawn was breaking when the soldiers 
reached their positions. The watchful 
Paulina saw the soldiers stand up, one 


“by one. They were in a rough semi- 


circle about the camp, 200 yards away. 


He could see a dozen white soldiers in 


the uncertain light, and as many Warm 
Springs scouts. On a signal, they started 
walking toward the dead campfire. 

The soldiers walked stiffly and clumsi- 


Truc Wes? 


ly after having spent an uncomfortable 
night. Their compelling need to be quiet 
had prevented them from stamping about 
to warm themselves. They came on, 
stumbling a little, and Paulina, lying 
still, watched them come. 

When they were well out in the open, 
and were only about 100 yards away, 
Paulina yelled. The raiders threw off 
their blankets and leaped from their pine- 
needle beds into the cover of the brushy 
rock knoll, whooping defiance. 

The advancing soldiers halted in as- 
tonishment for a moment, then came on 
at a run—right into a deadly volley of 
rifle fire which killed Lieutenant Ste- 
phen Watson and two other soldiers, and 
several of the Warm Springs scouts. Five 
soldiers and several more scouts were 
wounded. Two of the raiders were armed 
with captured Henry rifles, capable of 
firing fifteen shots without reloading. 

Lieutenant McCall, appalled at the 
havoc, ordered his bugler to sound the 
retreat. His shattered survivors scram- 
bled back to cover, taking their wounded 
back with them. From their cover, the 
soldiers retreated down stream to a bet- 
ter defensive position, and forted up. 

When they were out of sight, Paulina's 
victorious Indians broke from their cover, 
whooping joyously among the slain 
soldiers and scouts. Their animosity to- 
ward their Warm Springs enemies was 
unleashed, and they mutilated the bodies 
savagely. 


AFTER this wild capering had chan- 
neled off their battle frenzy, the 
raiders quieted. Weapons of the dead, 
and those left behind by the badly 
wounded, were retrieved. Most of them 
already were armed with better rifles 
than they found, but took the captured 
weapons to use for trade later. 

They followed the trail across the 
ridge to their waiting horses, mounted 
up, and rode in a quiet file down a 
small canyon toward the river valley. 

As soon as they were out of the steep 
canyon, Paulina stopped and waited for 
Scouts to go out ahead and to each side. 
One of them sighted Captain Drake's 
hurrying column, and the raiders waited 
until Drake was well past before cross- 
ing his trail behind him. 

By the time Drake had joined McCall's 
shattered command and had pushed for- 
ward to Paulina's abandoned rock fort, 
the raiders were well on their way to 
the west down the green Crooked River 
Valley. Captain Drake's saddened com- 
mand followed, but more slowly, escort- 
ing the body of the popular Lieutenant 
Watson. 

Paulina and his men rode down the 
Crooked River almost to its junction with 
the Deschutes, then cut across the rough 
hills toward the John Day country. 
Despite his victory, Paulina was chas- 
tened. He kept to rough country which 
offered plenty of cover, and he was care- 
ful to avoid places with only one fast 
way out. 

Between the Deschutes and the John 
Day watersheds the Indians found wheel 
tracks—wheel tracks, in country so rough 
that wagons were unthinkable! There 
was only one set of tracks along this 
“road” which was no more than a trail 
for pack horses. The wheel tracks were 
fresh, and they were headed toward 
Canyon City from the direction of Fort 
Palles. 

Curious, the Indians caught up with 
the vehicle which had left the wheel 
tracks. It was a new stagecoach. From 
rgh ground, the unseen raiders watched. 
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Three pairs of powerful horses pulled 
the stage. The driver managed the horses 
from the high seat in front. A Wells 
Fargo agent rode "gun" on the high seat 
on the rear. The ten male passengers 
rode inside the stage only while they 
were “resting.” Whenever the stage 
came up to an impassable barrier, the 
horses stopped, and the passengers piled 
out to break the spine-jolting ride by 
moving some boulders. They were armed 
with crowbars and pickaxes to deal with 
rocks in the road, and with enough fire- 
arms to deal with any other trouble. 

Paulina followed the stage until mid- 
afternoon, but did not attack. These men 
were too strong. Crossing the John Day 
River, he encountered a small party of 
prospectors. The loot from their camp 
was wealth enough to justify a tempo- 
rary vacation, and the suddenly in- 
creased attention they were getting from 
the cavalry made a vacation advisable. 

Paulina's men spent part of the sum- 
mer visiting the Indian fishing camps 
along the Columbia River, then returned 
to their camp in the Paulina Mountains 
for a reunion with their wives. 


In August, the squaws scattered to join 
relatives engaged in berry picking. Pauli- 
na and a half-dozen followers left the 
mountain haven for another look at the 
traffic on the road from Fort Dalles to 
Canyon City. He scouted several pack 
trains carefully. 

The horses and mules—hundreds of 
them— were a constant temptation to 
him, and the cargoes they carried were 
an added attraction. Normally there were 
from two to five packers in a train, each 
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acker tending between thirty and forty 
horses or mules. The packers were aware 
of:their danger, however, and gave free 
passage to miners who would go along 
and help fight off any attackers. These 
trains weren’t easy to take. 

Cavalry units, sweeping the rugged 
hills for hostiles, were another nuisance 
to Paulina. They made special sweeps 
on the ponderosa-covered hills overlook- 
ing the road, and Paulina's raiders had 
to move fast, a time or two, to save 
themselves. 


WHEN he was about to give up on 

this part of the country, some 
ranches were established along the road. 
Their owners depended upon the traffic 
to give them protection from Indiam 
attack, and to provide some cash from 
the travelers’ need for food, lodging, and 
feed for their horses. The ranchers 
needed this income while they built up 
their cattle herds on the surrounding 
hills. 

Here were fat, juicy cattle to be stolen. 
They were fat and juicy (in the sum- 
mer and fall) because they were not be- 
ing driven anywhere, but were grazing 
on the hills, undisturbed, and they were 
very easy to steal for the same reason. 

In the fenced pastures near the ranch 
buildings, and in the corrals, were re- 
placement horses for the new stage line. 
Howard Maupin’s ranch on Antelope 
Creek took Paulina’s eye. The stage 
made overnight stops two nights a week, 
and on those nights the ranch was 
with armed men. Packers 
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stopped there occasionally, because of the 
good grass in the fenced meadows. But 
there were nights when the only men 
on the ranch were Maupin and his two 
teen-age sons. 


On a fine September afternoon Paulina 
watched the rancher and his boys ride 
into the hills to check the cattle. The 
next day the raiders started a half 
dozen steers and yearlings toward the 
Deschutes River country, confident that 
Maupin would not soon miss them. This 
was the easiest kind of thievery they had 
found yet. 

The raiders drifted the stolen cattle 
along for three days, keeping a very 
close watch on their surroundings and 
their back trail. It was easy to steal cat- 
tle, but they had to be moved very slow- 
ly to keep them in flesh, and that made 
the raiders vulnerable. Leaving the stolen 
cattle on n small grassy flat above a 
creck where they could be picked up 
later, the raiders rode back over the high 
hills to Maupin's ranch. 


On a hillside overlooking the ranch 
buildings, behind a clump of grey sage, 
Paulina watched the ranch and the road. 
No travelers were in sight. Maupin and 
his sons were building a shed, laying up 
walls with rocks they had cleared from 
a hay meadow. Paulina watched as the 
afternoon wore on, and the men stopped 
work on the shed to do their evening 
chores. The chores which Paulina 
watched most intently were related to the 
horses. 


The boys dropped the bars from a 
panel of the horse corral, and catching 
two horses in a smaller corral, rode out 
into a fenced pasture to bring back the 
twenty horses grazing there. The horses 
were feeling playful, trotting in every 
direction except toward the corral gate, 
with heads up and tails streaming. They 
made several breaks to get past the boys, 
but the boys were too quick. 


When the boys chased them into the 
corral, the horses milled about, raising 
a cloud of dust in the late afternoon 
light, then by ones and twos they 
rolled luxuriously in the deep dust. Ris- 
ing, they shook themselves, and with 
calm dignity accepted the grain bags. 
Paulina watched with pleasure. The 
wind was blowing toward him, and the 
sounds of running horses and the rich 
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Watkins Photo—Oregon Historical Society 
The Dalles, on the Columbia River, served as the northem entrance to the Oregon 
goldfields; Fort Dalles, established in 1850, is on hill in background. 


mixture of smells from the corrals came 
to him with startling clarity. 

As night fell, and the activities at the 
ranch slowed and stopped, the raiders’ 
activity increased. Starting with the 
fence that was farthest from the ranch 
house, they took down fence rails at the 
corners of the small pastures to clear 
an escape route. Two men crept toward 
the ranch buildings, reaching the cor- 
rals by ten o’clock. Their job was to get 
the horses accustomed to the scent and 
muted sounds of Indians, and to keep an 


, eye on the house. The raiders stealthily 


worked their way toward the corrals, 
taking a panel of rails from the fence at 
the corner of each of the small pastures 
they crossed. They had plenty of time. 

By two o'clock the last of the rails 
had been silently removed and laid aside, 
and the horses from both corrals started 
a quiet drift away from the ranch. 
None of their small noises carried to the 
sleeping Maupin family in the ranch 
house. It took Paulina's men over an 
hour to work the stolen horses across 
the first small pasture, but in the pasture 
beyond, the horse holders joined them 
with their own riding horses. Drifting 


on faster now, they passed the foot of 
a rising ridge, a mile from the house. 
With the hill between them and the 
house, the Indians mounted up and 
pushed the stolen horses up the draw. 
The sky to the east was showing the first 
pale streak of the coming dawn. 

Maupin awoke early with a sense that 
something was wrong. Something was. 
The dawn breeze, wafting across the 
corrals toward the stone and log house, 
carried no fresh horse smell, only the 
smell of stale manure. Maupin burst 
from the house to confirm that all 
twenty-two horses were gone. Gaps in 
the fence corners and moccasin tracks 
in the deep corral dust told him why. 

Although the rancher spent the entire 
day on the peak of the highest nearby 
hill with his large brass telescope, he 
failed to catch sight of the fleeing raid- 
ers and his horses. On the following 
day, Maupin set out in pursuit, accom- 
panied by a party of packers, and riding 
a borrowed horse. He followed the wind- 
ing trail left by his stolen horses, but 
he didn’t get close. 


MONTH LATER, when Paulina ap- 
peared at a Modoc village to the west 
of Fort Klamath, the herd of stolen 
horses had swollen to a very satisfactory 
size. There were horses stolen from the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation, from 
two parties of prospectors who were now 
afoot, and from a pack train whose 
horses had been stampeded during a 
thunderstorm. And nobody was hurt. 
During this sweep, the raiders had made 
a game of stealing the most horses they - 
could without having to fight. 
Paulina's band made a spectacular en- 
try in the Modoc village. Stripped to 
breechclouts, and  splendidly painted, 
they strung the captured horses out into 
a long column, and headed them at a 
gallop down the hill and straight through 
the village, whooping and kicking up a 
dust cloud which made the cheering 
Modocs choke and gasp. Then, of course, 
there was a celebration. The Modocs 
were generous hosts, and were avid lis- 
teners to stories of daring thefts and 
fierce battles and narrow escapes. 
Two of Paulina's raiders were at- 
tracted to unattached village girls. They 
settled happily into the village life. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Fort Klamath was on tho route taken by California miners to the new strikes in Idaho 
and Oregon. It was hero that Paulina sat for a photographer. 
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S FAR BACK as I can remember, 

my brother Wallace was the greatest 
man alive. And I have never had reason 
to change my kid’s dream of hero wor- 
ship. I could write a book about my 
brother Wallace. I’ll try to highlight it 
in this brief sketch. 

It wasn’t only that he gave me my 
first cow pony, Snowflake, or my first 
.22 rifle, or my first set of boxing gloves. 
Or whenever he showed up at the big 
house in Great Falls he always had a 
sackful of marbles, all of them agates 
and flints and petrified wood. He would 
get on his knees on the hall rug and play 
marbles with me by the hour instead of 
going into the smoking room where my 
father and my older brothers, Will and 
Bob, sat talking cattle. It wasn’t all the 
things he gave me that counted. It was 
ri part of his heart that went with 
them. 


He would give me a handful of silver 
dollars and half dollars. I would throw 
them as high as I could and he would 
spin the coins in the air with a .22 bul- 
let. I had a cigar box full of them, down 
to the size of a dime, in my collection 
of bullet-dented coins. 

When he gave me my first .22 rifle 
he took me out every day for a week or 
so and taught me how to use it. Not just 
how to aim and shoot, but how to take 
the gun apart and clean it. 

"Never put a dirty gun back in the 
gunrack," he would say. And the gun- 
rack in Wallace's ranch house had every- 
thing from a Derringer pistol that could 
be palmed in a kid's hand, up to an ele- 
phant gun, the exact replica of the .405 
Winchester which Teddy Roosevelt used 
big-grame hunting in Africa. He taught 
me how to use a gun on a hunting trip, 
to see that the gun was empty before I 
laid it down at camp. How to hold a gun 
to go through a barb-wire fence. For 
many years Wallace Coburn was the 
crack-shot of Montana with any kind of 
rifle, shotgun or six-shooter. He hung 
up n record for grizzly bear and big- 
horn sheep that had not been equaled 
when the Circle C was sold out in Mon- 
tana. 

He could have been  middleweight 
champion of the world if the Circle C 
outfit hud let him devote his time to 
boxing. There was dynamite in either 
glove and he had a fighting heart. He 
was one of the best all-around athletes 
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I ever saw. And I've seen a lot. 

He wrote a book of cowboy poems, and 
his side-pardner, Charlie Russell, illus- 
trated the book. Wallace went to New 
York when the book was being published. 
They thought back at the ranch he 
would never come home. He wus a cow- 
boy in town and he painted New York 
red. He spent more the first week than 
the book of poems ever made, and he 
went through the big bunch of 4T cattle 
he had. (The Circle C took over the 4T 
brand that once belonged to Kid Curry, 
the outlaw killer of The Wild Bunch.) 
Money had no value for my brother Wal- 
lace. It was something to buy drinks 
with or whatever he fancied in the way 
of a pair of boots or another gun. Mostly 
he gave it away to anybody who asked 
him for a loan. He never turned any man 
down in his life. He would take the shirt 
off his back to give to a stranger. Char- 
lie Russell once said of him, “Wallace 
was introduced out of a million dollars." 


A3 SOON AS I learned to ride, Wal- 

lace took me with him to the Fort 
Belknap Indian Reservation. He was the 
only white chief of the Assiniboines. Not 
one of those honorary chiefs. He was the 
real McCoy. I was shy and timid at first 
when the old men shook hands with me, 
but never scared. I was as shy as the 
Injun kids my age, who would look 
around the corners of the log cabins 
and tepees or from behind the brush at 
me. They were all naked and I felt out 
of place in my clothes until I shed them 
and went swimming. The Injun kids 
stared at my white hide and jabbered. 
It wasn’t long till I got it muddied up. 
All the while, Wallace would sit and 
smoke and talk with the old men. He 
taught me enough of the language to get 
along, and from there on I picked it up 
from the Injun kids. 


Wallace was their friend. They gave 
him presents and he gave them beef and 
flour and grub and tobacco. They would 
come down and camp in his yard at the 
ranch and put up a skin tepee near the 
huge pile of buffalo skulls. No Indian 
ever went hungry while Wallace had a 
key to the big log storehouse. 

At one time Wallace Coburn had one 
of the biggest authentic Indian collec- 
tions in the country. I learned the ways 
of the Indian from him and I never for- 


got what he taught me of their legends 
and their beliefs. I like to remember the 
times when old Black Dog, Iron Horn, 
Watch His Walking, Old Thunder, and 
Eyes in the Water would come down 


with their squaws and kids and sit 
around while Wallace played the Vic- 
trola with the big blue morning-glory 
horn. They would sit silent, hardly mov- 
ing for hours at a time. 

"You'll never make a cowman," my 
gray-bearded father would say to me in 
his stern way, "hanging around Wallace. 
Pattern after Bob and Will if you ever 
hope to learn the cow business." 

I wanted to be a usd That was 
the life cut out in a rawhide pattern 
for me when I was born. I tried my best. 
I woke the cook and wrangled the horse 
pasture and got them corraled at day- 
break. I learned every brand and ear- 
mark by the time I knew my ABC's. I 
drew my forty a month wages and it was 
supposed to last me through the winter 
at school in Great Falls. But following 
my older brothers, Bob and Will, was all 
hard work and long hours in the saddle. 
I liked it all, but there was no fun in it. 

It was always nearing the first of 
September when Wallace got his cam 
outfit ready to go down into the bad- 
lands along the Missouri River for his 
first hunt of the season. He would load 
his bed and grub in the buckboard or 
spring wagon and tie his saddled horse 
alongside. The team he drove was al- 
ways r'aring to go and would run away 
at the drop of the hat. 

"You'd better ride along, Walt," he'd 
say to me, “to open that far gate. I don't 
dare get out of the rig. Supphire and 
Tommy would like to scatter this outfit 
all over the prairie." 

So I would ko along to open the gate, 
knowing all the time, hoping in my kid 
heart, that he would want me to go 
along. And, sure enough, it od hap- 
pened. He never let me down. And all 
the time I was scared of what my father 
would say when I got back. 

“As long as you got this far," Wallace 
would say, "you might as well come 
along. You don't need to be scared of 
what Father or Bob or Will will say. 
I'll handle them. I got your gun in the 
pack." 

We would be gone two or three weeks. 
Once it was a month. School started the 

( Continued. on page 56) 
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A VISIT 


By FRED GIPSON 


Photo and Lithographs Courtesy Peter Hurd 
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Two Westerners pause in a busy schedule 
to pass the time of day... 
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RECENTLY I paid a visit to Peter 

Hurd, the artist President Johnson 
commissioned last fall to do his portrait 
for the White House. I visited Hurd at 
his Sentinel Ranch near San Patricio, 
New Mexico. 

San Patricio is a little canyon village, 
strung out along the clear-flowing Rio 
Ruidoso, some fifty miles west of Ros- 
well. It is squeezed in on two sides by 
great dun-colored desert mountains. Its 
inhabitants are principally Latin-Ameri- 
cans Whose forefathers settled along the 
river about 1850. Their main crops are 
apples, hay, and swarms of dusky-skin, 
bright-eyed, beautiful children. 

Headquarters for Hurd's ranch is 
snugged down beside an old apple 
orchard on the east bank of the river. 
It is a Spanish-style hactenda, built of 
adobe, native stone and red-tile roofing, 
all enclosing a rectangular patio. 

I drove through the entrance, to be 
greeted by a couple of gaudy peafowls. 
They raised u louder clamor than a pack 
of bear hounds. Nobody paid them any 
mind, though, and I had to hunt around 
for some time before I finally located 
n housekeeper who thought she could 
find El Senor Hurd. 

She could and did. She opened the 
carved wooden door which leads into his 
studio. Hurd stood before his easel, a 
long lean man with a lean face, gray 
eyes and scraggly graying hair. He 
wore the contradictory garb of high- 
topped cowhand boots and a paint- 
smeared artist’s apron. He held a brush 
aloft while he frowned in concentration 
at what—once completed—would be a 
typical Peter Hurd landscape: a cow- 
hand riding in off the range through the 
splendor of color a setting sun can strike 
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The derelict character of 
an abandoned ranch site 
was inspiration for this dra- 
matic lithograph executed 
by Hurd during the 30s. 


from the underbelly of a rain cloud when 
it hangs above El Capitan Peak. I had 
just been admiring the cobalt blue of 
that peak as I drove up the river valley. 

Hurd was expecting me, but we’d never 
met before. And while his greeting was 
as warm and hospitable as a stranger 
could hope for, I quickly got the feeling 
that he is innately as shy as I am. There, 
at the start, we did considerable fum- 
bling around, trying to get acquainted. 
We led off by each trying to tell the other 
what he knew about his work—which 
soon revealed to me that Hurd wasn’t 
any better acquainted with my writing 
than I was with his painting. 

We managed to drag out some mutu- 
al friends we could talk about—the 
late J. Frank Dobie, General Jaimie 
Quinones, the late Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb. When that subject played out, we 
just stood around for awhile, feeling 
awkward. 


HEN, in desperation I guess, Hurd 

set out to explain about the land- 
scape he was working on. It is to be one 
of a series of twelve, each to portray, 
in color and subject matter, a particular 
month of the year. 

He went on with it for so long that 
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my interest wandered—to the appalling 
clutter of things that he’s evidently been 
collecting and piling up in his studio 
for years. Books on art, old magazines, 
old newspapers, paint pots, polo mallets, 
battered cowboy hats, scraps of miner- 
alized rock, old coats, primitive pottery, 
a monstrous pair of Chihuahua spurs, a 
serape-covered lounge, antiquated bridle 
bits, swords, coffee cups, finished and 
unfinished paintings, bows and arrows. 
You name it; Hurd’s got it—ail hung 
and stacked to the ceiling and spilling 
out across desks and chairs and onto the 
paint-spattered floor. i 

The thought entered my mind that if 
something drastic isn’t done to that 
studio pretty soon, Peter Hurd will be 
finished as an artist. He won’t be able 
to get to his easel. I didn’t tell him that, 
but I think he sensed what I was think- 
ing, for the instant he caught me look- 
ing around, he went on the defense. 

“Well, I know it looks like a pack-rat's 
nest,” he said, "but I'l tel you one 
thing. I can lay my hands on anything 
I want in here, any time that I want to." 

“Well, Il] tell you a thing, Peter 
Hurd," I said. "I've heard that one be- 
fore, and I don't believe n word of it. 1 
don't think that a well-trained hunting 
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dog could locate a chunk of fresh beef 
in all this mess!" 

Which seemed to break the ice for us; 
after that, we hit it off fairly well. 

He took me to meet his wife, Henriette 
Wyeth, a little brown-eyed, fun-loving 
woman whose portraits and still life 
paintings have won her possibly as much 
acclaim as Hurd enjoys. I met their 
daughter Carol, and her artist husband, 
Peter Rogers, straight out of London, 
and their three lovely harum-scarum 
youngsters. Hurd explained that his two 
sons, Michael and Peter Wyeth, are at- 
tending Stanford University. Then he 
hauled me off across the river to make 
me acquainted with his friend and part- 
time secretary, John Meigs, a landscape 
artist whose work is somewhat of the 
nature of Hurd's. 

I told Hurd that it looked like I'd 
stumbled into a regular nest of artists, 
but he said no. He said this was just 
a happen-so, that they were all profes- 
sional artists and by no means an art- 
colony group. 

With that start, the artist proceeded 
to lead me into a round of activities 
which, before my visit was over, had me 
pretty well worn down to a nub. 

We visited his stables, where he keeps 
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horses for the dual purpose of cow work 
and polo playing. We crossed an acequia 
which leads irrigation water from higher 
upstream, and went down into his apple 
orchard. We inspected the damage done 
there last June when the Ruidoso went 
on a ser.es of rampages, scattering bridg- 
es, wire fences, livestock and apple 
trees from hell to breakfast. The trees 
were all winter bare, but I could imagine 
what a pretty sight they must make when 
in full bloom. 

We drank Hurd's favorite wine, Du- 
bonnet, in what he calls his “Orangery,” 
a glass-roofed underground cellar, fra- 
grant with the scent of the exotic plants 
he grows there. 

We got in a pickup and drove for 
miles out into the desert, where Hurd 


_could get a better view of El Capitan 


and refresh his memory of the exact 
color shadings he wanted for the land- 
scape he was working on. We had dinner 
at The Silver Dollar, a bar and res- 
taurant located a few miles down-river. 
There, Hurd knew everybody and every- 
body knew Hurd, and they all spoke 
English with a Spanish accent and 
Spanish with an English accent and kept 
switching from one language to another 
—Hurd right along with them—till I 
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finally gave up and ordered another 
drink in self-defense. 


AFTER a night's sleep, we saddled up 

and rode into the mountains because 
Hurd wanted to do some sketching. And 
we rode till our noses lenked clenr water 
from the cold und my old arthritic bones 
creaked louder than the saddle gear be- 
tween my legs. 

And all the time we were talking— 
as only two men can talk when they're 
learning to enjoy each other's company 
and have a wide variety of mutual in- 
terests. 

We got strung out on soil conserva- 
tion. Hurd now owns some 2,200 acres 
of range land, all acque bit by piece, 
from the proceeds his art work. As 
owner, he feels himself simply the land's 
custodian for the duration of his life. 
He has worked to restore the over-grazed 
ranges, at the same time serving on the 
local board of the Government's regional 
soil and water conservation district. He 
has studied the native plants and grasses 
until he has become an expert amateur 
botanist. He knows, better than many 
professional range scientists, the intri- 
cate relationship between soil and sun 
and water, and man’s urgent need to 
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preserve that relationship. Like me, he 
can’t understand the white man’s driv- 
ing urge to plunder and destroy the land 
he fought so fiercely to take from the 
Indian who knew how to live with the 


and. 

We talked of friends. I noticed that 
Hurd’s cover a pretty wide range in 
variety and social importance. Paul 
Horgan, novelist and historian, is one of 
his best and oldest friends. Then there 
is the actress Helen Hayes and Ex-Presi- 
dent Harry Truman and Tom Babers, a 
San Patricio cattle inspector and school- 
bus driver, and Duke Ellington, the 
Negro orchestra leader, and Daniel Lon- 
well, Life Magazine editor, and Fernan- 
do Guiterrez, a New Mexico horse trader, 
and Tom Lea, El Paso artist and novelist, 
and Carlos Miranda, better known around 
the local bars where he cadges drinks 
as "El Mocho," who lost one hand in a 
knife battle but whose portrait, by Hurd. 
graces the walls of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

We talked of sports. Hurd lives be- 
side a stream filled with trout. In the 
surrounding mountains are plenty of 
black-tailed deer. Yet he cares nothing 
about hunting or fishing. He never has. 
He doesn't like to kill. He's not foolish 
on the subject; he knows that every 
creature has to kill to live, yet he'd just 
rather somebody else did the killing. 

He rides a lot because he likes horses 
and likes to keep in physical trim; and 
I notice that he sits a horse like he be- 
longed there. He'd have to, of course, to 
participate in the fierce games of polo 
that he enjoys almost every weekend. 
Polo is his sport and has been since he 
and some of his cowhand friends began 
experimenting with what they called 
“Cow-Pasture Polo" back in 1935. To- 
day, at sixty-two, Hurd can still play a 
game which makes a lot of top-notch polo 
plavers sit up and take notice. 

The subject of religion came up, and 
we worried it around some, coming to 
the conclusion that—judged by the 
standards set by the dogmatic, soul- 
crippling church groups we used to 
know in our youth— neither of us came 
out with any more religion than a billy- 
goat. Yet, when Hurd got to speaking 
of the “wonder” and the “mystery” of 
life, of the “bewildered gratefulness” 
with which he accepts the fact that he 
lives, I got the feeling that here was a 
man with a warm spiritual appreciation 
and an abiding faith in whatever Being 
or Creature or Force set Life in motion. 


WE DISCUSSED both painting and 

writing and pretty well agreed that 
any success attained in either field is 
generally built on a monumental pile of 
failures. We thought, too, that in a so- 
ciety where “success” is dependent al- 
most entirely upon how much money 
one makes, the writer, actor, painter, or 
musician pays a pretty heavy penalty for 
the privilege of dedicating himself to his 
life’s work. And—finally—we concluded 
that maybe the price paid is worth it, 
considering the millions of people who 
go through life without ever finding an 
outlet for their pent-up emotions or any 
means of self expression. We guessed 
we'd been pretty lucky. 

I asked about his being labeled “a 
regional cowboy artist" and noted a touch 
of irritation on his face just before he 
laughed and pointed out how apt the 
general public is at hanging labels on 
any and everything they don't under- 
stand. 

He said he guessed his label came of 
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Terrain surrounding his Sentinel Ranch at San Patricio affords subject matter for 
many of Hurd's colorful works. 


his wearing the cowhand garb and his 
painting of cowhands in a setting that 
is labeled as the "West." He said he'd 
always admired the old-time working 
cowhand but that he'd never been one, 
never pretended to have been one, and 
the reason he wears cowhand clothes is 
because they are the clothes of his 
country and he's more comfortable in 
them, especiallv on horseback, and he 
rides a lot. And the reason he paints the 
cowhand so often is because the cowhand 
is a colorful part of his country and his 
country is what he loves to paint and 
he now makes a good living at painting 
what he wants to paint. 

During his career as an artist, Hurd 
has painted a few other things besides 
the cowhand. He's done murals and 
commissioned portraits and landscapes. 
During World War II, he was sent to 
England by Life Magazine, to paint the 
life of Great Britain at war. Later, he 
recorded epoch-making events of -Ameri- 
ca’s space program for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
His work hangs in the White House, in 
the New York Metropolitan Museum, 
the Brooklyn Museum, the National Gal- 
lery of Edinburgh, the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery, and the Institute of 
Chicago. It seemed to me that if all of 
this adds up to his being a regional cow- 
boy artist, I wouldn't particularly mind 
wearing the label. 

We talked some about his boyhood, 
background and how an artist gets 
started at his life's work. Hurd was 
born and grew up at Roswell, where 
his father practi law and operated a 
farm on the side. It was on that farm as 
a boy—prowling the acequias which 
brought life-giving water to the sun- 
parched soil, riding burros, swimming in 
the water tanks, climbing windmill 
towers to see out across the intermin- 
able desert—that Hurd came to love the 
vast and lonely land he was later to de- 
vote most of his life to putting on 
canvas. 


His father was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, which is possibly 
ae young Peter landed in the New 
Mexico Military Institute. There, he 
made top grades and became the Insti- 
tute’s virtuoso trumpeter, while distilling 
and bootlegging some of the rawest whis- 
key ever gagged down by a young cadet 
trying to prove himself a man. There, too, 
he began making his first sketches, 
mostly copying magazine-cover girls. 


URD was fast becoming a master of 

the “Pretty Girl” cult when he re- 
ceived an appointment to West Point. 
There, he continued to dabble with art 
work, switching to landscapes in water 
color. And it was there, after a couple 
of years, that the conviction grew upon 
him that he was not for the military, 
that what he really wanted was to be- 
come an artist. 

It was a rough decision to make, but 
he made it. He resigned from West 
Point, studied for awhile at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, then 
later managed to study as a private 
pupil under the guidance of the re- 
nowned N. C. Wyeth at Chadds Ford, 
Pennsylvania. 


He spent some twelve years with 
Wyeth, long enough to be greatly in- 
fluenced by the great Wyeth’s work, 
long enough to marry the artist's eldest 
daughter, and long enough to grow home- 
sick for his native land. 


So, eventually, he returned to New 
Mexico and, from then on, pretty well 
followed the same long lonely road which 
most artists have to follow, selling a 
landscape here, doing a commissioned 
portrait there, struggling for financial 
existence in a society which has no time 
and little patience with those who refuse 
to conform. l 

It was a slow, uphill climb, with seme 
art critics praising his landscapes, and 
virtually all other critics ignoring him 
until his work began to hang in so mary 
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Strong characterization and a vivid treatment of contrasts mark this lithograph, typical 
of Hurd's artistry. 


art galleries that they were forced to 
recognize it. They definitely recognized 
it last year at an exhibition held in San 


Francisco. In fact, the critics jumped 
all over him. They found his work 
“monotonous,” “lacking in emotional 


penetration,” whatever that means, and 
“little better than the work of a handy 
illustrator." 

To a man like Hurd, already sitting 
tall in the saddle, this was about like a 
March wind blowing dust into the eyes 
of a horsebacker on his way to town. 
It is sort of irritating, but it won't throw 
the rider off his course. 

Hurd knows his course. He knows what 
he wants to paint. He likes to paint por- 
traits of his own choice—children and 
interesting characters with good faces— 
and landscapes. Above all, it is land- 
scapes. And landscapes of his own coun- 
try where, in the rarified mountain air, 
the light is constantly changing and the 
challenge to capture and hold on can- 
vas a certain instant shading of beauty 
ls a pursuit which never ceases to fas- 
cinate him. Wherever he goes, he’s study- 
ing that light, sometimes painting from 
his pickup, sometimes at his easel, some- 
times packing his paints and brushes in 
his saddlebags when he rides into the 
mountains. 

He uses what might be called the “re- 

presentational” approach, not photo- 
graphic, yet so realistic that I, who also 
grew up in a land where there is never 
enough water, can look at his painting 
of a windmill and hear the damn thing 
screeching for grease. 
. Considering his work and remember- 
ing some of the so-called "modern art" 
that I have seen hanging here and there, 
I kept poking and probing at Hurd, try- 
‘ng to get him to commit himself on 
such things ns nbstracts, surrealistic art. 
the work of the avant-garde groups, and 
what plnce, if any, regional painting has 
in art today. 

He hedged for awhile, then handed 
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me what I consider a full-blown master- 
piece of evasion. It went something like 
this: 


ee] N AN AGE of anarchy in painting, 

I have been neither antagonist nor 
protagonist of any school. One reason 
is that I am far too busy (as well as 
indifferent) to bother with the learned 
discussions and arguments that fill the 
art journals. I gave up trying to read 
these when the feeling kept recurring 
that I had heard the same puerile non- 
sense long ago, only the artist cant had 
changed a little since my art student days 
thirty years ago. There is now a flourish. 
ing new school of double talk. 

"I believe that there axe as many 
ways to make a painting as there are 
gifted painters, that it is just as rare 
and difficult to produce a first-rate work 
in the non-objective as in the represen- 
tational style—perhaps more so, since I 
have never tried the former one. Reality, 
for a painter, as for a poet, is alwuys a 
matter of inner vision of his own uni- 
verse. À painting should be an intimate 
poem; one that invites repeated con- 
templation—above all, it should be a pro- 
longed echo of human existence." 

The best I could sum that up, what 
Hurd meant is that if an artist wants 
to stand ten feet off and sling paint 
from his brush onto a hanging cotton- 
picking sack and call the result “art,” 

e has every right to. It's his work. Like- 
wise, I guess, 1f anybody wants to buy 
that painting, it's his own money that 
he's spending. 

We finally got around to Hurd's invi- 
tation to do a portrait of President John- 
son. I wanted to know how this came 
about and what was Hurd's reaction. 

He grinned and said that he did just 
about everything he could think of to 
keep from taking on that job. That, of 
course, was before he knew that it was 
the President who wanted him to do it. 

It all started when Hurd received a 


letter from Lloyd Goodrich, director of 
the Whitney Museum of Art in New 
York. Goodrich asked him to send in a 
number of what might be called sample 
portraits. He assured Hurd that there 
was "a very important man" interested 
in commissioning him to do a portrait. 
Hurd didn't bother to answer the let- 


. ter. He didn't want to pane a portrait; 


he'd done too many int eya when he 
needed money. Now, he didn’t particu- 
larly need money, and the only portraits 
he wanted to do were the ones he chose 
to do. 

One that he’d chosen to do was that 
of Mrs. Nicholas Longworth of Wash- 
ington, D. C., daughter of the late Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. He was in 
Washington, some time later, finishing 
up Mrs. Longworth’s portrait when he 
received a telephone call. It was Good- 
rich again, pressing harder for Hurd to 
take on the portrait of the "important 
man" he'd mentioned before. When 
Hurd continued to back off. Goodrich 
finally broke down and confessed that 
it was the President. 

To many artists, such an offer would 
have been the ultimate. To Hurd, it was 
enough to make him groan. It wasn't 
that he didn't fecl honored. He did. It 
wasn't that he didn't want to do the 
President's portrait. He did. For John- 
son had a good face to work on. And the 
President and his wife had been very 
kind and gracious to Hurd in the past. 
But the artist had done a Time maga- 
zine cover of the President the fall be- 
fore and knew what he was up against. 
How can you possibly catch in repose 
the likeness of a man so energetic and 
volatile that he is never in repose? You 
can't keep him still long enough. 

Hurd went to the White House. He 
spent several days trying to catch in 
hurried sketches the ever-changing 
moods and reactions of a man constantly 
required to make decisions of world- 
wide importance in less time than most 
of us need to choose which hat we'll buy. 
Then, the artist retired to his New 
Mexico ranch and began, working partly 
from his sketches, mostly from photo- 
graphs. i 

I viewed the result one evening in 
Hurd’s living room. It is the large por- 
trait that the President asked Hurd to 
repaint on a smaller scale, since the 
White House is already over-crowded 
with large canvases of past Presidents. 

Is it good? Is it a likeness of our 
President? Is it a work of art? All I can 
say is that I wish I had the money to 
buy the first one and hang it in my 
home here on the bank of the Llano 
River. 

For I saw in it the same beauty and 
integrity and universal appeal that, to 
me, characterizes all of Hurd’s paint- 
ing—the very same qualities, I would 
guess, that attracted President Johnson 
to his work in the first place. Hurd esti- 
mated that he’d have the second por- 


trait completed within the next two or 


three months. | 

I spent a couple of days with Peter 
Hurd. I came to appreciate him as a 
great artist, a wonderful host, a highly 
educated and articulate man, with the 
warm spirit and superior knowledge of 
one who has never allowed his curiosity 
to wither. 

At the same time, I came awny, still 
clinging to one very strong conviction 
about him: I don't think he, or anybody 
else, can find one damn thing in that 
cluttered studio of his. 
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The man who was rejected for service 
in the Civil War because he was "too 
small to carry and handle a gun” 


became 


AMERICA’S 
MIGHTIEST 
WILDFOWLER 


By RAYMOND W. THORP 


Photos Courtesy Author 


Author’s note: I had met him once, 
nineteen years before, at Kansas City, 
and now I sat before him again. The date 
was the 16th of December, 1938, and we 
were in his apartment on West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles. He was in his favor- 
ite rocking chair by a window that looked 
out upon Westlake Park (now Mac- 
Arthur) and at the ducks swimming in 
the clear water. There was an affinity 
between him and those ducks—all ducks. 
With his pudgy hands in his lap he was 
talking of days gone by—great days he 
had known. When he was six years old 
those hands had proclaimed him a child 
prodigy on the violin at the old San Fran- 
cisco Opera House. Later, at age eighteen 
(1864) his parents had shaken the dust 
of California from their feet and traveled 
East when others were headed West—all 
for his benefit; he must be where the au- 
diences could appreciate him. But once 
there those same hands had turned to 
something entirely different, an avyoca- 
tion that would make him beloved of all 
sporismen. Now he was ninety-two, and 
I must hurry, for at ninety-four he would 
be dead. He was Fred Kimble, a Cham- 
pion of Champions. 


E SAID, “Thorp, how did that story 

ever come out? I never saw 1t." This 
was chiding on his part for my not send- 
ing him a copy of a Sunday supplement 
piece I had done on him in 1918 and 
published the following year. 

“Now, Mr. Kimble—,” I said, but he 
laughed. 

"Never mind," he told me, looking at 
his helper and bodyguard, a young fel- 
low named Downs. "I know how it is— 
too busy. But now that you want another 
Story, how do I know that I will get a 
copy? When we get old, you know, we're 
more sticky nbout details. And quit call- 
ing me Mr. Kimble!” 

“I promise you one, Fred,” I told him, 
“as soon as I get it." 

"Twenty years is a long time," said 
the old man, looking at me through his 
spectacles. “I can hardly trust my 
memory any more, but Downs has got 
out everything you'll need." He pointed 
to a pile of typewritten stuff on a table 
nearby. “When it is lying here I don’t 
even have to look at it, but if it is not, 
I'm lost." 
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Fred Kimble in 
1881, at the time 
he invented the 
clay pigeon and 
the mechanical 
trap to throw it 


Newton Berlin, the photographer with 
me, set up his camera to photograph 
some of Kimble's artistic work that 
adorned the walls. 

“We went against the advice of Horace 
Greeley,” Kimble continued, “and final- 
ly settled at Peoria, Illinois, to be near 
Chicago where my parents sought to 
aggrandize me. But I had already decided 
that my life would not be spent on a 
Stage, but in the wilds. The country 
around Peoria was a hunter’s paradise. 
Al the big wildfowl flyways seemed to 
be in a 500-mile square, and Cairo was 
B center with Memphis at the southern 
end. 

"Now here's one for men to laugh over. 
There wasn't much of the war left to 
fight, but nevertheless I was called up 
for the army. Being only five feet, six 
inches in height, the recruiters decided 
that I was too small to carry and handle 
a gun! 

"Reese Knapp, a cousin of the famous 
keelboater, Mike Fink, was one of my 
hunting companions, and Charley Stock 
was the other, and Charley stayed with 
me for twenty years, during all my 
successes and setbacks, and there were 
many of the latter. He had a small gun 
shop, with hand tooling, and in spare 
time we repaired guns for friends and 
others. People didn't trust us because we 
carried our guns at all times, even to 
church, like the Pilgrims. We had our 
reasons for this, however, for in season 
myriads of ducks settled on a small pond 
near the church. We noted, too, that the 

reacher didn't object; we used to load 

im down with succulent birds. 


"T THINK the thing that turned me in- 

to the main channel was a hunting 
trip that Charley and I took down around 
Cairo. As you know, we two never had 
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to go to work like other people, as our 
folks were well fixed financially, and 
that left us free to do what we wished. 
Well. on this certain hunt we had noth- 
ing but bad luck. The geese and ducks 
flew too high for our scatterguns, and 
I was especially disgusted. The best hunt- 
ing, of course, was in the river bottoms. 
Where there is timber the birds fly at 
the same height as they do over clear 
ground, and those cottonwoods and 
sycamores were high, too, hence made 
hunting a doubly long-range business. 

“It was March and I was as mad as & 
March hare, so I said to Charley, ‘We’ve 
got to do something, partner. We've put 
two or three shot each into hundreds of 
birds today. These guns scatter too much, 
and no matter how good a shot you are, 
if the load won't go where you aim 
you're in trouble. I believe if I taper 
the bore to small at the muzzle, the shot 
wil stay together much farther.' 

“(I agree that the guns are at fault,’ 
Charley replied. ‘All right, we'll go home. 
We've got the tools, but I warn you that 
men have tried it before and it has 
never worked yet.’ 

“Our guns were, of course, muzzle- 
loaders. I took an old ten-bore musket 
with laminated barrels, and with a hand 
reamer bored it out to true cylinder. This 
gave me a five-foot pattern at forty 
yards, and I felt good. I then relieved 
the muzzle a bit and took a foot off the 
pattern, and found that I had improved 
the shooting quality about fifty per cent. 
It was still a scattergun, however, so I 
used the reamer again to bore out the 
barrel to within an inch of the muzzle, 
leaving a slight taper. Charley looked 
through the barrels and told me, 'I be- 
lieve we've got it this time,' and I thought 
so too. But when we fired again we found 
it had retreated to the seven-foot pat- 
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tern! I looked at Charley and he looked 
at me. Then he said, ‘Well, Fred, don’t 
feel so bad about it. You know those two 
fellows in England who had the same 
idea failed.’ 

“T felt that he was right; had been 
right all the time. Hereafter, any fool 
who wanted to take up the idea could do 
so—but I was through. I took the gun 
back to the shop and reamed out what 
I supposed to be all of the taper. I 
hoped now it was back to a five-foot pat- 
tern, but was ashamed to take Charley 
with me to target it again; I felt that 
I could not stand another jibe. 

“I therefore sneaked out alone, tar- 
geted the gun and placed all the shot 
in a 30-inch circle at forty yards. I could 
hardly believe it, so I tried it again 
with the same results. I knew what had 
happened. In my haste to remove all the 
choke I had left just enough to do the 
trick. Half-heartedly and by sheer acci- 
dent I, Fred Kimble, had invented the 
choke-bored shotgun in the year 1868.” 

I knew that Fred had been robbed of 
the patent, so I asked him about that. 
"Who took it first?” 

The old man grinned widely. “Every- 
one was first," he said. 'Within two 
years all established companies were 
turning out choke-bored guns. and several 
new ones started up to get in on the 
kill. Everyone knew it was my invention, 
but I had failed to patent the idea. Only 
one gunmaker in the countrv, Joseph 
Tonks of Philadelphia, appreciated my 
work. He built a beautiful nine-bore gun 
as his first, and sent it to me with his 
compliments. Joe didn't have a large fac- 
tory like the others, but his heart had 
not shriveled because of that. 

“T didn't mind so much that the com- 
panies benefited from my work, but was 
angry that they had waited so long to 
do nothing. Men had been crying for a 
close, hard-shooting gun for decades, and 
they didn’t care enough to work on it. 

"Imagine the scores of men each com- 
pany had at their benches turning out 
the same old-type plain bores," said Fred. 
“The choke-barreled gun could have been 
invented in one day!” 


| COULD SEE that this would have been 

possible, if each mechanic reamed out 
a different choke, but couldn't under- 
stand Fred's disdain for money. “Well, I 
didn't need much,” he told me, “you have 
to remember that I was a sportsman, 
not an inventor. I had invented the choke- 
bored shotgun mainly because I wanted 
one for myself. Also I was itching to 
enter shooting competition. 

“O. P. Secor, another Peoria gunsmith, 
manufactured a ten-bore for me which 
I used in the Illinois State Shoot at 
Peoria in 1873. For my gun he used an 
old musket, and all the great names of 
the day, including Captain Bogardus, 
laughed when they saw me lugging the 
old Civil War gun out to the field. They 
were all using shiny new breech-loaders 
that I had invented, and didn’t take too 
seriously a backwoods hunter carrying a 
shot pouch and powder horn. I looked like 
Daniel Boone to the champions. 

“Bogardus said to me in a patronizing 
manner, ‘You’ll find it different here, 
can, than gunning for ducks on the San- 
razon. You shouldn't try to shoot in 
ndvanced company like we have here.’ 

“In spite of his well-meant advice I 
cid enter, and won all the events except 
«ne with the Civil War cannon. That one 
I ted with Bogardus, missing by only 
«ne bird. That one, however, made my 
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partner, Charley Stock, mad enough to 
fight, and he gave me some hard talk. I 
tried to mollify Charley by telling him 
that just at the wrong moment a fly had 
lit on my gun-barrel, and the next day 
he insulted me by hanging fly-traps on 
the scoreboard. 

“The old captain was afraid to shoot 
it off, thus we divided the purse. 

“T now had the best nine- and ten-bore 
guns in all the world, but I craved a 
heavier one. Remember, I was the boy 
who was considered too light to handle 
a gun in the war; now I was raising hell 
for the heaviest shotgun that would ever 
be built. I didn’t want another man’s 
hand in the making either. 

“T sent to Birmingham, England, for 
the heaviest barrel block. and when it 
came I set to work in Charley’s shop, 
drilling and reaming by hand. It became 
the most famous shotgun of all time, a 
deadly six-bore that finally had to be 
ruled out of all competition. Before it 
was ruled out, however, I had defeated 
Bogardus so many times it had become 
a scandal. 

“The most difficult match I ever shot 
was with J. Frank Kleintz of Philadel- 
phia, at Chicago. The six-bore having 
been ruled out at this time, and my nine- 
and ten-bores at home, I chose a Parker 
ten-bore. I tried it out and learned that 
it shot better with uncrimped shells, so 
before the match I took my pen-knife 
and uncrimped them all. 

“Tt is said that losers nre always gripers 
and since I won, I think I have a right 
to do it as well as they. The birds used 
were English Blue Rocks—strange birds 
to an American shooter, as we always 
used wild pigeons. The match was at 
thirty yards rise, one barrel, gun down, 
and in freezing weather. As I had been 
forewarned, the birds were trapped by a 
friend of Kleintz, who had bet money on 
his man; thus my opponent got all in- 
comers and tailers, while I got all quar- 
tering and crossing shots. Despite this, 
I won, 88 to 84, and the trapper lost his 
money. 

“The Parker had done well by me, so 
I took it along to the State Shoot at 
Chicago in 1874. With it I dropped all 
the birds in a 100 pigeon match, but three 
fell out of bounds and left me with a 97. 

“A goodly portion of them consisted 
of tie-birds and twenty of them were 
doubles. The rise was from twenty-six 
to thirty-one yards, and it takes a good 
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man and a better gun to kill birds from 
thirty-one yards. In this shoot I won the 
Deadshot Medal, the State Badge, and 
tied for the Diamond Badge which was 
valued at $1,000. I also tied for a West- 
ley-Richards English breechloader valued 
at $40, $500 in cash, a number of 
merchandise trophies, and a half-interest 
in a dog. 

*T sold my interest in the gun for $200, 
as I had better ones; and since I never 
used a hunting dog for ducks and geese, 
I looked the other way while my oppo 
nent stole my half and led the whole dog 
away on a leash. 

“A tip on shooting here ìs that for the 
long-rise birds I used uncrimped shells, 
and for the doubles left them alone. I 
will say here that except for the muzzle- 
loading single barrel made for me by 

(Continucd on page 71) 


Above: Fred Kimblo at ago oighty-oight, 
when ho missed two clay pigoons out of 
seventy-five and gavo his gun away. Bo- 
low: Ono of tho more than two hundred 
paintings of wildlifo mado by Kimble after 
he rotirod from tho shooting world. 
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right: Myrtle Hollbert; Bill Harrison: Richard Merchant: Floyd Broom and Hal 
Nunn after shipping San Simon cattle at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 1917 


Ordinary folks measure time - 

in years or days; people like 

Rich measure it in seconds— 
or less 


By EVE BALL 


Photos Courtesy Richard Merchant 
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RICHARD MERCHANT is now mana- 

ger of the huge Santa Lucia Ranch 
southwest of Tucson, Arizona, where he 
and his wife, Dorothy, have lived for 
many years. As a professional rodeo per- 
former he was one of the all-time greats. 
In 1932 he was World Champion Calf 
Roper, and in 1935 he was first in steer 
roping. 

While roping steers at Pendleton the 
following year, he lacked eighty points 
of tying with Clyde Burke when he re- 
ceived an iniury that prevented his con- 
tinuing in either that contest or any other 
for a very long time. After roping and 
tripping his last steer he stepped off his 
horse and his knee was thrown out of 
place. Rich said, “I looked back from the 
stretcher and saw that old steer lying 
there just beggin’ to be tied up.” 

Two years later he was offered the 
management of the Santa Lucia and has 
been there since. But he gets away oc- 
casionally to attend a rodeo, or to partici- 
pate in one. 

Richard Merchant is one of the most 
famous of the many remarkable ropers 
produced on the Llano Estacado. The 
generation preceding him included men 
such as Clay McGonigal, Ellison Carroll, 
and Joe Gardner. Rich’s contemporaries 
were Jake McClure, Bob Crosby, and 
the Weir brothers. Ten years later, at 
the time of his second trip to London 
with Tex Austin, younger men were 
emerging to challenge them, men from 
their own area as well as those from 
other parts of the Southwest—for Rich 
was in the game many years before 
his injury and he continued competing 
for several years after. 

He was born on his father’s ranch, the 
Bar X7, in Eddy County, New Mexico. 
not far from Carlsbad. Rich was of the 
famous family who established the San 
Simon, in Arizona, when the Apaches 
were still depredating. His grandfather, 
Claiborne Merchant, with a partner, ran 
an immense herd of cattle until the two 
divided their holdings and Mr. Merchant 


Rich Merchant and horse, Hoppy. 
in 1932 pose 
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Richard Merchant, steer roping, Pendleton Roundup, 1929 


- COWBOY'S COWBOY 


drove his half to Lea County, New Mexi- 
co, where he established. another San 
Simon. It is still in the possession of the 
Merchant family. 


HEN RICH was fourteen, he went 

to work on the H Slash for Lucas 
Reynolds. He left to stay six years with 
the 9Ks across the Texas line. During 
World War I he spent two years in the 
service. Then he returned to become 
ranch foreman for the San Simon at a 
salary of forty dollars a month. Success- 
ful as he was as a rancher, he loved the 
excitement and associations of the rodeo, 
and participated in local ones. 

Spence Jowell put on a show at Mid- 
land in 1920, and Rich went. The waddies 
on the San Simon predicted that he'd re- 
turn broke. and that he'd starve on the 
hundred-mile ride back from Midland. 
Rich had no intention of going hungry, 
dus he'd fed too many other ranchers for 
that. 

After checking in and paying his en- 
try fee, he ran into Bob Crosby of Ken- 
na, with whom he'd frequently competed. 
Rich depended upon his winnings for ex- 
penses, but Bob played it safe by getting 
sideline work at the rodeo grounds. If he 
weren't selected as pickup man, he did 
anything else available. 

Jowell used big black muleys for the 
steer riding. He wanted someone to take 
the surcingles off them. Bob tied two 
catch ropes together, and on foot roped 
his steer. Then he went down the line 
hand over hand to the animal's head, 
after which he bulldogged the steer to 
remove the surcingle. 

Spence said, “Crosby, you can't keep 
that up. No man could handle more than 
two or three critters a day that way." 

*You just give me five dollars a day 
and I'll guarantee to handle all the 
steers you use," was the reply. 

“We sometimes have fifteen to twenty; 
no mnn can do that." But Spence Jowell 
just hadn't been knowing any Bob Cros- 


bys. 

Rich Merchant assured Jowell that Bob 
could and would do it, and he did. And 
working without a horse, with no catch 
pens, made that an unusual achievement. 
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The events lasted three days and both 
Richard and Bob took their share of the 
prize money. On the trip back to the San 
Simon, Rich again rode the chuck line. 
That was the custom, and he was wel- 
comed everywhere he stopped. Between 
ranches he’d take out his roll, composed 
largely of soiled and ragged five dollar 
bills, and count his money. He had won 
$550 and, in the big size used at that 
time, bills of that denomination made 
quite a wad. 

It was dark when he got down at the 
San Simon. The boys were playing poker 
in the bunkhouse. As he unsaddled he 
heard one say, “Poor old Rich! Sure hope 
he found enough chuck along the way 
to feed hisself. I'll bet he's starved right 
now." 

After Rich had eaten and joined them, 
one said, “Well, how’d you do?" 

*Not too good." . 

'" An! here we're just set to start a big 
game. Too bad!" 

"Dll stake him," said someone, “and 
he can pay it back with his forty bucks 
when he gets it." (Cowhands were get- 
ting thirty.) 

"I got enough for a hand or two;" ad- 
mitted Rich, and pulled out his roll. 

“You win all that?" 

“Yep. 

“That’s more’n we make in two years, 
and you done it in three days!" 

Rich had been thinking along the same 
lines and was seriously considering cut- 
ting loose from the ranch and making 
the rodeos. 

After making tops in the next three 
local ones, he hit for New York. Tex Aus- 
tin was putting on a show there. Rich 
shipped his horse, Blue Dog, from Carls- 
bad to Rocky Ford, Colorado, where 
Leonard Stroud was organizing a group 
for a party movement. B taking twenty- 
five passengers in n Pullman the party 
got also the use of a baggage car for 
gear and horses on the same train. 


THAT WAS Richard Merchant’s first 

big rodeo. He entered the calf roping, 
the bulldogging, rode for Stroud's trick 
roping, and competed in the bed race. 
Rich used two of Stroud's horses and 


Blue Dog. In the bed race the cowboys 
were in their bed rolls, with boots and 
hats off. At the signal to start they 
donned hat and boots, saddled one horse 
and w their bed rolls on another, and 
raced around the arena. On arriving at 
the starting point they reversed the pro- 
cess and the first man in his bed roll 
won. Richard took first in each of these 
races. 

In the calf roping he took first money 
for eight days and was in the lead on 
nine calves. On the tenth, and last, his 
horse slipped. The contest was held on 
a concrete floor upon which loose earth 
had been placed. Rich’s horse struck a 
spot where the covering of the cement 
was thin, and he fell toward the calf. 
He was unable to pull in the slack of 
his rope and the calf got away. He 
mounted again, but his horse was lame, 
and that cost him first place. 

He won $800 in calf day money; fourth 
place in bulldogging which brought him 
$200; and his part of the bed race money 
was $225. In addition to that, the take 
from the last performance was split 
equally among the contestants, and it 


Rich Morchant and Jack Sellers at 
Cheyenne Frontier Day, 1936 
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amounted to $500 each. In those days his 
winnings were considered very good. 

In addition, he’d had a good time in 
New York, had tested his ability to com- 
pete with the world-famous, and knew 
that he had little to fear from competi- 
tion with them. Rich returned to the San 
Simon, content to spend the winter there, 
but eager to return the next spring for a 
career in rodeo. 

He found that Bob Crosby, because of 
a prolonged drouth on the Llano, did not 
plan to make the local rodeos. Bob’s 
favorite mount, Governor Brown, had an 
injured leg which Rich undertook to heal. 
Having put Old Governor into good 
hands, Bob took his wife, Thelma, and 
their small daughter to Bristow, Okla- 
homa, where a job awaited him. For the 
first and only time in his life, Bob was 
working for wages. And he was very 
grateful for the opportunity—for enough 
cash to pay taxes and to buy cake for 
the mother cows was the difference be- 
tween owning and losing a ranch. 

Bob got two letters simultaneously. 
The one from his brother on the Cross 
B told of a good rain, enough to insure 
good grass in a short time. The other 
was from Rich, again in New York. 
Governor Brown’s leg was as good as 
new, and Rich was using him at Yankee 
Stadium, where Tex Austin was holding 
his show (Madison Square Garden was 
undergoing repairs). Rich urged Bob to 
join him, for the pickings were good. 

Bob read the letters at six one even- 
ing; at eight-thirty Thelma put her hus- 
band on a day coach and tried to get 
him to take a pillow she’d brought for 
use during the trip. He refused it 
Dressed in the clothes he used for work 
on the ranch Bob went to New York. 

At Union Station he asked a taxi driver 
the price of going to the Stadium and was 
told he’d be taken there for five dollars. 
Five dollars! Bob made the trip by street- 


car for five cents, with saddle, bridle, 
bed roll, clothing and other gear in his 
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arms. When he arrived at the entrance, 
he was refused admittance. Before they’d 
let him in, they called Rich to identify 


him and vouch for his ability in the 
arena. 


BOTE MEN used Governor, and when 

one hazed for the other he borrowed 
a mount. Before Bob’s arrival Rich had 
teamed up with Chet Byers whom Tex 
Austin had guaranteed $1,500 for his 
trick roping. When Bob arrived they 
made him a third partner in the venture. 
That insured him of getting at least $500 
from the contest. 

Then he and Rich entered the wild 
horse riding. That was a three-man event, 
and they took in Charlie Johnson. Both 
Johnson and Rich were top riders, and 
Rich still says that Bob was the best ear- 
down man he ever saw. He was as strong 
as a gorilla. He'd run in and ear a wild 
horse down just as he might have a calf. 

"After Johnson and I got the horse 
saddled, Bob would run alongside who- 
ever rode him, and hold the rider on or 
grab the horse by the front or hind leg, 
head him in the right direction, and do 
just anything necessary to keep him from 
bucking the rider off. The horses used 
in the race were really bronco, and they'd 
always buck. We had to saddle the horse 
at one end of the arena and ride him 
across a line at the other. We usually 
had our mount saddled before any other 
team got started. And did we rake in 
the firsts! Out of twenty-one races we 
won nineteen firsts and two seconds." 

The show was scheduled for six days 
and nights. But the attendance was so 
good and profits to the promoter so great 
that Tex Austin decided upon two addi- 
tional performances. On six calves, Rich 
was 58 seconds in the lead. When it was 
decided to add a seventh calf roping con- 
test there was some dissent among the 
performers. The ropers who were behind 
wanted the extra calf to be counted in 
the average. Crosby, Chet Byers, and 
Rich were splitting their winnings, and 
that made Rich feel that he could not 
ignore their interest in the matter. Both 
Bob and Chet felt that since Rich had 
won on six calves, the seventh should 
not be considered in computing the aver- 


Loít: Recent photo of Rich Merchant. Action 
shots of Rich, below, depict his perform- 
ances at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and Arizona 
Biltmore Hotel rodeos. Photos on opposite 
page show him as a star porformer at 
Prescott, Arizona during rodeos in 1929 
and 1937. 


age, and that only day money should be 
paid on the seventh. 

Rich was much less concerned with 
money than either of the others. With 
him it was, “easy come, easy go." Unlike 
them he was not married. Even had he 
been, there was always the San Simon. 
Tex talked the matter over with him and 
said that he’d leave the decision up to 
Rich. And Rich replied that if he couldn’t 
go on and win when he was already 58 
seconds in the lead, he didn’t deserve 
first place, anyway. 

On his seventh calf he won second 
place, bringing his average to 59 seconds. 
He should have, he felt, won first; but 
Paddy Ryan was untying the calves 
after the judge had passed on the tie. 
Paddy kept yelling to Rich to take 
another wrap; to put his foot on the 
calf's leg and pull tne string tight. Rich 
tied his calf in 18-1 and 18 flat took 
first money. Bob Crosby won first, and 
everybody was happy. 

Incidentally, Rich had a side bet on 
the outcome of the calf roping. Lee 
Robeson had bet him $100 that Rich 
would win it. He'd won in the last 
five roping contests he'd entered, in- 
cluding a tough one at Denver; more- 
over he'd won first day money with his 
second loop. “A man as lucky as you are," 
Lee said, “is bound to win his next show." 
So he knew that if he himself lost he'd 
stil] have that hundred. 

"Bob was sure mad at me," Rich said. 
“He said, ‘Merchant, if you go complete- 
ly out of the average, think where we'll 
e.” 

Rich soothed him, “Bob, we’ll still be 
in New York, money or no money.” 


WHEN RICH returned to Carlsbad 
the first thing he did was pay off a 
note at the bank; even so, he was still 
well supplied with spending money. The 
banker, an old friend of the family, had 
lent him money for the trip to New York, 
but had attempted to talk Rich out of 
going. By the time he brought home the 
bacon, there had been a slump in the 
cattle market which almost paralyzed 
business, and the banker was nappy to 
have someone from whom he could collect. 
Bob Crosby and his brother still had 
that drouth on the Cross B to lick, but 
Rich loved poker. Losing didn’t discour- 
age him. Bob cautioned him repeatedly, 
but with little effect. On their next trip 
to the Garden they shared a room and 
Rich kept part of his winnings in a 
pillow case. As Bob anticipated, the pile 
shrank regardless of how much Rich 
won in the arena. Of course, he always 


carried a little cash in his pockets. 

One night at the Garden Rich felt for 
his wallet and discovered that it was 
missing. That didn’t disturb him until he 
found that the pillow case was flat. 
Previously if he'd asked Crosby for a 
loan Bob would say, “You can’t do any- 
thing with fifty; take a hundred.” With 
Rich flat broke he began doling out a 
dollar at a time for him. Before going 
to sleep he'd say, “Merchant, got enough 
for breakfast?" 

“Got thirty cents." 

“Well, you won't be hungry in the 
morning." But when breakfast time came, 
so did the dollar. Crosby kept that up 
two weeks. Then he got Rich in a crowd 
and handed over the lost wallet. He added 
to it a receipt from the hotel for the 
money he'd taken from the pillow case. 

They left New York to make the rodeo 
circuit on a Pullman carrying twenty- 
five passengers. Neither returned to the 
ranch, for they had the rodeo bug, and 
bad. They did well in the contests held 
during the summer and returned to 
Madison Square Garden that fall. 

At the World's Fair in Chicago, Rich 
was the boss-man; he was in charge not 
only of the performances but the con- 
struction of arena and chutes. Contest- 
ants competed there only by invitation; 
and those were given only to champions 
in various events. Again each distin- 
guished himself, but Rich is far too 


modest to admit that again he was top 


man. 

When he and Dorothy were married 
he took her to the Garden. It was not 
only their honeymoon, but her first trip 
to New York. She begged Rich to write 
for reservations at the Belvedere, where 
he was accustomed to staying. He as- 
sured her that it was unnecessary—that 
he'd get a room. Old Bob might beat the 
rest of the boys to the only chair in the 
lobby, but Rich Merchant would get a 
room. She'd see. 

She did. He was received cordially by 
the proprietor but informed that not only 
were all his rooms full but that every 
other hotel in New York was overflow- 
ing. As Rich turned from the desk, 
Thelma Crosby rushed to shake hands 
with him; and he introduced his wife. 


Thelma assured them that conditions: 


were just as he had been told, but that 

` she'd take them to her own room. A cot 
had been placed in it for Bob Junior, who 
was three years old. If by night the 
Merchants hadn't found a place, Dorothy 
was to stay with her. And Bob? Oh, he'd 
punk down in a room with some of the 
oys. 
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Left to right: Rich Merchant: Polly Paco: 
and Mike Stuart in Casa Grando. 
Arizona, 1927. 


“And Richard?” usked Dorothy. 

“Oh, some of the boys’ll have a poker 
game going and they always play all 
night. They’ll let Rich and Bob have 
their beds." 


FTER Rich went to the Santa Lucia, 

he continued to participate in a few 
rodeos. He was constantly in demand to 
act as judge, and he sometimes worked 
the cattle for the show. At Cheyenne he 
and Carl Arnold performed that task. 

The love of the contest and the ap- 
plause of the crowds gets into a man’s 
blood until he hates to relinquish the 
thrills of the arena. While to most per- 
formers money meant much, ten or 
twelve thousand a year from winning 
contests was of minor importance to 
Richard Merchant. Had the rodeos paid 
nothing he’d still have attended them. 

Whether or not he realized it, he was 
the living symbol of not only the arena, 
but of the West. 

Porter’s of Tucson knew it. They out- 
fitted cowmen with the best tailored 
garments, the best custom-made boots, 
and the best saddles obtainable. When 


Ac ie 9, 


somebody ridiculed the statue of the horse 
upon which they displayed their saddles 
and said that it looked like an old buggy 
plug, they began looking about for a 
sculptor to make a replica of a top horse 
and a top rider. They’d already selected 
Rich Merchant as the model. 

They got Frank Polk, cowboy carver 
and sculptor, to create a life-size replica 
of both horse and rider for dispay in 
their shop window. So well did he suc- 
ceed that it was said that only by see- 
ing one move ‘could the difference be- 
tween the statue and Rich be determined. 

During the time that he and Bob 
Crosby split their winnings Bob saved a 
lot of money; and at the end of ìt Rich 
was in debt a thousand dollars. But, he 
added, “‘I’d had a good time, seen all the 
good shows, and a lot of better poker 
hands than mine." 

In 1963 at Prescott, Arizona, Rich en- 
tered the “old-timers” contest. It was a 
three-steer average, and he was teamed 
with Cort Carter. He had not considered 
entering until Ike Rude offered to lend 
his good horse and urged Rich to com- 
pete. Early in the morning an inch of 
rain had fallen and the arena was very 
muddy. 

"I was surprised," he said, to find that 
I roped my three steers clean by both 
horns. My foot work was a little slow, 
but a lot of ropers had the same trouble. 
We had to be past sixty to qualify. It 
was the first time in twelve years that 
I'd roped but we took third." 

A list of the ropings in which Richard 
Merchant competed, and in which he 
placed first, second and third, contains 
the names of more than a hundred rodeos, 
and covers a period of nearly fifteen 
years. He competed all over the United 
States, in Canada, and twice in London. 

When he conducted or judged contests, 
he was universally esteemed for his 
knowledge and fairness. Those who know 
him praise his sportsmanship as highly 
as his ability. He says that his decision 
to stop competing was influenced by his 
beginning to distrust his ability "to see 
fast enough." 

That he’ll never be forgotten as long 
as there's a horse to ride is nttested by 
mention in The Arizona Daily Star, of 
February 8. 1965. In "Desert Notebook," 
J. F. Weadock says, “The only trouble 
was that fellows like Richard Merchant. 
Ike Rude, Bob Crosby and a bunch of 
others were catching and tying so fast 
that unless a guy was not only good, but 
lucky, he was just wasting his entry 
fee going against them." 
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Not until the day before Phillips was slated to die did his faith in 
a possible reprieve—possible justice—fade. On that day, when 
all was lost, he wrote a letter home... 


By OLEVIA E. MYERS 


NDER THE terrible “Court of No 

Appeal,” over which Isaac Parker 
reigned supreme for several years, Wil- 
liam Phillips died on the old gallows at 
Fort Smith in 1885 for the simple reason 
that he haud big feet, and that he had 
talked too much and made idle threats. 

Will was a man of great strength, 
weighing around 180 and standing just 
under six feet. He was always first to 
show up at a log-rolling or a house- 
raising or a land-clearing around the 
small village of Ozark, Arkansas, some 
twenty-five miles from Fort Smith. 

He was an Irishman and his heritage 
was apparent in his good looks, gay 
laughter, and willingness to fight at the 
drop of a hat. Will was never known to 
use nnything other than his ham-like fists 
and few were the fights he ever lost; 
but on the rare occasion when he did 
lose, he would laugh heartily, get up, 
shake the hand of his opponent and say, 
while ruefully rubbing a sore jaw, “Man, 
man! You sure do pack a wallop!” Will 
held no grudges and the only two men 
who ever bested him in a fist fight were, 
to the day of his untimely death, his 
warm friends. 

Will’s folks lived around Ozark, White 
Oak and Altus, Arkansas, all small vil- 
lages and all recently carved out of the 
wilderness. Will’s family had come from 
Virginia. 

When he was twenty, Will married a 
neighbor girl, and by the time he was 
twenty-eight, there were three children. 
The following year his wife was taken 
by the scourge of the early settlers, 
typhoid fever, nnd the three children 
,were parecen out among his ME 

Will worked here and there, not being 
able to stand the loneliness of his own 
cabin after the death of his wife. He 
drifted over into the Cherokee Nation 
just across the river from Fort Smith 
and about a year later he married again. 

Although he was only thirty-five miles 
or So from home, transportation con- 
sisted of a lumber wagon pulled either 
y & team of horses or by slow-moving 
oxen and he did not go home to visit 
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Photo Courtesy Author 


Letter written by William L. Phillips the day before he was hanged 


very often after making a trip back to 
get his children, whom he loved devotedly. 
Will lived quietly in the Nation until 
trouble came which cost him his life 
under the Hanging Judge, and left his 
helpless little children orphans. 


WILL'S SECOND WIFE was Mary 

Hill. Her father, William Hill, was 
a cranky, mean old man who was a tyrant 
with his own family and known to his 
neighbors as hard to get along with. Hill 
had had trouble with a Mr. Lackey who 
lived on a neighboring farm, and the 
quarrel had almost come to blows, but 
Hill was not a man to fight with his fists, 
preferring to vent his anger on his fami- 
ly or someone who would not, or could 
not, fight back. 


Hill and Lackey had had trouble over 
the latter’s livestock which kept getting 
into Hill’s crops, and Hill had threatened 
to kill them if it happened again. Lackey 
countered by telling him that if he would 
fix his old broken-down fences, the cattle 
could not bother him. He also stated 
that if Hill killed the livestock he, Lackey, 
would shoot him for it. : 

Hil had a son just sixteen, a big, 
overgrown boy who stood in deathly fear 
of his father, having felt the lash of a 
rawhide quirt many a time. À camp 
meeting was in progress in a brush arbor 
just down the road from old man Hill's 
place, and the boy, Bob, had been attend- 
ing. One night he walked a neighbor girl 
home from meeting. l 

Hill had told him to leave the girl 
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Photo Courtesy Glenn Shirley Collection 


The old Federal building with its basement jail at Fort Smith, Arkansas, where thou- 
sands of prisoners were confined. Judge Parker's courtroom was on tho first floor above 
basement jail to left. 


alone and get right home from the meet- 
ing, with no fooling around. For a night 
or two Bob did as his father ordered, but 
the girl was pretty, the moon was full, 
and once again Bob walked the little girl 
home. They arrived at her gate and as 
they stood there talking for a moment, 
Hill suddenly appeared from behind some 
blackberry briars that grew outside the 
gate. He had the dreaded rawhide quirt 
coiled in his hand and he must have been 
a frightful sight indeed to the little girl 
and to his son. Bob well knew what was 
coming though even he, knowing his 
father as he did, could not imagine the 
sick humiliation he was to suffer here. 

With a hard, loud snap the dreadful 
whip descended and, when it was with- 
drawn for the second blow, a path of red 
was already showing across Bob Hill’s 
shoulders. The girl stood in petrified 
silence witnessing the terrible thing that 
was happening here in the darkness. 
Gripped in violent rage, the old man 
poured blow after cutting blow upon his 
son. Bob was writhing upon the ground 
when at last the girl fled screaming from 
the gate and her father came running 
from the house to find Hill stripping the 
clothing from his son. When Bob Hill 
lay completely naked, the father once 
again brought the whip down, and com- 
manded that his son get up and walk. 
They disappeared down the road with 
the whip still cracking across the back 
of the hapless youth. 

Mary, the Hill girl whom Will Phil- 
lips had married, was a good looking 
woman, but according to all reports she 
had nothing else good to her credit. Will 
was having trouble with his new wife, 
and the children were being neglected. 
Will worked hard and kept his troubles 
to himself, but the whole neighborhood 
soon knew that the new marriage was 
not going smoothly. Every time they had 
a fuss, Mary would go home and stay for 
a day or two. It seems that old man Hill 
had a soft spot somewhere in his heart 
fcr this girl, for he warned Will that 
ke had better never touch her or he 
would have to answer for it. à 

Hil and his son-in-law were having 
trouble, ulso, over the farm's broken- 
down old fences; there was just no way 
to keep livestock, which had open range, 
cut of the green fields of corn. A lot of 
bickering back and forth and a lot of 
threats made on both sides took place 
bcfore Will said flatly, "You shoot my 
cows or bother me again, and I'm going 
to put a hole through you." 
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HREE WEEKS later, Hill was dead, 

shot at close range with a 12-gauge 
shotgun loaded with buckshot. It was 
July and very hot in the bottoms along 
the Poteau River where Hill and Phil- 
lips lived. The old man had knocked the 
mud chinking from between the logs of 
his house near where his bed stood, in 
order to catch a little of the vagrant 
breeze that blows in Oklahoma during 
the summer, and he had lain down early, 
about 8:30, and gone to sleep. His back 
was to the logs where he had knocked 
out the chinking, and his small grand- 
daughter, three years old, was asleep 
on his arm. 


The killer poked the barrel of the shot- 
gun between the logs smack up against 
the back of Hill's head and pulled the 
trigger. Mrs. Hill was asleep on a pallet 
near the front door. Hill's head was 
almost severed from the shoulders, but 
e child slept on, not a shot touching 

er. 

Within a few days, Mr. Lackey, Bob 
Hill, and Will Phillips were rounded up 
and brought before the U. S. Commis- 
sioner at Fort Smith for questioning. 
All three had threatened to kill Hill, but 
at the scene of the murder, just outside 


the cabin, was a clear and distinct set of 
footprints of large size, leading toward 
Phillips! cabin. Will Phillips had the 
largest feet in the neighborhood. He also 
owned a 12-gauge shotgun, but so did 
Mr. Lackey. 

After questioning, Lackey and Bob 
were released but Will Phillips was 
bound to the old Fort Smith jail to await 
trial for murder. 

He steadfastly denied that he knew 
anything about the killing and main- 
tained at all times that Bob Hill had 
borrowed Lackey's gun and had killed 
his own father. It was known that Bob 
had been visiting Lackey quite frequent- 
ly after the affair of the whipping, and 
it was also common talk that Bob had 
said his father would pay for benting 
him and stripping him naked. 

Time dragged for Will, locked up in 
the dungeons of the old Fort Smith jail, 
and he wrote several letters to his folks 
especially to a cousin, William Sanford 
MeMurry, who lived at Ozark and who 
was helping to care for Phillips! children. 
In all his letters he declared his inno- 
cence, and he fully expected to be re- 
leased when his case came to trial, as he 
said simply, “You can't hang a man for 
having big fect." That is where Will 
Phillips was wrong. 


EARLY IN 1885, Will was brought to 

trial and sat stunned in the old court- 
room, which had seen so many men go 
to their deaths, when Parker pronounced, 
“You shall hang by the neck until you 
are dead." 

He sat unbelieving. To hang for a 
crime he never committed, upon such 
small evidence as a set of footprints and 
a threat made in anger, was something 
he couldn't accept. Will had told over 
and over again that he had lent Bob 
Hill a pair of shoes to wear to the camp 
meeting, since Bob had none of his own 
fit to wear, and that the shoes had never 
been returned. 

William Sanford McMurry was present 
in the courtroom as the sentence of doom 
fell upon his cousin, and well he knew 
there was no appeal. This very thing had 
given this seat of justice the name of 
“Hell Court." It was done now. Will's 

(Continucd on page 66) 


A courtroom scene in the old Federal building at Fort Smith, Arkansas. Judge Isaac 


Parker on tho bonch, trial jury on tho right. 
Photo Courtesy Glenn Shirley Collection 


WHEN THE INJUNS CAME 


Steamboat Springs, 1890; Yampa River and Steamboat Mountain on left, Woodchuck 


By HARRY E. WEBB 


llection 


Mountain on right, tho Soda Spring at far end of street in center. Portrait is of Logan 
Crawlord, ago twenty-eight, about ten years after the Indian scare. 


T COULD HAVE BEEN the earth- 
Shaking thunder or the heavy boot-toe 


against our door thut brought us all. 


nwake that rain-lashed night in the fall 
of 1897. 

“Who is it?" we kids heard Mother's 
quavery voice asking. 

"Niggah Geo’ge,” came the answer. 
"Lemme in!" " 

George Bratten, “Nigger George," was 
known and loved by everybody in our 
little town. For any favor or in any 
emergency George could be depended on 
to fulfill the job frec gratis. 

Mother hurried to open the never- 
locked door, and mud and rain poured in 
along with George. Without preamble his 
words tumbled over each other. 

“The Injuns is on us, Miss Webb,” he 
panted, “so don’t make no light! Bring 
all the guns, ca’tridges an’ powder an’ 
hurry to Brotherton’s. Ise got to git 
folks up, so gotta run now. An’ don’t 
make no noise!" he admonished as he 
hurried off. 

Even before Mother could say, “God 
help us!" m sisters and younger brother 
were squalling bloody murder, for 
George’s news had not been wholly un- 
expected. The town had had its warning. 

Donning clothing wrongside out, shoes 
on wrong feet due to no light except the 
lightning flashes, hunting and finally 
finding powder and shot for Dad’s six- 
gauge shotgun, we kids were herded out 
into the COME night. Whimpering, fall- 
ing, losing unbuttoned shoes in ankle- 
deep mud we ran toward the Ed Brother- 
ton home at the far end of town. And to 
add impetus to our flight was the inter- 
mittent red tongues of two signal fires, 


one directly behind us on Woodchuck 
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Mountain, the other atop Steamboat 
Mountain. 

Here and there we joined other breath- 
less families and although “quiet” had 
been the watchword, the barking of 
dozens of dogs, coupled with crying chil- 
dren and mothers, only went to heighten 
the terror. Added to this weird cacophony 
were the curses of men as they damned 
the town's supine unpreparedness with 
emphasis on a newly-appointed game 
warden. In his fervor to uphold a new, 
detestable rame law, which couldn't even 
be enforced on the whites much less a 
band of hungry Utes, Warden Wilcox 
had certainly got us in a mess. 

On hearing that a hunting party had 
sneaked off the Uinta Reservation and 
was slaughtering deer some miles to the 
northwest, Warden Wilcox had deputized 
Ed Brotherton and Jack White and set 
off to put the game-hungry redskins in 
their place. 

When he reached the hunting camp of 
some thirty bucks and half as many 
squaws the Warden found the sagebrush 
blossoming deerskins, and lines of meat 
drying in the sun. 

Having finished their kill. the íribe 
was just breaking camp when Wilcox and 
his deputies arrived on the scene. Know- 
ing not a word of Ute it was with diffi- 
culty that Wilcox singled out those he 
believed responsible for the expedition. 
Noting that they were well supplied 
with modern firearms he flashed his 
badge and six-shooter in one motion and 
proceeded to make arrests. 

It was a foolhardy act and one that 
none but a rank “tenderfoot” would have 
attempted. But, while criticizing the 
Warden's lack of judgment, we must 
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credit him with plenty of guts to attempt 
taking half a dozen surly bucks from 
among their fellows. With three .45s 
at their backs the red men caught their 
ponies and started off without protest. 
So far so good, and the Warden had 
reason to feel pretty biggety. 


HES ELATION, however, was short- 
lived. As they passed a tepee a young 
squaw flung back the flap and blasted 
away at Wilcox with a heavy calibre 
istol. Wheeling and firing almost before 
he took time to look, Wilcox put a bullet 
through the squaw's stomach. Without 
further ado the trio forgot their prison- 
ers and ducked for a deep wash where 
they had left their horses. Then all hell 
broke loose as the Indians grabbed what- 
ever firearm was handy and from the 
cover of buckboards and tepees began 
throwing lead. 

The law's position made up for the 
lack in numbers and the camp was in- 
discriminately sprayed by Winchester 
and six-shooter fire. Before Wilcox and 
Company leaped into saddles and rode fer 
dear life, they knew their shots had at 
least felled two women. Arriving back 
in Steamboat Springs their faces were 
ashen as they recounted their close brush 
with death. 


True Wes? 


Signal fires were burning on three sides of town. There 
was no doubt the settlement was in for trouble, all on 
account of a doggone greenhorn game warden! 


Wilcox was shaken by the encounter 
and he was to learn the downright agony 
of worried days and dream-haunted 
nights. Through a half-breed, one Neal 
Hart, the Chief of these vengeful people 
sent a message. T wo boys had talked with 
Neal at the ‘‘Soda Spring" below town 
and raced panting to relay the fateful 
news that not only put deep lines in the 
faces of the Wilcox household, but set 
plenty of other scalps acrawl: Unless 
our people delivered up to them within 
ten suns the man who had shot down 
their women they would come and take 
him. A horrible punishment was in store 
for Wilcox, as the emissary served notice 
that in punishment for his deed he would 
be tied in a den of rattlesnakes. And un- 
less our people complied with their re- 
quest others would suffer the same fate. 

This threat was far from being met 
with a “To hell with you!" attitude. Too 
many of our townspeople knew all about 
this intended torture-chamber. Rattle- 
snake Mountain lay but half a day's ride 
down towards the Uinta Reservation and 
its caves and slides fairly writhed with 
thousands of the reptiles. 

Twelve days passed with nothing hap- 
pening. Then came a second message: 
"We are coming to take him!" That was 
all. But to most souls in Steamboat this 
terse message spelled volumes. With less 
than three hundred heads in our town, 
all told, the odds sent against us would, 
no doubt, be overwhelming. 

While some of our gun-toting badmen 
pooh-poohed the threat, others felt it to 
be no idle boast. for the “Meeker Massa- 
cre" could still be remembered by many. 
But no actual preparedness steps were 
taken, though there was talk of remov- 
ing the women and children to the town 
of Yampa, some miles south. 

Some boys, fishing down below town, 
reported glimpsing an individual running 
but this was catalogued as overworked 
imagination. Then a mysterious copper- 
skinned stranger was seen loitering 
about the bridge above town late one 
evening, but by the time someone de- 
cided to investigate he had vanished. 
Immediately the word ran rife that he 
was, no doubt, a spy to look over our 
numbers and quite probably to locate the 
Wilcox home. With this, the atmosphere 
really became electrified. Hurried plans 
were made to get the women and young 
children to Yampa the following day. 
But in the dead of night, with one of the 
worst storms in years lashing the valley, 
more immediate action developed. 


A ROUND MIDNIGHT a flame was 

seen to flare up among the scrub-oaks 
on Woodchuck Mountain on the north 
skirts of town. As curious eyes scanned 
the rainswept blackness another fire 
suddenly sprang up on Steamboat Moun- 
tain directly across the river to the west. 
The watcher stood spellbound as the dim 
flames alternately boomed up, then died 
down, only to flare and die, flare and die. 
, “Signal fires!” some trembling, quaver- 
ing voice said and pandemonium was 
loosened all over town. 

My older brother, fifteen years of 
age, toted Pa’s old six-gauge shotgun 
while I guarded against the rain a can- 
vas bag of "the greatest breakthrough 
sf the age.” semi-smokeless powder. On 
reaching the Brotherton home we found 
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every room bulging at the seams with a 
panting, steaming, squalling mob. Sever- 
al women, including Mother, had hus- 
bands off on ranches along the path of 
the Indians and this added to their 
terror. Their men were, without doubt, 
already mangled corpses! 

Boys scurried here and there running 
errands. Our druggist, Charlie Baer, and 
two others Eushed their way inside, their 
arms full of guns of every description 
and calibre. Along with drugs Charlie 
carried a line of fine guns and had just 
received several of the latest nickel-steel 
barreled .30-30s. Pistols, rifles and shot- 
guns were hurriedly passed out to the 
town's best shots, their pockets and belts 
filled with shiny cartridges. 

It was then my brother remembered 
he had forgotten the shells for the six- 
gauge. Handing me the ten-pound weapon 
he hurried back through the flooded 
night to get the sack of shells, mostly 
empties, and reloading tools. The gun, 
using four-inch length shells, was the 
only one of its kind in the country, per- 
haps the world, since the gun had been 
made to special order in England. 

The Brotherton home had been chosen 
as a fortress not only for its size but 
for the fact that, with the exception of 
"Mayor" Crawford's house at the base 
of Woodchuck Mountain, it was the only 
stone building in town. 

From the looks of the artillery which 
included every model from muzzle load- 
ers down to the ultra-modern .30-30 Win- 
chester, not to mention the sabers and 
bayonets, it was plain our lives would go 
dearly. Pistols half a century old were 
loaded and primed while shells were 
handed out by the handful for the more 
modern weapons. Fires roared in every 
stove as bullet-ladles flashed in and out 
to pour their molten lead into molds of 
every kind and bore. Boys who were old 
enough to handle a jack-knife were put 
to whittling the feather edges and shaggy 
tails off the hot bullets while others 
scooped the remnants back into ladles. 

My brother came in exhausted from 
running, and crying because he had lost 
one of his new copper-toed boots. Some- 
one grabbed the reloading tools from his 
dripping hands and began pouring lead 
into the shot mold. Though originally 
made for one ball almost the size of a 
half dollar, our blunderbuss, since Father 
got it, had been used with buckshot. 
These, the size of a .44 bullet, three 
tiers high, twelve to the charge, made up 
the load that at a distance of fifty yards 
patterned fifteen feet. 

The “Parkinson Boys," as they were 
known, Kansas, Jim, and another whose 
name I've forgotten, and whose collective 
height towered twenty feet, nine inches, 
took our minds off our impending deaths 
by their ludicrous antics as they stood 
on chairs and rammed great charges in 
their long-barreled muskets. Now that 
the real test of battle drew close, it was 
surprising and edifying to see the mass 
of fearless men going about the grim 
business of loading shells, issuing orders 
and trying to school, in a moment's time, 
an army of men, women and boys to 
fight to the finish there in the dark 
without the possible shooting of their 
cohorts. 

Elmer Briteman, a tall, skinny boy, 
asked me to accompany him home to get 
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Courtesy Alma Baer 
Charlie Baor, as tho author knew him 
when he handed out ovory gun (including 
five of the first .30-30 Winchosters to bo 
manufactured) and ovory cartridge in his 
store. Many guns woro novor roturnod. 


some weapons. Trying to ape the fearless 
oldsters, and regardless of the fact that 
I, too, had lost one of my shoes, we 
set out across town with every dim 
object becoming a skulking, scalp-lifting 
Indian. 

Once in the basement of Elmer’s home 
he lighted a candle and took two broad- 
bladed cutlasses from the wall. Then he 
dragged a grinding stone from a corner. 
I had never before seen a foot-pedal stone 
and almost forgot our life or death pre- 
dicament as I watched Elmer work the 
heavy blades back and forth, the sparks 
flying in a steady stream while his bare, 
muddy feet shot up and down on the 
treadles. Tongue in cheek, Elmer tested 
the blades with his thumb and handed 
me one. It is remarkable the upitne 
effect the feel of those weapons had an 
as we hurried back to our fort we told 
each other it would be an unfortunate 
Indian who came within our range! 


LULL had come in the storm and 

seasoned plainsmen predicted the at- 
tack might come with ıt. In corrobora- 
tion of their grim surmise both signal 
fires suddenly belched and spouted their 
sinister messages in high, venomous 
spurts. It was then agreed that the best 
move was to hurry the women and young- 
sters away. Those with babies would go 
in the Morrison wagon, others would 
have to walk. 

With a pretense at bravery, wives and 
sweethearts kissed their men and were 
out sloshing across the watery yard for 
their trek southward when some keen- 
eyed youngster let out u yell and pointed. 
Like a tiny ruby, at first it glowed off 
there in the valley to our south, gradu- 
ally gaining dimension until it, too, shot 
flames skyward. Someone estimated it 
to be about two miles distant where the 
Yampa and Rabbit Ear Range road 
branched. We were cut off! Surrounded! 
The three signal fires now formed a per- 
fect triangle. 

Everyone tried to swarm back indoors. 
Men cursed the fatal delay while women 
cried or prayed. Two young wives, soon 
to become mothers, broke into screaming 
hysteria, pleading for someone to shoot 
them. At the same time our local "char- 
acter.” Skinny Smith, hobbled around 
shouting that “Somebody a damsite bet- 
ter shoot Wilcox instead!” 

The doctor’s wife threw her arms 
around her husband’s neck coaxing him 
for a merciful death. Whispers ran 
among the men and the doctor freed his 
wife’s fingers, stood his rifle in a corner 
and hurried away. Then someone re- 
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membered the Moores. The Moore ranch 
bordered the town to the east and two 
boys were off on a run to warn them. 
Half an hour later the bedraggled family 
of seven swelled our steaming numbers. 
Willis, the oldest boy, and his bushy- 
whiskered father added a double-barreled 
shotgun, a cap and ball revolver and two 
.45-90 Sharp's rifles to the truly amazing 
arsenal. 

“They won't jump us ‘fore daylight," 
old Moore said. “I’ve fit th’ Apaches 
under Miles an’ th’ Sioux with Crook 
an’ I know. Just rest yer britches a spell, 
"cause thar's plenty o' time. Meantime, 
we'll git organized." 

Moore’s assurance that the Indians 
would not attack until dawn sort of gave 
us a new lease on life, for it would 
greatly lessen the disadvantage in num- 
bers. A hand-to-hand conflict in the 
dark, outnumbered perhaps ten to one, 
was enough to strike terror into the 
bravest of hearts; but with daylight our 
men would certainly give a first-class ac- 
count of themselves. 

Moore ordered a heavy guard thrown 
about the building. Four “pioneer” 
women who thoroughly understood the 
business were to reload shells while sev- 
eral boys were to act as carriers. At 
this point the mud-smeared doctor ran 
in bearing the familiar black satchel and 
was seen to take from it a glass-stop- 
pered bottle. This he handed to his wife, 
then with a few mumbled words hurried- 
ly picked up his rifle and joined the 
guard. 

Sebe Brobeck, a tall, hard-muscled 
man, suggested that he reconnoiter 
among the scrub-oaks on Woodchuck 
Mountain and try to ascertain our foe's 
numbers. “Suicide!” some urgued. Bro- 
beck won out, and a moment later with 
four .46 Colt’s buckled around him he 
Set out afoot for Woodchuck Mountain, 
while Bruce Burgess got a horse and in- 
vestigated the war party to our south. 
Once again the rain turned loose in tor- 
rents and as we awaited developments 
someone produced a pair of field glasses. 
With these the lookers swore they could 
sec hundreds of forms circling the fires. 
Moore suid before going into battle the 
Injuns always went through the rituals 
of a war dance. 

An hour passed, with nerves strained 
to the breaking point. Then a sentry was 
heard to call out. It was Brobeck, and 
stumbling along in his lead was a sop- 
ping wet, shame-faced lad whom every- 
one recognized, Logan Crawford, the son 
of the town’s so-called Mayor. 


GET ERE'S your blankety blank red- 

skins!" said Brobeck, so riled up he 
couldn't talk without cussing. “Somebody 
go fetch the other son-of-a-so-and-so 
that’s across th’ river!” 

Folks poured out of the building and 
crowded »round Brobeck and his prison- 
er. As the cast grew gray the second 
youthful prankster was literally dragged 
in by John Eads, a miner, and “One-eved 
Griff” a two-gun character, the twenty- 
year-old having been surprised in the act 
of tossing a tomato-can of blasting pow- 
der into the dying flames. The powder, 
two kegs of it, had been taken from Mr. 
Crawford’s nearby onyx quarry by the 
youth and toted atop the two peaks to 
lend realism to the “Injun signals.” The 
oak on Woodchuck and the pine on 
Steamboat Mountain had supplied all the 
fuel needed to keep their fires alive. If 
there had been any doubts in their minds 
as to the effectiveness of their work 
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they had but to view this yardful of 
concentrated misery. 

They had planned to send up a few 
more signals then hurry unseen to their 
beds, but they had not reckoned with the 
iron nerves of Brobeck. The queer part 
of it was that not a soul had noted their 
absence from the assemblage. 

The third fire proved to be nothing 
but a drowned-out freighter who had 
“rolled a few logs on the coals to dry 
out the atmosphere.” 

From the stern tones, as the youths 
were ordered to appear in “Court” at ten 
that morning, the boys knew it to be no 
laughing matter. The pranksters sensed 
they were in for something far more 
drastic than a mere reprimand. 

Their hearing was held in the little 
wooden church with “Judge” Dunfield, 
at the request of the citizenry, presiding 
as referee. At the appointed hour every 
pew and seat was filled and the hallway 
overflowing, even to the outside. A 
strange court and a queer proceeding, 
that In every pew sat men with coat- 
tails bulging from a heavy gun beneath. 
Far back, their backs to the wall, sat the 
two culprits with six-shooters dangling 
from their belts. No request or attempt 
was made to disarm them. The situation 
was tense—íor this was no ordinary 
court of law with the accused sitting 
helpless before the bar. 

From the pulpit lanky, lawyer McClel- 
land began his excoriation; he hadn't had 
a “case” or a chance to orate for a year, 
and now wasted no words in preamble. 
With shouted emphasis he pointed out the 
gravity of the joke which came near pre- 
cipitating a mass suicide. He ranted about 
over-wrought nerves and a wholesale pact 
of self-destruction. Several women had 
vowed not to be taken alive and the ac- 
cidental discharge of one of those old 
weapons might have touched off a trage- 
dy. Enough poison, he said, had “come 
into the Brotherton home in that black 
satchel to send every woman there to 
kingdom come in the flash of an eye!" 
A HUSH fell over the gloomy room. 

Dunfield, who had sat stoically at the 
lawyer’s elbow, stared out over the sea 
of faces. It was, in fact, a vigilante court, 
with every man present a judge of sorts. 

But there was no danger of mob mule. 
Every man there respected Dunfield to 
the point that he was willing to leave 


Author Webb. mounted, posed for this pub- 
licity shot in 191], while a performer in 
Wild West shows. 
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the case in the Judge’s hands. Besides, 
the crowd expected to hear momentarily 
the words which would mean “take ’em 
out and hang ’em,” for the Dunfield 
family had suffered no less terror than 
others. The room was very quiet. 

As Dunfield continued to stare vacant- 
ly and drum his fingers, as if carefully 
weighing the outcome of his decision, a 
strange thing happened. Strange, because 
many believed that it influenced his 
meting out of justice. 

All forenoon the big room had been 
murky and gloom-laden, when suddenly 
the heavy mist had lifted as if snatched 
away by some great hand and once again 
the valley was bathed in the sun's in- 
spiring warmth. Outside a robin sang. 
Life was good. 

Dunfield sat in deep meditation. He 
had a choice of two decisions. One would 
mean plenty of bloodshed the moment 
anyone attempted to lay hands on the 
heavily-armed, thoroughly scared young 
men. The other would mean the repudia- 
tion of McClelland's plea to "string 'em 
up!" 

Perhaps his decision was influenced by 
his deep respect for the youths’ parents— 
for the boys themselves. He had known 
them a long time, had watched them 
through high school, as they grew to 
useful citizens. Perhaps something else, 
something inanimate, influenced him. 
Anyway, what was already done could 
never be undone. 

"Logan," he began, “just why did you 
do this?" 

"Just for fun," came Logan's weak 
and thoroughly repentant answer. “And 
Im terribly sorry." 

Dunfield wiped his glasses, blew his 
nose and stared at the stained-glass of 
a window. After a while he turned and 
addressed the other youth, Harry Jones. 

"Harry, what have you to say for 
yourself ?" 

“We just wanted to scare hell out of 
old Wilcox, I guess," said Harry in all 
meekness. 

For some moments Judge Dunfield 
remained silent. 

“Boys,” he said at last, "there are a 
great many present who will say that I 
would be doing your parents, and possibly 
yourselves, and the community at large 
a great favor by dealing with you most 
severely. However, I am not going to let 
last night's episode sway me from the 
belief that you have learned a great les- 
son. Also, that the trust I am placing 
in you boys shall ever have been mis- 
placed. Go home and let this be a lesson 
to you." 

So ended, with rare jurisprudence, a 
case which might have been truly tragic. 
As for Warden Wilcox and his family, 
their nerves had near snapped under the 
strain and they soon moved away. 

The dreaded coming of the Indians 
never materialized. In fact, so far as 
anyone could ascertain, none had been 
planned, save in the minds of the two 
pranksters, the idea hatching when Neal 
Hart had concocted his story simply be- 
cause Warden Wilcox was in such dis- 
favor in the community. As for the ''cop- 
per-skinned" stranger seen at the Bear 
River bridge, that was a bona fide state- 
ment. The individual was a Mexican, acs 
few in our parts had ever before sce: 
one of his breed. | 

The following Sunday our usuals 
grim-faced minister looked down en bh. 
flock with a beaming smile. He ob:er ec 
several citizens there who had never bo- 
fore seen the inside of a church. 
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left trapped in the pits 


HO TODAY would consider riding 
horseback from Denver to Walsen- 
burg—or east to west across the state 
of Indiana—or from Carson City, Neva- 
da, to San Francisco Bay—in just over 
twenty-seven hours? 
The midnight ride of Paul Revere was 
a bridle-path jaunt in the park com- 
pared to the ride of Joe Rankin, 100 


years later and 2,000 miles west of 
Boston. i 
Even the seven-day-seventeen-hour 


trip from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacra- 
mento, California, by Pony Express with 
Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address can- 
not equal the 160-mile, 27%4-hour ride 
from Milk Creek, Colorado, to Rawlins, 
Wyoming, in September, 1879. Pony Ex- 
press riders changed horses every 
twenty-five miles at way stations, but 
Joe Rankin caught his own on the range 
and drove them to the corral. 

While much of the Pony Express route 
was over flat or rolling country, Joe 
Rankin, the livery stable owner from 
Rawlins, crossed several mountainous 
divides, all the while riding above 6,000 
feet. And the Utes were on the warpath. 

They had attacked the 153 men in the 
Thornburgh expedition. Already ten men 
were dead, forty were wounded, and 
most of the horses were down. The men 
and women and children at the White 
River Agency were probably dead. As- 
suredly, they were captives. 

Nathan C. Meeker, a dreamer of Uto- 
rias, had been appointed Indian agent at 
White River on the western slope of 
Colorado the year before. The Utes, pony 
Indians for a couple of hundred years, 
hanters of the elk and the mule deer and 
the black bear, were going to become 
farmers, Meeker had said. 
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Joe Rankin 


He did more than say it. He ordered 
plows, seed wheat, shovels and wheel- 
barrows. Since the Ute bucks refused 
to cooperate, Meeker hired white plow- 
men from Greeley. They destroyed the 
grass of the pony pasture and the race 
track that Ute Jack, Chief Johnson, 
Chief Douglas and old, fat Colorow, the 
biscuit-beggar, had laid out in the mea- 
dow. The Utes shot at the plowmen from 
the brush. 

So confident was Meeker that he 
bought a threshing machine, now on dis- 
play at Hayden, to clean the grain that 
the Utes would grow. 

Meeker’s biggest mistake, however, 
was calling for the Army. General Crook 
ordered Thomas Tipton Thornburgh, com- 
manding Fort Steel, east of Rawlins, 
Wyoming, to proceed under special in- 
structions to the Agency more than 150 
miles south, to assist Meeker. 

Major Thornburgh, new in the terri- 
tory, took his four companies to Rawlins. 
They were not a full complement, but 
they were seasoned Indian fighters. 
Thornburgh, however, was not. Only a 
year before he had taken his troops to 
stop two bands of Cheyenne Indians 
headed north in Nebraska, became lost 
in fog, took wrong trails, and had to be 
rescued from the sand hills. They never 
suw the Cheyenne Indians they were 
chasing. 

The handsome major had learned from 
that experience, however, and for this 
expedition demanded good scouts. He was 
advised to hire Joe Rankin, the operator 
of the livery stable in Rawlins. 


ANKIN, thirty-four, quiet, and a 
former soldier, agreed to guide the 
Major to the reservation. They started 
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southward on September 22. With 220 
mules, 33 wagons with supplies, and a 
horse for each man, Rankin led the caval- 
ry down the rugged Colorado Plateau. 

At the crossing of the Bear (Yampa) 
River, they were met by Ute Jack and 
several Indians who had just purchased 
the remaining ammunition and whiskey 
at Peck Trading Post at the river cross- 
ing. 

In the talks which followed, Major 
Thornburgh was told by the Utes not to 
come closer or cross the reservation 
boundary, to return to Rawlins, and 
to find a new agent to replace Mr. 
Meeker. 

.''hornburgh, however, had his orders 
from General Crook and told Joe Ran- 
kin to lead on. Across the divide to Wil- 
liams Fork, across to Stinking Gulch, 
across another divide to Milk Creek, 
Rankin led them. 

At the head of Coal Creek Canyon, 
ubout twenty miles from the agency 
headquarters in Powell Park, they 
stopped. They had reached the boundary 
of the reservation. 

But they didn't stay there and, in- 
stead, headed southwest into the reserva- 
tion. Utes appeared on the hill: above 
the creek. After a few moments of hesi- 
tancy, the battle was on. 

Somewhere, along the stretched-out 
column of cavalry and wagons, or from 
the hills above the creekbed, shots rang 
out. Before the Major could really as- 
semble his forces, he fell from his horse 
with a rifle bullet in his hend. Captain 
J. Scott Payne, himself wounded, was 
now in command. He ordered the wagons 
into a crude barricade. 

Before the pits had been dug and 

(Continucd on page 51) 
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The old, old story of a little doublecross and By JOE K. PARRISH 


how i — 
it grew Illustrated by Al M. Napoletano 


ANY STORIES of buried treasure 

e DISAPPEARING are fakes, folk tales or fantasies. 

Not this one. Three cowboys accidentally 

LL —N discovered a real treasure in a cave near 

Juarez, Mexico, in May, 1963—and a 
whopper it was, too. 

It consisted of nineteen leather sacks 
full of gold coins, and six solid gold in- 
gots weighing forty kilos, or eighty- 
eight pounds, each. The gold bars alone 

are worth $295,680, and the value of the 
Of LA NARIZ coins, if they're old and rare, is literally 
incalculable. But, due to the treachery of 
one of the finders, the treasure was 
stolen the day after it was discovered. 
And to this very day no one has realized 
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so much as a peso from this fabulous 
hoard of boodle, including the traitor. 

The theft made a splash that rippled 
outward in ever-widening circles which 
eventually involved the Juarez police, 
the governor, treasurer and attorney 
general of the State of Chihuahua, and 
the comptroller general of the Republic 
of Mexico. 

In telling this story I have stuck to 
what I believe to be the facts, as nearly 
as I could make them out through the 
smoke screen of lies, larceny, devious 
dealings and doublecrossings that en- 
veloped this treasure almost from the in- 
stant it was found. 

I’ve changed many of the names of 
people involved because all except one 
are still very much alive. Nerves are still 
raw from the accusations, mud-slinging 
and name-calling that went on. Besides, 
the men who stole this treasure are sit- 
ting on it, biding their time, waiting for 
the ruckus to die down so that they may 
quietly dispose of it and retire from the 
proceeds. 
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UR STORY begins on a mountain 
known as La Nariz (The Nose), so- 
named because it is shaped for all the 
world like a giant proboscis. It is located 
some forty miles south of Juarez. 

Three ranch hands, Juan Garcia, Jose 
Gonzales and Jesus Rodriguez (not their 
real names), were out riding the range 
when a sudden rainstorm came up. They 
were near the mountain, so they spurred 
their horses in its direction to seek 
shelter. 

One of them thought he saw a cave 
on the slope, and they left their mounts 
and climbed up to investigate. Sure 
enough, in the hillside there was a cav- 
ern into which they crawled to await 
the passing of the storm. 

They gathered twigs and dried vege- 
tation left by packrats and built a fire 
to warm and dry themselves. When the 
flames blazed up one of the men noticed 
something in the back of the cave. He 
went to investigate and in a few moments 
called to his companions. 

“Amigos—come look at this 

The other two crawled to join him. 
Arrayed along the back wall of the cave 
they saw a row of small, ancient leather 
sacks, folded over and tied by thongs. 
This description is remarkably similar 
to one given by Josiah Gregg in Com- 
merce of the Pratries, when he describes 
the sacks used to carry silver bullion and 
coins on muleback by traders on the old 
Santa Fe Trail. 

Eagerly the three cowboys opened one 
of the bags and discovered it to be full 
of gleaming gold coins! They counted 
eighteen more of the sacks, half buried 
under blown sand and dust, all similarly 
filled. 

That wasn’t all. One of the trio acci- 
dentally kicked a small pile of debris 
and nearly broke his toe. He scraped 
away the sand and uncovered those six 
enormous gold bars. 

The cowboys were stunned at their 
good fortune. Never, even in their wildest 
dreams, had it ever occurred to them that 
they might someday rise above their 
humble stations as poor but honest 
campesinos. Yet here they were, maybe 
richer even than the wealthy rancher for 
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' "whom they worked. 


Their senses returned. In their Joy 
they shouted jests and pummeled eac 
other and did crazy, happy things. Then 
they settled down around the fire to lay 
plans. 

Obviously they couldn't carry all that 
swag on three horses. After much debate 
they decided to return in a few days 
with a borrowed pick-up truck, gather 
up their fortune, and sell the stuff in 
Juárez. 

They agreed on a day. When the rain 
stopped they scrambled back down to 
their horses and went about their work, 
hearts bursting with happiness and 
wonder. 

The appointed day came, and Garcia 
and Gonzales were at the rendezvous 
with the truck. They waited for Rodri- 
guez. Time passed, and their missing 
companion failed to appear. Finally they 
decided to proceed without him and give 
him his share of the loot later. 

They drove to La Nariz, backed the 
truck as close to the base of the moun- 
tain as they could, and clambered up to 
the treasure cave. They entered and, 
turning on flashlights, crawled toward 
the gold that was to free them from their 
lives of toil and poverty. 

But something was wrong. Where 
there had been nineteen leather sacks 


of gold coins, there now were nineteen 
empty little craters in the sand. Where 
there had been six gold ingots, there now 
was just a pile of disturbed dust. They 
rubbed their eyes and looked again. Still 
no treasure. . 

Quickly they descended the mountain, 
piled into the truck and, wheels spray- 
ing gravel, roared away. They drove to 
the Juárez police station and filed a com- 
plaint against Rodriguez charging him 
with nd theft. 

Rodriguez was arrested and jailed. 
His story was that on the appointed day 
he had been in Chihuahua City on a fam- 
ily emergency and hadn't been nble to 
keep the rendezvous. He emphatically 
denied stealing the treasure and pro- 
i to be as mystified as everybody 
else. 

Now the Juárez newspapers got hold 
of the story and had themselves a ball. 
La Cronica, a daily, played it up with 
big, black, blazing headlines for days. 
Circulation soared. 

Rodriguez was described as a “Judas” 
and “traitor.” It was pretty plain what 
had happened. Rodriguez undoubtedly 
had returned to the treasure ahead of 
time and removed it. But there was no 
evidence, no proof. Indeed, the very 
existence of such a treasure was, in the 
eyes of the hard-bitten police officers, a 
matter for conjecture, 


IN AN EFFORT to dig up a concrete 
clue, the police decided to re-enact the 
crime. An "Incredible Odyssey to Look 
for the Great Treasure" (headline in 
La Cronica, May 30, 1963) was organ- 
ized. Traveling in a “resplendent” 1962 
Chevrolet police station wagon, were Al- 
fredo Reza, Luis Silva and Moises 
Longoria (real names) of the Judicial 
Police; Garcia and Gonzales, the victims; 
Rodriquez, the suspect; and two Juárez 
newsmen. : 

The expedition took the old Camino 
Real (now the Pan-American High- 
way) to Samalayuca, a village about 
twenty-five miles south of Juárez. 
Three kilometers beyond they turned 
west on a back-country road. According 
to La Cronica, they passed through the 
ranches of El Vergel, Joluco, Sancho, 
Dos Hermanos and La Noria. They 
stopped briefly at the latter ranch, then 
proceeded through Canon de Nopal and 
arrived at the mountain named La Naríz 
ut two o’clock in the morning. They 
camped till dawn with one of the police 
officers on guard. At sun-up they 
climbed to the cave. Sure enough, it was 
empty. 

The police and the victims then begun 
putting pressure on Rodriguez. He main- 
tained his innocence for quite a while 
but finally broke down, confessing that 
he had, indeed, gone back to the cave 
before the rendezvous. Acting on orders, 
he said, of Pedro Sanchez (false name), 
a ranch foreman, he had loaded the 
boodle onto a truck and taken it to San- 
chez, who in turn had transferred it to 
Ricardo Vasquez (false name), manager 
of a large Juarez industrial concern. 
Sanchez told him that Vasquez would 
know how to dispose of the loot. Rodri- 
guez said nothing about any plans to 
share the proceeds with his two friends. 

Now that the crime was solved, every- 
body scrambled back down the moun- 
tain, piled into the station wagon, and 
drove to El Barreal Ranch headquarters, 
where the cops put the cuffs on Sanchez. 
. When Sanchez asked why he was be- 
ing arrested, Rodriguez said, "Don't 

(Continued on page 70) 
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INCE THE PEOPLE who settled in 


the trade area where my father 
established his store, came from Just 
about every state and territory, their 
tastes and needs were as varied as their 
backgrounds. He located in old Faxon, 
that had started out as Slogan, in Co- 
manche County, Oklahoma Territory. 
This was about two miles northwest of 
the present town of Faxon. The time 
was March, 1902, following the opening 
of the country the fall before. 

Dad had no previous experience in the 
mercantile business. He had enjoyed 
several prosperous years on our farm 
in Marshall County, Kansas. But now 
he had sold his farm at an unheard-of 
price, and was seeking two things: cheap 
land which would grow in value, and an 
easier way than farming for an old man 
to make a living. 

We hauled the lumber for the store 
building from Lawton, about twenty 
miles to the northeast. The building’s 
dimensions were twenty by sixty feet, 
and it was of box-type construction. It 
was sealed, had a shingle roof, and sat 
on stone piers at four-foot intervals. I 
think the best recommendation for our 
construction is that sixty-two years later 
it is still in use. We later moved it five 
miles overland to the town of Chattanoo- 
ga. It stands on the main street, the 
oldest building in town. I confess that it 
is showing its age. 

Having no preconceived idea about 
what he should stock or exactly how a 
store should be run proved a decided 
advantage. Father’s problems were to be 
different from those facing a country 
store in a Kansas farming community. 
And I don't recall that we even consid- 
cred that we might have Indian custom- 
ers as well as white; yet we soon had 


Practically every farmer——-at one time or another—has thought 

there surely must be some easier way to make a living—like 

maybe putting in a little stock of goods somewhere? setting 
up a little business? 


Indian business that for probably three 
years actually overshadowed our white 
homesteader trade. 

An example of the diversity of tastes, 
though an extreme one, is tobacco. My 
guess at this time is that at least eight 
out of ten men chewed, and many both 
chewed and smoked. There were five 
popular brands of chewing tobacco, led 
by Star and Horseshoe. We also carried 
at least ten lesser brands. Our sales of 
chewing tobacco, in due time, were well 
over one hundred pounds a week. Be- 
cause we tried to satisfy everyone's taste, 
many people gave us their business in 
preference to trading at a store which 
carried only two or three brands, ex- 
pecting their customers to take what 
they could get. 

Duke's Mixture and Bull Durham took 
care of most of the cigarette smokers' 
needs, and about four other brands took 
care of the rest of the smokers. The la- 
dies’ snuff wants were not so diversified. 
Honest, Garretts, and Tube Rose, each 
in five, ten and twenty-five cent sizes, 
comprised the inventory. 

For the first year or so, as there was 
no drugstore closer than Lawton, a stock 
of standard drugs was a must. Generally 
speaking, Indian country is malaria 
country. Though the Indian had built up 
a resistance to the disease, his mosquito 
friends played havoc with white people 
coming from a non-malarial area. 

Calomel, quinine, castor oil, Grove's 
Chill Tonic, Black Draught, and Epsom 


salts were musts. Castoria and Cham- 
berlain's were mostly for the little folks. 
Then, of course, there was need of spirits 
and oil of turpentine for antiseptics, 
camphor and oil of cloves for the aching 
teeth, and Sloan's liniment for those who 
developed rheumatism. Sick horses had 
to have spirits of niter. 


REGARDLESS of where people came 

* from, they could bring but little food 
along. Few arrived in.time to get out a 
garden the first year, and of course 
there were no orchards. They could make 
their old clothes last over, but they had 
to buy food. There were lots of cattle in 
the country, but no butcher shops. Be- 
cause there was no ice, during warm 
weather we could get fresh meat only 
when someone would butcher his animals 
in the hope that he could sell the meat 
before it spoiled. 

The biggest selling meat in our store 
was dry-salt pork sides and bellies. People 
from Arkansas, the Indian Nations, and 
Texas were the biggest buyers of this 
type of meat; but many from other areas 
who purchased the higher-priced smoked 
meat at the start switched to the cheaper 
dry-salt before they got their claims on 
a make-living basis. 

As I was only in the beginning of my 
fifteenth year, and had lived all my life 
in one community, many things touched 
off my funny bone; and I had to learn 
to keep my face straight and roll with 
the punch. For instance, we had numer- 


Early photo shows "Uncle Sim" Gilles and Mrs. Gilles in the door way of the old store, which is standing today. 
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Uncle Sim's TRADING 


Truc West 


ous people who asked for canned roast- 
ing ears, when they wanted canned corn. 
Others asked for a dime’s worth of cheese 
and crackers. What they wanted was for 
you to cut the cheese a little short and 
give them some crackers to eat with it. 

For some time there was no restaurant 
in town, and we had a table at the back 
of the store where people could sit and 
eat canned salmon, sardines, Vienna 
suasage, potted ham, etc. We had a few 
forks and spoons, a bottle of vinegar, 
and one of pepper sauce on the table, 
along with an open box of crackers. There 
were few hours of the day when there 
wasn’t someone eating at the table. 

We didn’t have the shelf room to carry 
a stock of shoes. Besides, Dad did not 
have the money it takes to carry a stock 
of shoes the year around. What he did 
was to shoe his customers twice a year. 
About the first of September, or a little 
later, we would get in several dozen 
pairs of shoes, for both men and women. 
The men’s shoes were mostly of the work- 
shoe variety, with a few pairs of dress 
shoes. 

We set the cases up on end at the rear 
of the store, took the lids off, and sold 
the shoes directly from the case. In a 
couple of weeks we would have all of 
our “regulars” shod for the winter and 
only the occasional pairs left would find 
their way to the shelf. This scene was 
repeated in the spring. When we learned 
what kind of shoes the Indians bought 
for their children, especially the girls, 
we kept shoes in stock for them as they 
bought throughout the year. . 

We handled the bedding situation in 
much the same way. Dad would buy a 
bale of cotton blankets and a bale of cot- 
ton comforts for fall delivery. and our 
customers would supply their winter 
needs. Often we would have the whole 
supply sold out before the discount date 
ran out on the invoice. 


STORE 


By ALBERT S. GILLES 


Photos Courtesy Author 


Mother bought our piece goods, no- 
tions, and findings. She, too, had to feel 
her way. I am sure it was her taste in the 
selection of calicos, ginghams, and braid 
that was originally responsible for at- 
tracting the Indian women to our store. 

It had been Dad's intention to do our 
own freighting. But as trade developed, 


freighting became too heavy a burden. 


He had bought a large team, wagon, and 
harness soon after we arrived. To get a 
load of stock for the store was a hard 
trip and a long day. He would leave early, 
Stable and feed the team, do his running 
around, hitch up and load his merchandise 
Írom the several locations, and then drive 
tke twenty miles home with a heavy load. 
I am sure he must have found this about 
as tiring as a day at harvest time on the 
farm. 

there was an unpleasant side to 
freighting besides the long days. Two 
creeks near our town, West Cache and 
Bice Beaver, had to be forded. Both of 
these creeks headed in the Wichita 
“fcuntains, and had substantial water- 
tens after they left the mountains. One 
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Women of the community attending a party at tho Bon Baker homo. This photo was taken 

within a year of the timo tho storo picture was takon. Only last names aro available. 

Seated from left to right: author's mother: Bain: Lowroy: Fonder. Standing, left to right: 
Mangan: Opsal: Bakor: Sharp: Amott: Murphy; Shull: Little. 


or both could be out of their banks, al- 
though there had been no rain locally. 
Freight wagons were held up for hours 
or days on numerous occasions. Also it 
was not always possible to get started 
on the day planned. 

I remember one trip when Mother went 
with Dad, and it rained on them nearly 
all the way home. Dark hit them before 
they got to West Cache, and they decided 
to come on in before the creek could rise 
and maroon them. Mother waded the 
creek and climbed the muddy bank before 
rejoining the wagon. It was probably 
eleven o'clock when they drove in. I had 
closed the store and gone to bed. Now I 
had to roll out, let them in, and care for 
the team, and then we had to unload the 
freight out of the rain. I think that was 
about the time Dad decided to use the 
regular freight haulers. 

Those making their living from haul- 
ing freight were mostly men who had 
come into the country and registered for 
land. Having failed to draw a claim, and 
finding work with their teams plentiful, 
they remained. Mostly middle-aged, they 
had probably made other land openings 
before. Ás everyone was a stranger to 
everyone else, you accepted the other 
fellow by faith. 

The merchant was dependent on the 
freight hauler to deposit his money for 
him in the bank at Lawton. Before we 
had been in business very long, Dad wus 
sending around five hundred dollars a 
week to Lawton by the men hauling our 
freight. I never knew of one being un- 
faithful to his trust. Had he seen fit to 
abscond, he could have driven east to the 
Nations and easily had thirty-six hours’, 
or more, start on any pursuit. 


ARING for the store's money was a 

disturbing chore. It was nearly two 
years before we were able to get a safe, 
and another year before we had a local 
bank. About the time we got our store 
started, Dad bought the relinquishment 
on an improved claim. It was about n 
mile and a half from the store to the 
house on the claim. The homesteader was 


returning to Texas by wagon, so he sold 
us his furniture as well. When we began 
living on the claim, it meant carrying 
the money back and forth. 

As it was always dark, winter or sum- 
mer, before we could close the store, we 
worked various and sundry schemes to 
transport the money. It was my job to 
hitch up the team, as well as to carry 
the silver. We could easily have two to 
three hundred dollars in silver if the 
freight wagons had been held up a day 
or two. 

After I tied the team out front, I would 
continue working around the store, in- 
cluding making necessary trips out to 
the tent warehouse in the rear. Finally 
I would stroll out into the darkness and 
not come back. I would have the coin 
sacks, my shotgun, and my bird dog. I 
tried to go a little different route each 
night, and before I approached the house 
I would send the dog nhead to inspect 
the house and barn to see if we had any 
company. 

Mother handled the paper money und 
checks. She had a brownish tan wallet 
like the ones men carried in their inside 
coat pockets in those days. It was about 
the color of mesquite grass, and she 
had several feet of black thread fastened 
to the wallet. She planned, if anyone 
stopped her, to throw the wallet out on- 
to the prairie. The thread would help us 
find it the next morning. 

Our Indian business just seemed to 
happen. At least we had made no con- 
scious effort to attract it. In fact Dad 
and Mother never made any effort to 


. learn the Comanche language. We were 


surprised to learn later that many mer- 
chants made it a practice to boost the 
price when an Indian was buying. I am 
sure that idea never occurred to any 
of us. We were later to find that the 
missionaries had been checking our prices 
and bookkeeping, and had passed the 
word on to the Indians that we had one 
price for all. 

We had no family history of past 
trouble with Indians, so when an Indian 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HERE'S a story of a mule freight 
train trudging the fifty miles from Mt. 
Idaho, near Grangeville, to Elk City, 
Idaho, with a lady on one side of a mule's 
pack saddle and the lady’s cookstove on 
the other to balance the load. The tale 
doesn’t reveal how much the lady and 
the stove weighed, but some of the big 
pack mules could carry around 300 
ounds. One thing is certain—if the 
ady was to get to the robust mining 
camp, she had to either walk, or ride a 
horse or a mule. 

It wasn’t until the late 1890s that a 
crude wagon road was chopped through 
the wilderness country to Elk City; and 
even then, during the winter months, 
wagons and pack animals were useless 
when the snow piled six to ten feet deep. 
Supplies and mail went in on men’s 
backs, or were pulled on ‘sleds by men 
nnd, sometimes, dogs. 

Today’s State 14 into Elk City is a 
super-highway compared with  yester- 
day's paths, but winter-time travel into 
and out of Elk City can still be an ad- 


venture. Floods have caused extensive 
damage at times. Nevertheless, the drive 
along the South Fork of the Clearwater 
River and Red River is one of the most 
scenic in north-central Idaho. 

It's unlikely that the lady with her 
cookstove gave much thought to the fact 
she was traversing one of the North- 
west's famed trails—the old Nez Percé 
Trail. It had been used by the Indians 
for centuries to cross over the Bitter- 
root Range into what is now Montana to 
hunt buffalo. This is the trail, too, which 
the Lewis and Clark expedition missed 
on their historic journey. Instead they 
took the northern route, the Lolo Trail, 
which is much more difficult. And the 
party almost perished. 

Elk City, the queen mining village, 
celebrated its centennial in the fall of 
1961. The anniversary was notable for 
several reasons other than 100 years of 
existence. For the first time in its his- 
tory, Elk City had electricity from the 
outside. And a short time before, the 
town had acquired its first permanent 


By FERRIS WEDDLE 


ALONG THE NEZ PERCE TRAIL 


church and its first permanent elemen- 
tary school. Recently, telephone service 
was installed. 

The excitement over EIk City's 20th 
Century events could not have equaled 
the excitement in Portland, Oregon, when 
news of the new strike reached the city 
in the spring of 1861. A Portland news- 
paper reporter put it this way: “As the 
news radiated, picks and shovels were 
thrown down, claims deserted, and turn 
your eye where you would you could see 
droves of people coming in hot haste to 
town... all intent on taking up a claim 
in the new El Dorado." 

It had begun in May, 1861 when fifty- 
two prospectors left the overcrowded 
Pierce City area to explore the South 
Fork of the Clearwater. About six miles 
from present-day Stites, the party ran 
into an obstacle in the form of a Nez 
Percé Indian Chief with the appropriate 
name of Chief Cool-cool-snee-nee. The 
chief was definitely cool to any pros- 
pecting, citing the 1855 treaty which 
stated that there was to be none on the 


Soveral disastrous firos have destroyed most of Elk City's historic buildings—including the Elk View Hotel shown here. It was built 
in tho early 1890s by N. B. Pettibone, a businessman and mining operator, who traded it for the historic Newsome House in the nearky 
town of Newsome. Tho new owner, J. G. Chesebro, operated the Elk View for only a year before it burned down in 1897. 
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Mrs. Masterson when she_ first opened 
up a boarding house which was to be- 
come the most popular in town. Not only 
was Mrs. Masterson’s cooking appreci- 
ated, but so were her stories. She said 
she was the second white woman to come 


Even if the miner stopped only a little while, he left evidences 
of his stay —a few boards leaning against the wind, a roof of sorts 
to shed the rain, and always a free-swinging door which he sel- 
dom bothered to close when he headed for the next strike... 


south side of the Clearwater River and 
its tributaries. Despite his threats to 
use force, twenty-two of the gold-hungry 
prospectors continued their journey 
along the Nez Percé Trail. 


N A spacious meadow which they 

named EIk Valley for the numerous 
elk in the vicinity, they found placer 
gold. The entire Nez Percé tribe could 
not have kept out the miners when this 
find was reported in Pierce City in June. 
The first claim was recorded June 14— 
and by September the town had been 
named and laid out. By the end of the 
1862 mining season, almost one million 
dollars in gold dust had been shipped 
out of the district. Elk City became a 
thriving camp with several general 
stores, five saloons, two main hotels, 
Ralph's and the Marsten House, and 
many dwellings. The area population 
numbered three or four thousand, al- 
though new finds southward in Florence 
and Warrens, and over in Montana Ter- 
ritory, drew a great many miners to the 
new strikes. 

Among the prominent merchants who 
had businesses in Elk City was Lloyd 
Magruder, who also had holdings in 
Lewiston, the main supply point. The 
story of Magruder's murder in the Bit- 
terroots in the autumn of 1863 is well 
known—a murder which resulted in the 
hanging of three of the four men re- 
sponsible in Lewiston, March 4, 1864. 

With no organized law enforcement, 
: Elk City had its share of crime—and 
took care of most of it with Miners' 
Courts and informal vigilante action—or 
action by individuals. There was the case 
of a miner named Bull who gave two 
men shelter and food one night. When 
Bull awakened the next morning his 
guests were gone—and so were five of 
his horses. Bull wasted no time. He 
started after the pair—and 265 miles 
and twenty days later he caught up with 
them. 

Recognizing their enraged pursuer, 
the thieves made a run for it. Bull killed 
one, 2 man named William Arnett. The 
other escaped, but was later captured 
and hanged. 

It was usually “quick justice" for the 
Chinese miners who flocked into the area. 
When an Oriental badman named Lee 
Chung killed two of his own country- 
men, the Chinese preferred to handle 
the case themselves and refused to co- 
operate with Sheriff Al Talkingwater. 
The lawman was determined, however, to 
hunt down the killer. The big problem 
was that all the Chinese looked alike to 
him, so he simply rounded up all those 
he could find and detained them in Mount 
Idako, the county seat at the time. 

Then the sheriff and a deputy sta- 
t:oned themselves in a cabin they figured 
the murderer might use. Late at night, 
in pitch darkness, a man entered—and 
the lawmen blasted away with shotguns. 
The intruder could have been anyone, 
Sut ns luck would have it, the man was 
lye Chung—a ae dead man after this 
unorthodox ambush, 

At various times, Elk City was taken 
er almost entirely by the thrifty 
Ctincte who worked the diggings left by 
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white men. In the 1880s only about a 
dozen white men were left, but there 
were probably close to five hundred 
Chinese. 

Not everyone was antagonistic toward 
these strange men in floppy trousers 
and skull caps. One of the most respected 
citizens of Elk City was Lee Mann, who 
was one of the seven pupils to attend 
the first school established in 1895. At 
the time, Lee Mann was forty-one years 
old—but he knew that his future would 
be in America. He had arrived in Elk 
City in 1885 and had opened up a general 
store. Prior to that, he had been in the 
California gold fields and had ranched 
in Oregon. He had been fifteen when he 
arrived in San Francisco from Canton. 
A few years later, with a small fortune, 
he returned to Canton to marry. 

But China had lost its appeal for Lee 
Mann. His wife refused to return to 
America with him, so he left her and 
his six-weeks-old-son to return again to 
the New World. He engaged in mining, 
livestock raising, the mercantile business, 
and in fruit growing in Washington 
State. He continued to send money to 
his wife and son through the years. In 
1928, he received word Mrs. Mann was 
quite ill. He made the long trip home 
again—and found that his wife had died 
three weeks before his arrival. His son 
was grown, married, and had seven 
children. 

China was not “home” anymore for 
Mann. He returned to America, and to 
Elk City in 1931. In September, 1942, 
at age eighty-seven, the pioneering Ori- 
ental died in Grangeville. 


IN ELK CITY you'll hear stories about 
about Lee Mann and other Chinese 
and tales about "Mother" Young and J. 
C. "Brigham" Young. Mrs. Young was 


from England to San Francisco; and 
she also claimed she had worked in the 
household of the poet, Lord Byron. It ap- 
peared, too, she had cooked for Queen 
Victoria. 

She was a widow and obviously lonely, 
so the miners decided that something 
should be done about it A bachelor 
named J. C. Young ap to be the 
best prospect for the lady. Young wasn't 
overly ambitious and he liked to drink— 
but he also liked the Widow Masterson. 
Friends suggested he ask for her hand 
in marriage. Young thought this was a 
good idea, but since he had only “some 
ground he called a ranch" and no cows, 
he didn't think she'd go for it. The men 
promised him a cow if the Widow Mns- 
terson accepted. They even did the pro- 
posing on "Brigham s" behalf—and the 
man almost fainted when the lady said, 
uv es" 

The miners gave the newly-weds the 
cow, and later others were added until 
on June 15, 1889, the Grangeville Free 
Press stated: "Brigham Young of Elk 
City visited Grangeville thís week for 
the first time in three years. He has 
designed a hydraulic churn which makes 
twenty-five pounds of butter an hour. 
Mr. Young milks twenty-five cows in 
Elk City and supplies the camp with 
butter." 

In spite of Mother Young's threats to 
leave Brigham because of his drinking, 
the match seemed a good one to those who 
had brought it about. At any rate, it 
lasted! 

Although few historic buildings re- 
main because of disastrous fires in 1930 
and in 1939, Elk City has the aura of 
the Old West. The timber industry has 
kept it alive and growing, and some min- 
ing activity continues. Tourists throng 
the town in spring and summer. Hun- 
dreds of hunters arrive in the fall— 
men seeking elk herds in the Clearwater 

(Continued on page 70) 


The old mill at Orogrande was built around 1902. Today it is silent and empty, its 
framowork crumbling. 
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Queer Customs and Superstitions 


THE INDIAN has been frequently, 1 


muy say generally, represented as 
having been endowed with great powers 
of observation and extraordinary gifts of 
natural cunning. This is only partly true. 
The Indian’s mental faculties were sharp- 
ened by the necessities of his existence, 
but, like all other savage people, his in- 
tellectual gifts were limited. From his 
mode of life his physical senses were 
highly developed. His vision was usually 
perfect, and his sense of hearing was 
exceptionally acute. He could put his ear 
to the ground and detect the tramp of 
men, horses or other animals, at long 
distances. He could appear with the 
celerity of thought and vanish like an 
apparition. In following a trail he was 
as sure as fate. What to the ordinary 
observer was unnoticeable, was to him 
as plain as a well-beaten path, and his 
patience in following the trail was un- 
tiring. A broken twig, an upturned stone, 
or the appearance of the grass where 
trodden, had for him a significant mean- 
ing. 

He would find evidences of the presence 
of man or animal where the white man 
could not detect a sign. His intuitive 
perceptions enabled him to arrive quickly 
at a conclusion from the lay of the land 
or other material things. He depended 
upon his natural animal instinct more 
than on human judgment. Yet, granting 
his superiority in these and other ways, 
he could not compete with civilized man. 

There was in the Indian nature a trait 
of intractability not found in any other 
portion of the human race. . . . He could 
not be enslaved. The Spaniards in the 
early days of discovery endeavored to 
enslave the Indian; the result was that 
he died in his chains. He was the same 
when I first knew him as he was then— 
unamenable to law and impatient of re- 
straint. . . . He might be brought up in 
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The One Who Hits The 
Bear, Blackfoot Indian 
with red stone pipe and 
pipe stem decorated with 
scalp locks 


the midst of civilized surroundings and 
educated, but at the first opportunity 
he would relapse into his original bar- 
barism.... 

He was the very impersonation of 
duplicity. He might enter the cabin of a 
frontiersman, or a military fort, or an 
Indian agency, and listen to all that was 
said, without giving the slightest evidence 
that he understood what he heard, or that 
he was taking notice of his surroundings. 
In his attitude and facial expressions, he 
might appear as taciturn as a Sphynx, 
and yet understand every word that was 
uttered and be planning a murderous 
raid at the same moment. 

Occasionally, it is true, the Indian 
evinced some commendable traits of 
character. But these were the exception 
to the rule. Doubtless there are also in- 
stances of truthfulness and fidelity on 
his part. But granting this, it is still an 
indisputable fact that the Indian, of all 
uncivilized people, has offered the great- 
est degree of opposition to the influ- 
ences of civilization. 

Apropos of the intellectual qualities of 
the Indian, a prevailing idea is that he 
was a master of oratory. We read imag- 
inary speeches of Indian chiefs in school 
books, and untrustworthy sources, then 
jump to the conclusion that the Red Man 
was a wonderfully eloquent though un- 
tutored child of nature. Nothing could 
be more foreign to the fact. The Indian 
vocabulary was extremely limited, and 
was confined to material ideas. All the 
poetic rhapsody and oratorical fireworks 
attributed to him are but the delusion of 
writers who have given free rein to 
their imagination. The alleged masterful 
speeches at council fires, and pathetic 
appeals to the justice of the white man, 
protesting against intrusion on Indian 
hunting grounds, belong to fiction not 
to fact. 

It is difficult to place the Indian intel- 
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lectually. Other savage races when 
brought within the environment of civili- 
zation have afforded brilliant instances 
of individual effort, but the Indian never. 
There is no instance in the four hundred 
years of American history of an Indian 
who attained greatness through the chan- 
nels of civilization. The few Indians who 
stand out prominently in our history 
from King Philip down to Sitting Bull, 
achieved greatness not by adopting the 
ways of the white man, but by opposing 
them. 

The Indian was proud by nature. He 
was animal in his instincts, and he 
neither knew nor cared about anything 
not connected with his material wants. 
He had an insatiable desire to excel. He 
wanted to be the bravest brave in his 
tribe. He resented injustice, even though 
he did not practice justice himself. 

The Indian nations differed from most 
other savage people in that each had a 
different language. Except in a few in- 
stances there were no dialects among the 
different nations. The great Athabascan 
family, comprising as it did the Zunis, 
who attained the highest degree of civili- 
zation of any of its branches, the Mo- 
haves, the Navajos, and the Apaches, 
could communicate with each other 
through their somewhat varying dialect. 
But no distinct nation that I have ever 
known would communicate in the oral 
language of the other. Neither would they 
intermarry with one another, although 
sometimes it occurred that a female cap- 
tive, especially if young and handsome, 
became the wife of the man who cap- 
tured her. Even then her life was little 
more than a living death, as the women 
of the nation treated their captive sisters 
with great severity and contempt, al- 
though they might be the wives of promi- 
nent chiefs. 

West of the Mississippi River there 
were many distinct languages spoken by 
the various Indian nations. This diversity 
. . . explains the existence of their sign 
language. This was the only common 
means of communication that they pos- 
sessed; though it varied somewhat 
among the different nations they could 
nearly all understand it. . . . 

The Indian was never demonstrative. 


True Wes? 


He rarely manifested surprise. He was 
reticent by nature; what he could not 
understand did not trouble him in the 
least. A few things, however, excited his 
admiration beyond the power of silence. 
One of these was the mystery of how 
the white man could read. He imagined 
that the paper talked to the white man, 
and the reason it did not talk to the 
Indian was a puzzle he could not solve. 
I have seen Indians pore over an old 
newspaper by the hour, turn it upside 
down and inside out, manipulate it in 
every conceivable manner, then throw it 
away in disgust because it did not talk 
to them as to the white man. 

The Indian had no regular method of 
computing time. He knew neither years, 
months, weeks, nor days. He counted days 
by the number of "sleeps," that is, 
nights; months by the number of moons; 
and longer intervals by the recurrence of 
winter and summer. To him every day 
was the same; he had neither Sundays 
nor week days. 

He was very much surprised to see his 
civilized brother look at his watch to 
ascertain the time of day. I have seen 
Indians stare at a watch for hours, in 
utter amazement. We could not make 
them understand how, by looking at a 
watch, we could tell precisely where the 
sun was in the sky, although not visible 
at the time. 


QOME OF THE nations or tribes cut 

their hair; namely, the Osages, Otoes, 
Pawnees, Iowas, Sacs and Foxes. Some 
of them cut it off from both sides of the 
head, leaving only one stiff tuft, two or 


three inches in length and a couple of . 


inches in width, on the top of the head 
from the forehead back to the scalp 
lock. All the Indians who did this lived 
along the Missouri River above the mouth 
of the Kansas River. How they acquired 
this custom I am unable to state. It prob- 
ably originated among themselves. 

The custom of warriors cutting their 
hair as a sign of mourning differed from 
that which prevailed among those whom 
I have quoted. An Indian on losing a 
wife or child would sometimes cut off all 
his hair except the scalp lock. In those 
days it was difficult for Indians to ob- 
tain scissors, as the trading posts were 
widely scattered. Accordingly, they cut 
their hair with a knife, or burned it, 
leaving it uneven and ragged. These are 
the only instances among North Ameri- 
can Indians where the hair was cut short, 
it being the general custom to let it 
grow in the most abundant profusion. An 
Indian woman sometimes mourned the 
loss of a near relative by cutting off one 
of her braids; then unbraiding the other 
she would let it-hang down her back, and 
over her shoulder in front. 

The surest evidence that a scalp when 
taken was really that of an Indian was 
the fact that the hairs were covered with 
nits. Any person acquainted with Indians 
would always look for these nits to be 
assured that it was the scalp lock of an 
Indian. Sometimes the hair of the scalp 
was coarse and a tuft of a horse’s tail 
might be substituted for it; but the 
presence of these nits in the hair was 
proof positive that the scalp lock was 
that of nn Indian. 

The manner of taking a scalp in battle 
was to cut with a knife, around the 
Linn] of the scalp lock, a circle two or 
tives inches in diameter, and then with 
a jerk tear it from the skull. Occasion- 
aiy, cspecially if not pressed by. danger 
and there was plenty of time, fic would 
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cut around the entire scalp, tearing it 
from the head. Such a scalp was often 
divided into numerous small locks, which 
were used in ornamenting his war shirt 
or other personal belongings. Half a 
dozen or more scalp locks often repre- 
sented but a single victim. À few people 
who have been scalped by the savages. 
. . . have recovered, but were great suf- 
ferers ever nfter. 

The majority of Indians had a peculiar 
custom in relation to claiming the scalp. 
The one who first struck an enemy after 
he was down and supposed to be dead, 
could claim the scalp, although the person 
killing him had made every effort to 
strike the prostrate body and demand the 
trophy. This custom I attribute to the 
warrior's desire to be the first to strike 
the enemy, so that he could claim to be 
in advance of all others in the battle, and 
therefore the foremost brave. 

Scalps when taken in this way were 
the personal property of the individual 
who struck the dead body first; they 
were kept and exhibited by him and his 
family as a token of bravery. They would 
take a twig off a bush and make a hoop 
five or six inches in diameter; then 
thongs of rawhide were put through the 
scalp around the edges and fastened to 
the inside of the hoop, thus stretching 
the scalp tight, when ıt was left to dry. 
When a scalp dance took place, these 
scalps, stretched in their tiny hoops and 
frequently ornamented with fur and other 
articles, were fastened to long poles, 
which the women carried in an upright 
position. Scalp dances were always held 
on the return of a victorious war party, 
especially if, in addition to scalps, 1t had 
secured a large amount of booty in the 
way of horses and mules. 


When one Indian scalped another who - 


had a feather in his scalp lock, this 
feather was fastened to the scalp, and 
dangled from the pole on which the tro- 
phy was carried. Such a scalp was the 
special admiration of the dancers, for the 
presence of the feather was supposed to 
be evidence of the superior bravery of 
the slain, and the still greater bravery 
of the captor. 


Y HAVE NEVER seen a North American 
A Indian who was bald-headed. Their 
hair was coarse, luxuriant, black and 


straight. The men and women plaited it 
in two plaits, as a schoolgirl wears it, 
letting it hang over both shoulders. These 
plaits were frequently covered with the 
fur of the beaver or otter, cut in strips 
from one to two inches wide. 

Men and women alike usually parted 
their hair in the middle, the end of the 
part on the man’s head reaching back 
to the scalp lock. This scalp lock was two 
or three inches in diameter, and was 
formed of the hair drawn together in a 
circle at the crown of the head. It was 
plaited in a braid by itself, to which the 
man sometimes attached a strap orna- 
mented with tin or silver disks, a brass 
button being often fastened in the middle 
of each. The disks were fastened on the 
strap as close together as possible with- 
out touching, the first disk next to the 
scalp lock being as large as an ordinary 
teacup and diminishing in size until they 
reached the end of the strap, which fre- 
quently extended to the heels of the 
wearer, the last disk being not larger 
than a twenty-five cent piece. Sometimes 
the disks were uniform in size. Men did 
not cut their scalp locks, as it was con- 
sidered an act of cowardice to deprive 
themselves of this appendage. Indian 
women did not wear scalp locks, but In- 
dian male children had a scalp lock from 
e time they first began to dress their 

air. 

The more intelligent Indíans, such as 
the Cheyennes, Sioux, Assiniboines, and 
Crows, took great care of their hair, oil- 
ing it and keeping it smooth and shiny, 
though not clean. When they had no 
combs, they would use a substitute. The 
stem of a weed on which were prickly 
points was often used for this purpose. 
They also used a straight stick or pointed 
bone which, after a manner, would sepa- 
rate and comb the hair. As they only un- 
braided their hair at long intervals, it 
was not a great inconvenience to be 
without a comb. After they were able 
to secure combs from the whites, they 
were highly prized, and the Indians were 
rarely without them. 

The Indians did not have beards. I 
have never seen an Indian with more 
than a few straggling hairs which would 
sometimes appear on his face, and which 
he would immediately proceed to pluck 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Paulina—Deadly Raider 
(Continued from page 10) 
Others of the band took their share of 
the season’s loot and returned to their 
own villages to spend the winter. All 
would meet again in the spring for 
another season of raiding. 

Paulina waited in the Modoc village 
for further news of his wife. She had 
been captured a month earlier by J. W. 
P. Huntington, who was the superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs in Oregon. 
Later, word reached Paulina that the 
white Indian Agent at Fort Klamath 
promised him safe conduct if he would 
come in and “talk treaty.” 

Paulina appeared at Fort Klamath in 
the late autumn of 1864, and spent the 
winter there. While he was at the fort, 
a photographer happened to be present. 
Paulina was induced, or ordered, to have 
his picture taken. We have the photo- 
graph which was made, and a story of 
how it was made. 

The photographer said, “Sit here,” 
pointing to a stool, and Chief Paulina sat. 
He showed no emotion or curiosity—only 
the poker face that the Indian adopted 
when he was exposed to strangers. When 
the photographer turned away to check 
his camera and plates, Paulina’s eyes 
darted about, taking in as much as pos- 
sible of this strange setup. He had never 
seen a camera. Never heard of one. He 
didn’t know whether this thing was 
harmless or was a concealed weapon. The 
inserted plate didn’t look like any kind 
of ammunition. 

The photographer was very careful to 
protect the plate from exposure to light. 
He inserted it into the camera slowly, 
sliding it from its cover into the camera. 
Paulina, watching intently, knew only 
that something had been put in that 
machine (the camera) that he hadn’t 
been permitted to see. Maybe it was a 
machine to steal his spirit. 

The photographer ordered, ‘Hold 
still," and squeezed the bulb. The camera 
recorded a picture of an aging Indian 
dressed mostly in white man’s dirty work 
clothes. He was sitting in dignity, as 
a chief should sit. But his eyes were shut 
tight and his hand was pressed hard over 
his heart. 

He must have decided that his spirit 
hadn’t been tampered with, for a few 
months later he left the vicinity of Fort 
Klamath and when next heard from, had 
resumed his former activities. 


Now: a hundred years later, we can’t 
know with any precision what those 
activities were. Available sources tell us 
nothing of his whereabouts in 1865, be- 
yond saying that he left Fort Klamath 
in the spring, with a promise to return. 
There is no information that he did 
return. The Army units, made up of 
cavalry and mounted infantry, which had 
the arduous task of keeping the military 
road to Canyon City from Fort Klam- 
ath safe for travel, were kept busy. 
They were only partly successful. 
Camp Watson, named for the young 
lieutenant who was killed in the fight 
with Paulina, was built on the Dalles- 
Canyon City road in 1864. Its strength 
was kept at around 100 men until it was 
abandoned in 1868, the year after Pauli- 
na died. Forty men from Camp Watson 
patrolled the 150 miles of road and the 
nearby hills continuously. These were in 
addition to the patrols from Fort Dalles. 
Did all this effort make the road safe? 
In 1866 Paulina made three more suc- 
cessful forays on the road, and crossed 


it once with a herd of stolen cattle. 

On a spring morning, rancher James 
N. Clark and his young nephew, George 
Masterson, hitched a team of horses to a 
wagon and set off, up the road from 
Clark's ranch home on the John Day 
River beside the Fort Dalles—Canyon 
City road. Mrs. Clark was visiting rela- 
tives in the Willamette Valley, and as 
Clark and Masterson disappeared around 
the bend of the road leading up Cherry 
Creek, Paulina and his watching raiders 
mounted up and rode down the steep 
hill, winding through the sage, heedless 
of the loosened gravel that rolled down 
the slope ahead of them. There was no 
need for stealth. The ranch was un- 
attended. 

The raiders rode up to the ranch yard, 
dismounted, put their horses in the empty 
horse corral, rubbed them down and fed 
them oats. They filed into the unfamiliar 
house and examined the simple furnish- 
ings. Simple, that is, in the eyes of Mrs. 
Clark; to the dazzled Indians, all this was 
untold wealth. The feather mattress 1n- 
trigued them, and they cut open a mat- 
tress and scattered armsful of feathers 
about the house and out in the yard. 
Each raider took what he could carry, 
and scattered with the others through the 
ranch buildings, looking for more loot. 
One man stayed behind in the house to 
break the coal-oil lamp, spill the fuel 
around, and fire the house with a lucifer 
match. 

The intense heat from the burning 
house drove them from the ranch yard. 
Returning to the horse corral, they took 
off the nose bags and carefully saved 
them. Then they mounted, and rode out 
to get the twenty or so horses grazing in 
the fenced pasture. 

Clark and Masterson came around the 
bend. Intent on gathering driftwood 
from the creek bank and loading it in the 
wagon, they hadn't yet looked toward 
the ranch, a mile away. 


AULINA saw the ranchers and their 

wagon at the same time they saw 
him. Both parties sprang to instant ac- 
tion. From Paulina's viewpoint, either 
close pursuit or an early alarm was a 
needless business risk. Leaving four men 
to continue with the stolen horses, he 
took the others with him in a prompt 
chase of the two ranchers. He had a little 
over a mile to make up before he could 
eliminate this unexpected risk. 

Clark and his nephew sprang to un- 
harness their only riding horse. The 
other was a colt, in training to pull a 
load under the light-work conditions of 
gathering firewood, and still too young 
to be ridden. They -mounted, riding 
double, and fled upstream along the bank 
of the John Day River. Their mount 
couldn't set any speed records, carrying 
double. Looking pack, they could see 
the Indians were closing fast. Ahead, the 
river bank was pinched out where the 
river cut into a sheer cliff almost a 
thousand feet high. 

George Masterson told his uncle to 
ride for help, and to pay no attention 
when George slipped off the horse. 
He would feel safer taking a bath than 
being run down by the Indians. 

When Clark turned his running horse 
into the river and splashed toward the 
other side, George slipped off and waded 
back to the bank and a little upstream, 
where he had seen some willows lodged. 
Ducking under the brush, George found 
a tiny cave under the bank, just big 
enough for his head. With his body lying 

(Continued on page 58) 
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make it for $24.95 
worth $75.00 

completed 


LEATHER COMPANY 
1001 FOCH, DEPT. TG / FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76107 
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By ARIZONA BOB KUBISTA 


Photos Courtesy Author 


OF ALL the pleasures of living in the 

West the most rewarding is finding 
some lost item out of the past. It may 
be the site of an abandoned fort, a ghost 
town, or a mine that hasn’t been worked 
for years. Many of my Sundays have 
been spent driving down back roads and 
in walking carefully across empty pas- 
tures seeking traces of a homestead. Ob- 
jects of all sorts turn up, with sugges- 
tions about where to find others, usually 
in the next county. 

Many of the items which one finds 
are plows, pieces of barbed wire, tools, 
branding irons and household goods. Old 
guns and molds, loading tools and hol- 
sters. or knives and swords can be found 
in the most unexpected places. These 
things become quite common once ranch- 
ers know that you will make an honest 
effort to preserve them, or will see to 
it that they are re-sold to other collec- 
tors. 

After a while you settle down to one 
general type of relic. I was no different 
from any other collector, I just couldn't 
specialize in everything and had to limit 
myself to long barreled single-action 
"Frontier" revolvers. I soon began to 
hear vague stories of a “Mexican Silver 
Colt" which someone had seen once upon 
a time. Could it be truc? I followed faint 
clues for five years. crossing and re- 
crossing the Mexican border hoping that 
I wasn't chasing a revolver that did not 
exist! 

On a vacation in 1961 I had my first 
definite clue when a rancher mentioned 
n long-barreled Mexican Colt he had 
seen down in Sonora “last year.” He did 
not know the owner's name but knew 
that he lived near Cananea, about forty 
miles.south of Bisbee, Arizona. The next 
year, after moving to Arizona, I was 
closer to the source and quite frequently 
I would hear remarks about a Mexican 
Colt, a Spanish Colt, a handmade Colt 
with bone grips or, more often than not, 
simply something about an “odd” Colt 
which someone owned once but had since 
sold. It is hard to trace down a rumor 
of an unusual revolver because you en- 
counter unexpected problems. You need 
to spread the news of your search but 
when you do, either the price goes up 
out of reach or the gun disappears 
quietly into another man's collection. 
Then you lose all track of it and you 
begin to wonder if it ever existed! 
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The author didn't know exactly what he was looking for, but he 
found it—and now he doesn't know exactly what he's got! 
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Map, above, shows general locale where 
the gun was found in the State of 
Sonora, Mexico. 


I decided the best solution was to buy 
all long-barreled Colts which came my 
way, carefully recording their markings 
and then reselling them to other collec- 
tors as far north of the border as pos- 
sible. Sometimes a little money could be 
made but I was satisfied if only on each 
deal I had lost nothing. Numbers were 
especially noted so that some enterpris- 
ing dealer would not take one of my 
own guns and have it nickel-plated be- 
fore slipping to back to me. 

Usually when I went near the border 
I could expect to hear some passing re- 
ference to my elusive pistol. By never 
repeating the story I avoided the mistake 
of feeding myself my own rumor. By 
1963 the ares had been narrowed down 
geographically to the stretch between 
Ambos Nogales and Douglas, Arizona. 

Hundreds of self-addressed postal 
curds were left in hardware stores, gun 
shops, filling stations and general stores 
—or with anyone who might hear of a 
long-barreled Frontier pistol. Never once 
did I refer to any particular pistol. Every 
gun show held in Yuma, Phoenix or 
Tucson was religiously attended and all 
stories checked. In that year alone, 
eleven such Colts passed through my 
hands, even though I knew in advance 


that they were not the one I wanted. 

If you never buy, collectors and dealers 
soon regard you as a “talker” and not a 
"buyer" and naturally, will hold back 
information. Over and over again vague 
references to a "strange" Colt were 
made, with no mention of target sights, 
engraving, Buntline barrel or silver 
grips. I reasoned then that I was search- 
ing for a working-gun and that possibly 
the present owner had bought, or would 
have had made, a long holster to fit. 
Northern Sonora produces beautiful 
leather work, and so leather shops, saddle 
makers and even shoe repair shops were 
visited on each trip south of the border. 
There are over two dozen leather makers 
in Ambos Nogales alone, and with my 
very limited Spanish the conversations 
held in back rooms were something to 
hear! Ordinarily retail stores and 
"turista traps" were entered in the hope 
that some day I would see an extra-long 
holster made for a customer who was 
coming back later. Eventually, the search 
came to an end without my moving a 
finger. 


QNE SUNDAY MORNING in Janu- 
ary, 1965, a knock at my door 
brought me my prize. There stood a 
friend of mine who was a clerk in a 
liquor store on Obregon street in Nogales, 
Sonora and in his hand was a paper bag 
wrapped around an object long familiar 
to me in my dreams. He was going on a 
vacation to Chicago and thought I might 
want to buy a gun something like the 
one I had been asking about. One quick 
look was enough to convince me, and the 
deal was settled for cash in minutes. 

Mike was on his way but the Mexican 
Colt was mine and stayed in Tucson. 
Four years of casual friendship and the 
pleasant exchange of greetings each time 
I was in the vicinity had brought its own 
reward. Now, I had my prize. Th- 
problem was to find out what I had. 

In my hands lay a carefully made long- 
barreled, nickel-plated Frontier single 
action revolver with smoothly polished 
two-piece genuine bone grips. The barrel 
seemed to be the standard Colt 7!.-irch 
length and the low serial number ap- 
peared on all the major parts. The re- 


Truc Wes: 


volver was a black-powder model with 
the cylinder locking screw set into the 
front face of the frame. The barrel was 
surprisingly good inside with wide and 
shallow rifling. It was obviously safe to 
fire and a light cleaning was all that was 
necessary to convince me that the pistol 


was tight with all chambers lined up. 


correctly. 

It was indeed a single-action “Frontier” 

revolver, almost exactly like a genuine 
Colt, but there was something unusual 
about it. The more I examined it, the 
more I found different about the gun. 
It closely fit factory dimensions, but not 
quite. Each variation added to the mys- 
tery of who made it, and why. “Why” is 
the most intriguing question of all. If 
it were meant to be a copy, why was it 
not a true copy? Why were very obvious 
changes made, and not necessarily as 
improvements, either? For example, a 
Colt with this barrel length should 
measure 12!5 inches. Mine measured 
12 7/8 inches. 
. On top of the barrel are clear mark- 
ings that are almost correct, but the 
maker chose to carefully make this gun 
of good materials and then deliberately 
leave the letter “T” out of the Colt name. 
The patent markings on the left side ex- 
hibit the same deliberate changes. The 
markings must have been copied from 
another Colt to get the correct days, 
months, and years involved. Why then, 
misspell "Pat" and mark the gun as 
"Bat, Set 9,1871" and not repeat the use 
of the abbreviation "Pat" on the next 
two lines? Instead, a single apostrophe 
ìs used on the second line, and a double- 
apostrophe on the third, all the while 
preserving the correct dates. And why 
is the month of September spelled wrong? 
Quien Sabe? 

The '.44 cal" marking is in the cor- 
rect place and the low serial number 
‘87’ appears in all the regular places, 
plus some unusual proof markings. These 
include a small “acorn” on the extractor 
rod, a capital letter “U” on the left side 
of the frame under the grip, and an in- 
verted, mirror-image large capital let- 
ter "R" on the right side, under the 
right grip. s 

Copies of Colt revolvers are known 
to have been made prior to World War 
II in Belgium, Germany, and Spain. 
Wherever they were made and for what- 
ever purpose, the originating countries 
always insisted on national proof marks 
even though they were hidden under- 
neath grips in places where they would 
not be noticed. 

These proof marks, if genuine, were 
neither Spanish nor Belgian, but they 
might have been German. In Germany 
the “acorn” has been used by Gustav 
Genschow (RWS) as a headstamp on 
cartridges and on some guns handled by 
them. The proof mark “U” is found on 
revolvers, as provided for under the 
terms of the German Proof Law of 1891. 
The “U”? stands for untersuchung or 
"rspected," which corresponds to the 
British mark of "V" for “viewed.” Al- 
though their proof laws were changed 
in 1911, the marking remained the same, 
with slightly different requirements for 
parang inspection. 

When the capital letter “R” appears 
Dn Belgian or British pistols it stands 
zer raye or “rifled,” while German 
makers use the letter “g” for gezogen. 
dae German mark usually is found on 
seir rifles, with the imperial crown 
ive the letter. Up to this point, I had 
44rd no real explanation for the large 
inverted] and reversed letter “R.” 
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Back IN 1940 and 1941, the Lee Sales 

Company and the J. L. Galef Com- 
pany, both of New York City, sold a line 
of Spanish copies of Colt "Frontier" re- 
volvers under the trade names of ''Fam- 
ous Texas Ranger" and the “Texas 
Ranger Special." These were .38 special 
caliber and with barrels about 544 inches. 
They carried all the regular Spanish 
proof markings and had the cylinder 
locking screw on the left side of the 
frame, not in front. 

About this time, Belgium was busily 
making copies of modern and antique 
pistols, always being careful to provide 
a complete set of proof marks even 
though they were placed out of sight. No 
Belgian markings appear on my ususual 
pistol from Mexico. 

The most unexpected feature of all was 
the manner of rifling used in making 
this Mexican Colt. The revolver has five 
lands and grooves of equal width, with 
a left-hand twist. Genuine Colts use a 
left-hand twist and have six lands and 
grooves, with the grooves approximately 
twice the width of the lands. On the other 
hand, Smith & Wesson revolvers have an 
opposite twist, but do have five lands and 
grooves of about equal widths. 

Here we have a "Frontier" revolver 
with Colt-style left-hand twist and Smith 
& Wesson style of rifling. It is a well 
made revolver, definitely not a counter- 
feit or a fake. To me there is just one 
possible explanation: The maker never 
intended to confuse or fool the unwary. 
He made a fine pistol that he was proud 
of and deliberately marked it as his own. 

The last question that remained was 
his name and when the revolver was 
made. So far, only a partial answer has 
been found. Searching out past Mexican 
owners is far from easy. There are many 
shooting and hunting clubs in Mexico but 
collectors! groups, as we know them, are 
uncommon. In addition, Mexican gun laws 
are such that owners are naturally re- 
ticent with a stranger trying to trace a 
gun. Eventually it was possible to go 


back through three previous owners to 
learn the name of the owner before them 
—Junn Reales, a machinist or. tool 
maker, who worked for various mining 
companies in Alamos, Sonora, until 1911. 

It is interesting to remember that Al- 
vero Obregon was the mayor of nearby 
Huatabampo, when he was called upon 
to organize a citizen-army in January, 
1912 and move north to fight in the 
"Revolution," which is always spelled 
with a capital “R” by all loyal Mexicans. 
Alvero Obregon later became President 
of the Re ublic in 1920, succeeding Act- 
ing President Venustiano Carranza. It is 
possible. but not proven, that the re- 
versed letter “R” on the frame might 
stand for “Reales” or “Revolution” be- 
cause it was most certainly made in that 
period. 

There were large metal-working shops 
with extensive repair and foundry facili- 
ties in Alamos, all of which were neces- 
sary in the operation of the La Quintera 
silver mine, in production until the Revo- 
lution. There was also a Richardson Con- 
struction Company operating the Prom- 
ontorio and the Minas Nuevn mine, nnd 
this outfit used a property mark of "R." 

Where are the i irst cighty-six revolv- 
ers of this series, if they were ever made? 
Are there other collectors with similar 
Colts who have more information, or is 
this Mexican Colt unique? Mr. Charles 
Sweet, a well-known Colt collector in the 
Southwest, is following this trail and 
has provided many clues. However, he 
feels that the trail runs the other way 
and recalls that in the 1920s a Denver 
gunsmith made five replica guns and 
marked them in a distinctive manner. 
Perhaps this is a sixth gun and there 
may be even more. Certainly there were 
plenty of guns to copy from, for the 
single action “Frontier” Colt was made 
in large quantities from 1873 until 1891. 
The United States Army purchased 
37,000 such revolvers in .45 caliber, most 
of which had barrels 715 inches long. 

Do any of you have the solution? 


The original bone grips on the long-barreled Mexican cowboy gun are sharp in contrast 
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By FRED H. ROOT 


Photos Courtesy Author 


Y HAPPENED to be the ramrod on one 
of the last of the old type cattle 
drives of the Old West. 

In the last two years there have been 
several simulated cattle drives—really 
publicity stunts, though in each case they 
served a material purpose of changing 
pastures or moving to market. 

Al of these drives have been accom- 
panied by cars and trucks, were never far 
from cabin camps and eating houses. 
There was no shortage of water. At no 
time were the men more than one to 
three hours from a hospital, doctors, and 
all the comforts of life. My experience 
was different. 

In the fall the creeks failed, and we 
resorted to shallow wells. In the winter 
and spring it was still dry. I sold all but 
fifty three-year-old heifers and cleaned 
up all debts. I also bought a quarter of 
land to square out a section. In the spring 
of 1907, homesteaders in South Dakota 
took every available quarter of land. I 
rented a school section and also started 
a small grocery store and established 
a post office. We had forty patrons and 
named the office Inavale. 

We were served three times a week b 
a star route from Powell on the railroad. 
We operated through the drouth until 
there was open range again, except that 
it was bare ground with scarcely any 
grass. By that time there were only three 
patrons left, so we closed the post office 
and ate the groceries. 

Fred Collins came over to say he was 
going to move over to the northwest 
purt of the state where grass and water 
were more plentiful. He had about one 
thousand head of cattle to move so I sold 
my heifers, took three good saddle horses 
my bedroll and a few extra clothes, and 
started out on the cattle drive. There 
were four of us riders. Mr. Collins, Sr., 
drove the chuckwagon. He was a good 
cook and he surely fed us. 

It was: only the twentieth of April, but 
it was hot and the cattle were weak. 
Grazing was short and water scarce. We 
hit the first water the second night just 
about sundown. We had twenty saddle 
horses and a big work team that hadn’t 
seen water for thirty-six hours. 

Our water keg was empty and by the 
time we got down to the waterhole it was 
just a sheet of shallow, black muck, al- 
most another dry camp. We fought those 
cattle along all the next day but I don’t 
think we made over twelve miles. We had 
yelled so much that not a man could 
speak over a whisper. We hit another dry 
camp, but before dark it started raining. 
We spread some tarps and soon had 
water. “Dad,” as we called him, had a 
good meal and water or tea to drink. 

The rain continued. Two men went on 
guard. I had first watch. We were to 
be relieved at 10:00 p.m. but by 10 the 
rain had turned into a wet blizzard. We 
rode back and forth in front of a long 
line of cattle. With their heads to the 
ground, they were ever pushing us back. 
All we could see was the static elec- 
tricity playing on their horns. 

Our relief boys came then. As the four 
of us rode, I wondered if I would live 
until daylight. All of us would have quit 
but we knew we couldn’t find camp. 

Daylight showed at last. As we rode 
back to camp we would shoot a cow, calf 
or yearling here and there which were 
trampled in the mud and snow. 
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Cowhands and horses in an early range pose 


When we arrived, the worst of the 
storm was over, and the waterholes were 
full. We four crawled into the tent. My 
right boot was full of water and my 
hands wouldn’t open. Dad pulled off 
our boots and gloves for us. Hot coffee, 
slices of ham, fried potatoes and biscuits 
that would melt in your mouth were 
served for breakfast. 

We went out about evening and moved 
the cattle up toward the wagon. The 
next day we didn’t move. 


WEBEN WE got to Braddock Crossing 

on the Cheyenne, we wanted to ford 
the river, but darkness was coming on 
and we just couldn’t make it with those 
weakened cattle. We surely put in a 
tough day. 

Dad Collins pitched camp on the river- 
bank about one-half mile above Brad- 
dock’s ranch house. We dropped the cattle 
between the river breaker, a line fence 
and the river. We didn’t even think it 
necessary to stand guard. 

We had pulled our saddles, changed 
to our night horses, staked them, and 
were waiting for the call “come and get 
it" when a rider appeared. 

He looked at Fred Collins and asked, 
“Your outfit?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Well,” he replied grudgingly, “we just 
got a message from Pedro. A big flood 
is coming down. I have seen four feet of 
water where your wagon stands.” 

With that he turned and rode down the 
river. He was J. F. Braddock, my future 
father-in-law. 

Fred said, “If Braddock says flood, it 
is flood. We are moving.” 

We packed everything, caught the 
team und moved up to a higher bench. 
The next morning the river was a mile 
wide. I am sure there was fifteen feet 
of water where we made our first en- 
campment. 

We waited four days. The water was 
still well above flood stage but we 
thought we should try to cross. Braddock 
had a cable boat but the cable had broken. 
However, he had re-anchored the cable 
with a rowboat and the use of a team 
of horses. Fred Collins and I crossed on 
the ferry and contacted the Diamond A 
Camp. 


We got six men. They bought their 
saddles over and they rode our horses. 
One of our hands, Jack Muters, couldn’t 
swim. I told him to turn back before 
hitting swimming water. We worked 
three hours, running, swimming our 
horses, shooting, flapping slickers, and 
all the time Jack got braver and more 
excited. We were on our last try when 
Jack got too far out. He had a game 
little paint pony, but he weighed about 
170 pounds and he had a big water-soaked 
saddle, just too much weight to swim 
with. When the horse went under, Jack 
let all holds go. I had told him never 
to let go of his horse as he could float 
out on a dead horse if he had to, but he 
forgot all that. 

I wasn't far from him. I saw him bob 
up near me. My horse shied away from 
him so I jumped off and grabbed Jack. 
A Diamond A boy threw me a rope and 
dragged us out. Jack was dead weight, 
and it took several minutes to bring him 
back to life. 


HILE Braddock's ferry was still out 
of commission, two riders came into 
camp. They were well-known men, Teet 
Hoxby and John DeGrose. They were go- 
ing to a dance west of the river, and 
had on shiny boots, silk shirts, and silk 
neckerchiefs. They wanted someone to 
swim their horses across. They could 
take their saddles and get over in a row- 
boat. I told them I could take them over 
but it was chilly that morning and I 
didn't relish the job much. 

Teet said, “We will sure pay you good." 

I looked down at my worn-out boots; 
then I looked at their’s and said, “A new 
pair of #6 Olathe boots and the horses 
wil be over there." » 

John said, "That's about $8.00 each. 

“Yes, it’s steep but suit yourselves.’ 

“OK, it’s a deal,” they said. 

I changed to Bad River Dick, so named 
because he was the best swimming horse 
on Bad River. I stripped to my under- 
wear and mounted bareback. The two 
horses led up good and Dick was swim- 
ming well. As I neared the west bank 
the two horses passed me. They saw the 
trees just ahead, and as they passed I 
just dropped their ropes and turned Dick 
back to the east shore. 
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Its surprising how 
much water a man 
can encounter ona 
month-long drive 
to escape a drouth! 
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When their riders came back, the fer- 
ry boat was operating again, so they 
Just loaded their horses and crossed. 
Shortly thereafter they rode past and 
cheerfully left me with a new pair of 
$16.00 boots. 

One morning while we were laying over 
there, Ted took the outside circle to 
throw back any cattle that were trying to 
escape. He didn't show up till well past 
noon. When he left, he had a saddle 
blanket that was almost worn out and 
not fit to put on a horse's back; his 
bridle bit had one broken shank, and the 
heed stall was broken and wired together 
with baling wire. 

When he rode in, we just stared at him. 
He had a nearly new pommel slicker, a 
good Navajo saddle blanket, and a real 
good riding bridle. 

We al! chorused, “Where did you make 
the raid?" 

"Well" he said, “I followed cattle 
tracks and came to a homesteader who 
was just pulling out. I saw this stuff on 
his wagon and struck him for a trade. I 
had a ten-dollar bill sewed up in my shirt 
So I flashed it on him and he grabbed at 
the chance. Short of money, I fruess." 

The next morning Fred Collins took 
the outside circle. He also got back about 
2:00 p.m. He called Ted out to one side 
and had a talk. 

_Then Ted saddled up and we didn't see 
him till the breakfast call. We noticed 
that he had his old blanket and slicker 
and the same old wired-up bridle. 

We others talked it over and decided 
not to even mention it to Ted. Poor devil, 
the temptation was too great for him. 
Fred told me the place was deserted, the 
owner probably having gone to Philip, a 
three-day trip. But Ted didn't profit by 
our leniency. Six years later he was the 
head man in a horse and cattle stealing 
gang. 

I was, by that time. sheriff of a newly 
organized county. Ted and the gang were 
on the dodge. Ted cut out from the rest 
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and made it to Canada where he enlisted 
in World War I, Canadian Volunteers, 
went to Europe, and was killed nlong with 
thousands of other Canadians. With their 
leader gone, the gang broke up and all 
left the country. 


N THE twelfth duy we used the In- 

dians. The river had dropped some, 
so we planned a big drive although the 
channel was still swimming. On this 
bright May morning we had forty men, 
all well mounted and all well versed in 
crossing cattle. 

That morning another rancher rode in 
and offered to help. We were glad to see 
him, probably the most experienced man 
on the river. This was Ledger LaBreque, 
first a Franch trapper, then Indian scout 
and bull-train operator from Pierre to 
Deadwood. 

Ledger talked like an Indian, making 
just a few words express his thoughts 
or observations. He rode a tall brown 
horse he called Whistler, so named be- 
cause the slightest move or sound 
brought a loud snort. 

One of the Diamond A boys said, "La- 
Breque. you ought to turn old Whistler 
cut and let him get fat.’” 

Ledger grinned and said, “No. When 
I ride heem he look like hell! When I 
don't ride heem he buck like hell!" 

Well, we spent the morning trying to 
cross but to no avail. The cattle landed 
back on the same side. We stuck three 


The Braddock homestead 
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Braddock's ferry across tho Bad Rivor 
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cows and old Whistler in the quicksand. 
With many men and lots of rope we soon 
had the cows out, but old Whistler’s long 
legs were buried up to his body and we 
couldn't budge him. 

Ledger looked on and said, “Don’t 
break hees legs. Go to camp, get water 
pail and shovels." 

This was done. We shoveled down be- 
side each leg, then filled the hole with 
water. Then with our super manpower, 
we skidded him to solid ground. He stag- 
gered around a little while, then Ledger 
mounted and said, “Two days I be back; 
we cross." 

On the sixteenth day the river was well 
within its banks. Only the calves and 
small yearlings had to swim. With only 
the help of Braddock's men, the Diamond 
A boys, and old Ledger, we crossed. It 
didn't take thirty minutes. 

During this time we used Braddock's 
corral, I was down there several times, 
but I hadn't seen Braddock at the ranch. 
I did find out that he had lost his wife 
when his older child, a girl, was nine. 
There were twins—a boy and girl aged 
five—all shy little things. I liked the 
twins and tried to make friends with 
them. Finally the boy did respond but 
both girls were wild as antelope! Just 
look at them and they would run for the 
house. At that time it didn't occur to me 
that Maude. the elder girl, would become ' 
my wife. They had a nice log house and 
the kids were well dressed and clean. 
(The Braddock log house has been in con- 
tinuous use all these years.) 

We hit lots of grass and water about 
fifteen miles east of Newell, South Da- 
kota. The next day we scattered the cat- 
tle up both branches of Elm Creek. The 
second day in camp we borrowed horses 
com Collins' string and rode into Ne- 
well. 

The town was about one year old. 
There were no bathing facilities but the 
bed and eats were good at the hotel. The 
hotel owners were old friends. We got 
our clothes washed and haircuts and 
shaves. As for the bath, we used the 
creek. 

We made it back to camp the next day 
and the following morning I took my 
horses and with one of the other boys, 
Jack, headed home. We had been gone 
thirty-cight days—and still no rain in 
our area, It took three days to ride home. 
Our horses were all fat. Thus ended the 
cattle drive. 
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Photo Courtesy Peter Odens 


Tho deserted post offico at Tumco stands as a silent reminder of mining operations in 
the area sixty years ago. 


TUMCO 
WHERE POOR ORE PRODUCED 
MILLIONS 
By Peter Odens 


A FEW MILES off U. S. Highway 80, 

between Holtville, California, and the 
Colorado River, where the highway 
emerges from the sand dunes known as 
the “American Sahara," we find the 
ruins of a fascinating ghost town known 
as Tumco, once one of the richest in the 
country. 

To find the old diggings, take the road 
leading off toward the north and marked 
"Ogilby." However, that old railroad 
town, once a jumping-off place for the 
Palo Verde Valley, does not exist any 
longer. It was located where the paved 
rond ends and the graded road curves 
to cross the railroad tracks. A sign di- 
rects the traveler to the Gold Rock Ranch, 
n few miles away. You may stop by the 
‘ranch and chat with its owners, Carl S. 
Walker and his wife, whose son Robert 
now owns the area which formerly be- 
longed to the Trumbell United Mining 
Company. It was from the initinls of 
that company—TUMCO—that the mine 
and the town which sprang up around 
it was known. 

The mine originally was worked by the 
Hedges Mining Company which began 
operations about 1880. In the years inter- 
vening and by 1909, close to twenty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gold was mined. 
The Tumco diggings were the second 
largest in the United States producing 
gold from low grade ore. Some three to 
four thousand people flocked to the area. 

Directly opposite the Gold Rock Ranch, 
a dirt road leads into the corner of the 
Cargo Muchacho Mountains which is now 
the ghost town of Tumco. What is most 
amazing is the vastness of the area—a 
huge spread of land, acres and acres, 
with ruins of residential houses, stores, 
warehouses and mills, with mine shafts 
probing each little hill and corner. Some- 
where to the north of the valley, near 
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the ruins of an old mica talc mine, is a 
little building, well preserved, which used 
to be a company post office. The old 
mill, which stood on a mesa in the center 
of the valley, now lies in charred ruins, 
due to a fire. 

There is nothing much left of the 
cemetery, and vandals at one time dug 
out the remains of some of the people 
buried in the graves in the hope of find- 
ing souvenirs on the bodies. 

Where thousands of people used to 
live and work, only rattlesnakes and 
coyotes can be found today, and once in 
a while, a party of picnickers or rock- 
hounds. 


CAMP RED WILLOW 


URING the years of Indian troubles, 
numerous temporary military camps 
were established in Nebraska, to be 
abandoned when the troubles subsided or 
failed to develop. One such temporary 
post was Camp Red Willow, located on 
the north bank of the Republican River, 
at the mouth of Red Willow Creek. 

The camp was so short-lived that no 
adequate description of it has been pre- 
served but, from references to it in the 
collections of the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society, it is possible to give a slight 
picture of the camp and of camp life. 

Camp Red Willow played no important 
role in the settlement of the Republican 
Valley, beyond its value as propaganda. 
Indian troubles had not been uncommon 
in Southwest Nebraska, for it was the 
last great buffalo range in the state, and 
both friendly and unfriendly Indian 
tribes, protected by treaty rights, made 
their annual hunts there. 

By the winter of 1871-72, scattered 
settlements of homesteaders had ap- 
peared as far west as Furnas County, but 
townsite promoters, championed by 
Royal Buck of Nebraska City, success- 
fully petitioned the Federal Government 
for the establishment of a military camp 
in the area to bolster the morale of 
prospective settlers. The troops would 


serve as a buffer for the lower settle- 
ments, being able to intercept any ma- 
rauding Indians coming down the Re- 
publican or Frenchman Valleys. 

Troops from Fort McPherson made 
periodic scouts through the Republican 
country, so they were familiar with the 
region. The site of the camp was “on the 
east bank of the Willow on section six- 
teen (Township 3, Range 28)." This 
would be just across the creek east from 
the present Red Willow Station, north of 
the Burlington Railroad. Soon after the 
troops arrived, a group of homesteaders, 
led by Roval Buck, arrived from Nebras- 
ka City and moved onto claims on the 
west side of the creek. 

Several survey parties were in the re- 
gion that summer, and the troops from 
Camp Red Willow made frequent scouts 
along the Republican and Frenchman, to 
see that the surveyors were not molested 
by Indians. 

With the end of summer, the troops 
returned to Fort McPherson and Camp 
Red Willow was abandoned. The follow- 
ing year, 1873, there were several In- 
dian scares in the Upper Republican Val- 
ley. The settlers feared Indian retalia- 
tion for the senseless murder by white 
hunters or trappers of Chief Whistler 
and two other Indians. They were 
alarmed again later when the Sioux 
massacred the Pawnees in the Battle of 
Massacre Canyon. After both Indian 
scares, settlers petitioned the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a perma- 
nent post in the valley at the mouth of 
the Frenchman River, but both petitions 
were turned down. 

Settlement continued to move west, as 
did the buffalo herds and, with the de- 
parture of the latter from the region, 
the Indians were no longer a problem. 
Troops from Fort McPherson continued 
to make scouting expeditions for two 
years, but their reports described corn- 
fields and grasshoppers rather than In- 
dians and buffalo.—Courtesy Nebraska 
State Historical Society, “Out of Old 
Nebraska.” 


THE MURDER OF J. A. MOORE 
By Inez Christian Doshier 


QNE OF THE tragedies imprinted in 
the minds of pioneer settlers of Arm- 
strong County, Texas, and cowboys of 
the JA Ranch, was the cold-blooded mur- 
der of J. A. Moore. He was not only shot 
in the back by a companion whom he 
trusted, but with a gun that had been 
borrowed from Moore’s very best friend. 
Mr. Moore, a middle-aged bachelor, had 
filed on a claim a few miles north of 
the Palo Duro Canyon, in the west part 
of Armstrong County. He made his liv- 
ing, as did several of his neighboring 
homesteaders, by cutting posts in the 
canyon and marketing them in Amarillo. 
Posts were in demand at the time, for 
that was the era of fence building in the 
Panhandle, and it meant a welcome live- 
lihood for those struggling for a foothold 
in a new and undeveloped country. 

Mr. Moore had planned to use the pro- 
fits from the sale of posts in improving 
his claim. He also had considerable sav- 
ings in the care of his nephew in Collin 
County, Texas, his former residence. 
When a neighbor was in need of money, 
Moore very often wrote to his nephew 
for the amount needed, and lent ìt to 
the neighbor. A kindly deed of this kind 
played a major part in his untimely anc 
tragic death. 

Mr. Moore had received a letter from 
the nephew saying he was sending $30 
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as Moore had requested him to do. Since 
Mr. Moore could neither read nor write, 
he asked J. T. Baker, the neighbor to 
whom he was lending the money, to read 
the letter to him. In their presence was 
a young man by the name of Hutchinson, 
who had recently been hired by another 
neighbor to help with the post work. Hut- 
chinson overheard the reading of the let- 
ter. Mr. Baker misread the letter, calling 
the $50 “$500.” There was evidently 
nothing in the letter which indicated that 
the money was for a loan, as Hutchin- 
Son's actions later proved that he be- 
lieved Moore to have $500 in his posses- 
sion. 

Hutchinson had worked a day or so at 
the derrick which was owned by his em- 
ployer, Mr. Barringer, along with Baker 
and Moore. The derrick was an apparatus 
used to pull posts from the canyon floor. 
He was greatly impressed with the scenic 
beauty of the canyon as he viewed it from 
the caprock, but being an inexperienced 
hand, he was not allowed to work below. 

Mr. Moore maintained a dugout near 
the foot of the derrick for his conven- 
lence at canyon work. He stayed here dur- 
ing the week, but on weekends went out 
to his claim on top, or to secure supplies. 
On his return to his canyon camp one 
Sunday morning, he went by Mr. Bar- 
ringer's. Young Hutchinson spoke of his 
eagerness to explore the canyon, and 
Moore invited him to join him, saying 
they would make a day of it. 

The two were on foot and, en route to 
the canyon, they passed the home of Mr. 
Baker. The Baker family had company, 
and the men were sitting by the corral 
fence visiting when the two arrived. 
Hutchinson asked to borrow a gun, say- 
ing they might find something to shoot. 
Mr. Baker lent them his Winchester and 
the men soon went out of sight into the 
breaks. 


HAT EVENING before the Baker 

company had left, Hutchinson re- 
turned alone. The men were sitting 
around outside as they had been during 
the morning. Hutchinson ‘returned the 
gun, and seemed in a hurry to press on. 
They asked him if he had seen anything 
to shoot, and he replied that he had not, 
and left. They thought little of the inci- 
dent, or of Hutchinson's return alone, for 
it was customary for Moore to remain in 
the canyon after a trip out. 

Mr. Baker was informed that Hutchin- 
son, on returning to the Barringer home, 
acted so nervous and talked so inco- 
herently concerning the day's happenings 
and the whereabouts of Mr. Moore, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Barringer became suspi- 
cious. They pretended they had to go to 
Mr. King's (a mile or more away) to sit 
up with a sick baby, and they took Hut- 
chinson along. 

On arriving at the King home, the 
suspicion was whispered around and after 
observing Hutchinson a while, Mr. King 
took his Winchester down from the front 
door and arrested him. Mr. Barringer 
went for the sheriff. 

Settlements were sparse but word had 
traveled fast, and quite a posse was made 
up They asked Mr. Baker to join them 
in search of Moore whom they suspected 
tad been murdered. 

Frightened, weak and nervous as Hut- 
chinson was, he never broke down and 
admitted his guilt until the group es- 
carted him down the long, narrow trail to 
the bottom of the canyon. For miles they 
.:0loswed the canyon floor the two men 
had traversed the day before—Moore's 
tracks always in the lead. 
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death, they would have proceeded to hang 
him. Hutchinson’s parents testified at his 
trial that he had never been of sound 
mind—thus he escaped the gallows only 


Coming onto a gulch piled with brush 
and fresh dirt, they were confident it 
would reveal what they had suspected. 
Making a hurried excavation, they found 


Moore’s body, his cap covering his face. 
The body was taken to the creek where 
the blood was washed off. An ugly bul- 
let hole was found in the back of the 
head—how little did Mr. Baker imagine 
his good friend would die from the gun 
borrowed from Baker for a day’s pleasant 
outing! 

The men went to Moore’s dugout, and 
found it had been ransacked. The money 
which Hutchinson thought Moore to 
possess had, of course, been lent to Mr. 
Baker. Hutchinson's brutal plan had 
profited him nothing, which partially ac- 
counted for his nervous state at the time 
of his return. 

The long limbs of the cottonwoods and 
cedars tempted the group to string 
Hutchinson up, but they decided to let the 
law take its course. Had they known he 
would receive a life sentence instead of 
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to die in prison a few years later. 

Mr. Moore’s body was wrapped in a 
blanket from his own bed and brought 
out on the derrick. It grieved Mr. Baker 
to see the body taken out in such a man- 
ner, for in working with Mr. Moore, he 
had heard him say so many times, while 
watching a load go up the derrick, “My, 
how I would hate to ride that thing out." 
Unfortunately, there was no alternative. 

Near Moore’s dugout is a huge rock, 
which serves as a natural monument, for 
it bears this inscription: ; 

J. A. Moore, March 27, 1892 

It was so inscribed on the day and by 
those who found his murdered body. J. 
A. Moore was among the first to be 
buried in the little new cemetery north- 
west of Claude. 


(Continucd on page 58) 
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Above is the Baker home where tho posse assembled before going into the canyon. 
J. T. Baker (below) led the posse that found Mooro's body; the girls are Bakor’s daughter, 
Bonnye (left) and her friond, Mae Lano. 

Photos Courtesy Bonnye Beth Baker 
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Courtesy Nevada State Museum 


Tho war bonnet Alex Flemming took from his friend—a Paiute sub-chief in an encounter 
during tho Indian uprising of 1860—as it appoars today at the Nevada State Museum, 
Carson City. 


By RUBY ROBISON 


HE PAIUTE war bonnet displayed 

for so long in the corner of Dr. Simon 
Lee’s office at Carson City, Nevada, was 
a beautiful thing to see. Fashioned of 
soft brown beaver skin, with thirty- 
three eagle tail feathers fanned out long 
and straight, it was intricately orna- 
mented with tufts from the woodpecker 
and the mountain quail. It was a war 
bonnet regal enough to grace the stern 
brow of the proudest Indian chief. It 
had been brought to Dr. Lee, a collector 
of Indian artifacts, about 1880 by a 
friend who said Alex Flemming wanted 
him to have it. 

The war bonnet had a tragic story 
behind it; a story of broken friendship, 
poignant and sad; a story of treachery, 
happiness, enmity, and love all jumbled 
together; emotions which left one man 
dead and the other only haunting memo- 
“The story began in the early fall of 
1849, when a California-bound caravan 
stopped for the night on the lush green 
Truckee Meadow, a few miles east of 
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present-day Reno. Flemming, one of the 
emigrants, and his nine-year-old son Alex 
went exploring along the banks of the 
Truckee River in early twilight. They 
breathed the pure, invigorating air of 
the broad valley. Their eyes feasted on 
the steep slopes of the Sierra to the west. 
They watched the glowing sun sink be- 
hind the rugged peaks in a wondrous 
flaming glory of blue and old rose that 
cast long shadows across the silent 
meadow. They liked what they saw. 

Next morning when the wagontrain 
moved along westward, Mr. Flemming 
and Alex remained behind. This rich 
grassy plain on the edge of the desert 
was their chosen homeland. 

A few days later, Alex was scrambling 
by a clump of willows on the bank of 
the Truckee River. He had a strange 
feeling that he was not alone. Sure 
enough, ring about, he saw a little 
dark-eyed Indian boy just his own size 
watching him through the golden leaves 
of a tall cottenwood tree. Momentarily, 
Alex was startled, for this was his first 
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—a trophy of death and the end 
of a boyhood friendship 


real encounter with an Indian, but the 
other little fellow looked frightened, too, 
as he crouched on the big tree limb. 

With a disarming smile, Alex raised 
his right arm in greeting. “Howdy!” he 
said, “Pm Alex Flemming.” 

Warily the Indian lad raised his arm 
and said, “Paiute.” 


"Where did you come from?" asked 


Alex. 

“No sabe! Me no sabe!” 

Though neither spoke the language of 
the other, this was the beginning of a 
warm friendship between the white boy 
and the son of a war chief, a friendship 
which grew closer as years passed by. 

Author's Note: In all of my research 
I have been unable to learn the real name 
of this young sub-chief, a member of 
Chief Winnemucca's tribe. Somewhere 
along the way I began to think of him 
as Ki-wa and that is what he is called in 
this story. 

Alex soon learned to speak Paiute al- 
most as well as Ki-wa, and Ki-wa learned 
English before the Flemming hearth in 
the evenings he spent with his white 
friends. 

The two boys became almost insepar- 
able. Ki-wa was as much at home in the 
Flemming cabin as in his father's wicki- 
up, and Alex was always welcomed in the 
Indian camp. It was here Alex first saw 
the war bonnet and learned that Ki-wa 
would some day wear it as a proud chief. 
Evenings Alex enjoyed sitting with the 
Paiutes about the campfire; then he 
would snuggle down in the soft rabbit- 
skin blankets with Ki-wa to spend the 
night. 

The boys snared rabbits in the sage- 
brush-covered hills. They stalked deer 
in the Virginia Mountains. They followed 
Mr. Flemming as he plowed long, brown 
furrows in the fertile soil, and snatched 
squirming earthworms from the freshly 
turned rows for bait to catch trout in 
the Truckee. 

Alex showed Ki-wa how to plant corn 
in long rows. Ki-wa was amazed when 
he saw the little green shoots spring up 
where they had dropped the seeds, for 
he'd never seen anyone plant a garden 
before. When the corn ripened, Ki-wa 
enjoyed the succulent goodness every bit 
as much as Alex. 

Days spent under the hot desert sun 
seared Alex's fair skin until he was al- 
most as brown as Ki-wa. Only his deep- 
set blue eyes and brown curly hair set 
him apart from Ki-wa whose straight 
black hair hung almost to his shoulders 
and whose eyes were like onyx. 
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HEN FALL CAME each year, Alex 
looked forward to pinenutting in the 


mountains with Ki-wa and his tribes- 
men. For several weeks the Paiutes 
moved far into the Pinenut Range or the 
Virginia or Flowery Mountains to harvest 
their winter’s supply. This was a joyous 
time. Indian men beat the full brown 
cones from the trees. The women gath- 
ered the cones in huge burden baskets 
and carried them to camp. Slowly roasted 
by a warm fire and hot rocks, the burrs 
opened and the fat little brown nuts 
loosened. The fruit of the pinon was one 
of the main foods of the Paiutes during 
the winter. Pinenut soup, pinenut bread, 
pinenut mush! Just plain pinenuts. 

In the evening, beside the campfire, 
Alex enjoyed hearing tales of brave 
deeds, and chanting Indian songs. All en- 
tered into the merriment and laughed 


and danced and offered prayers to the. 


great God of the Spirit Land. It was a 
happy time. 

Season followed season, and year fol- 
lowed year. Alex and Ki-wa grew tall 
and wise as outdoorsmen do. They could 
ride and shoot with the best of them. 

In the spring of 1860, when the boys 
were about twenty years old, trouble be- 
tween the Indians and the whites seemed 
to be brewing. Late in April Alex and 
Ki-wa were discussing this feeling of 
unrest. Finally Ki-wa said, “Alex, if war 
does come between our people, I suppose 
you will go with your people, as I shall 
go with mine." 

"Yes," replied Alex, "I shall. But, Ki- 
wa, remember we will always be friends!" 

To this Ki-wa made no answer but 
turned and walked away. 

The next day the wickiup where Ki-wa 
lived with his family was deserted. They 
had left without even a goodbye, which 
puzzled Alex. 

In a matter of days the Flemmings 
heard that the Paiutes had attacked Wil- 
liams Station on the Carson River, mur- 
dered the station tender and four others, 
then set fire to the station and burned 
it to the ground. These white men had 
been holding two Paiute girls captives at 
the post Seething with resentment, a 
band of warriors, in a sudden ferocious 
onslaught, swooped down on the station 
and wiped it out. 

Not pausing to question the cause of 
the massacre, the white people of Vir- 
Rinia City, Carson City, and Genoa were 
indignant. They must strike in retalia- 
tion, and teach these savages a lesson 
they wouldn't forget. A volunteer com- 
pany of white men, led by Major William 
(srmshy, bravely rode out from Buck- 
:and's Station May 9, 1860. Full of confi- 
cence, this seemed just a new adventure 
to muny of them. Unorganized as they 
were, they planned to annihilate the sav- 
aves. As they passed Williams Station, 
the party paused long enough to bury 
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the dead men, and to pick up the trail 
of the Indians who fled directly to the 
main Paiute camp at Pyramid Lake. 

Three days later as Major Ormsby and 
his men, flags waving high, cantered 
through a narrow valley along the 
Truckee River near where it empties into 
Pyramid Lake, they rode directly into an 
ambush and were nearly exterminated 
by Chief Winnemucca’s warriors. One 
hundred and five rode into the ambush; 
only forty-six survived. Major Ormsby 
was one of the first to fall. Fleeing in 
terror for their lives, the survivors 
straggled back to Virginia City bearing 
tales of a gory encounter which filled 
the territory with fear. 

A second volunteer force, two weeks 
later, again sought to punish Winnemucca 
and his warriors but fared little better, 
though the loss of life was much less. 
Captain Edward Story, one of the leaders 
of this foray, was killed in battle. 

It was two months before a treaty 
was negotiated and peace was restored. 
Meanwhile, the red man attacked and 
slaughtered white people at every op- 
portunity. Usually they swooped down on 
small outposts along the Overland Trail. 
These attacks were so ferocious they even 
delayed the new Pony Express mail ser- 
vice about a month, because some of the 
home stations were destroyed and several 
of the riders harassed. 


QN A SUNNY morning in mid-May, 

shortly after he had heard of the 
Indian uprising at Williams Station, Alex 
was riding horseback on the desert north 
of Peavine Mountain. He saw two In- 
dians, in full regalia, riding swiftly to- 
ward him. In moments they were gallop- 
ing, Indian fashion, in a wide circle 
around him. Their naked bodies were 
daubed with war paint and the feathers 
of their war bonnets flapped wildly in 
the wind. 

Alex was petrified. He knew the In- 
dians meant to murder him. Then he 
recognized Ki-wa, his closest friend.’ 
Knowing Ki-wa also recognized him, Alex 


rose tall in his saddle and, waving his 
arm frantically, called out a loud greet- 
ing. : ; 
Both Indians started shouting and 
yelling vile epithets at him. Alex heard 
Ki-wa scream, "Coyote! Coyote! White 
men are dirty coyotes! They steal our 
food! They shoot our deer! They poison 
our water! We will rid the land of these 
dirty coyotes!” They shrieked on and on 
in frenzy, shooting wildly all the time. 

A bullet struck Alex's pony in the head 
and the wounded animal fell. Tumbling to 
the dust, Alex scrambled behind his dead 
horse for protection—and just in time, 
for the bullets of his assailants were 
kicking up dust all about him. 

Alex seethed with a blind unreasoning 
fury at his erstwhile friend. S ui his 
rifle on his dead pony's rump, he took 
careful nim and fired. Ki-wa lurched, 
then plunged to the earth, dead. Again 
Alex's rifle sounded. The other Paiute 
drew up sharply, one of his arms dan- 
gling limply at his side. Suddenly wheel- 
ing his horse, the Indian galloped nwny 
across the desert, and soon disappeared 
from sight. 

Alex Flemming told this story to Dr. 
S. L. Lee many years later when he 
saw the war bonnet in its glass case in 
the corner of the doctor's office. 

“When I looked down upon that dead 
Indian, I was so damn mad to think 
he not only tried to kill me himself, but 
brought along another Indian to help 
him, I not only took his war bonnet, but 
I scalped him as well." 

As he finished the story, a look of 
gloom came over Alex's face. “That is 
why I sent the war bonnet to you, Dr. 
Lee. If I never call for it, it is yours." 

Today, 106 years after that tragic en- 
counter near Peavine Mountain, that 
same war bonnet is on display at the 
Nevada State Museum in Carson City, 
Nevada, along with the priceless collec- 
tion of other Indian artifacts the widow 
of Dr. S. L. Lee donated to the State of 
Nevada in 1934. 


Early print shows Fort Churchill, establishod in 1860 to protect the settlers during tho 
Paiute uprising. Tho ruins of the old fort may bo seon today noar tho Carson Rivor in 


Lyon County, Novada. 
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Courtesy Nevada Historical Society 
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TREASURE HUNTERS’ JUBILEE 
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At times the field was crowded with contestants. All makes and brands of detectors were used: even a few home- 
made units were present. The weather was hot, and the contestants determined to win. 


Action was tho order of the day with the competitors trying to outdo one another. 

Shown at left is Johnny Kouba of Ennis, Texas: center, going after a detected coin 

is Art Lassange of Alamo, California: right. Kenneth Hutton oí Dallas, Texas, one of 
the runners-up. 
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Gary Mitchell of San Diego. Cali- Contestants test detectors on “HONEST In the "free-for-all" even oldsters en- 

fornia, came close to winning, and JOHN," a special machine that gives ab- joyed searching for the coins. This 

as a result he said he would have a solute range to a piece of metal 12"x24" search for quartors was open 
sore back for weeks. and measures its sensitivity to a single to evoryone. 


coin. The machine is graduated in fractions 
of an inch for accuracy. 
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Roy Lagal, Lewiston, Idaho, shows the technique necessary to be a winner. Dig, swing and dig again. Seldom 
straightening up, he managed to come out overall winner to eam the title, “Best Treasuro Huntor.” Roy was also 
voted the best all-around sportsman of the meet. zt 


By DAYNE CHASTAIN 


Photos Courtesy Author 


(THE TREASURE HUNTERS Field Trials held again this year at Seminole, 

Oklahoma were a great success. Treasure hunters from all over the United 
States congregated for three days of visiting, story telling and comparing notes 
with each other. 

Contests were held to determine the “Best Treasure Hunter” and “Sign Reader.” 
A vote was taken among the treasure hunters to determine the best all-around 
Sportsman. People started coming in several days before the trials were to start. 
Several hunting expeditions were conducted in the Seminole area, and though the 
results were kept secret some of the hunters seemed exceptionally happy. 

A mechanical device called “Honest John" was furnished for the manufacturers 
contest. All treasure hunters were allowed to test their own units on this machine. 
Honest John was equipped with a rack to locate the search heads of the various 
makes of detectors. A movable box with a rotating motor rotated a sheet of metal 
12" x 24" in line with the detector head. A pointer on the box, which indicated the 
distance to within 1/8 of an inch, left no doubt as to the actual depth any unit could 
detect. Honest John was also equipped with a plastic sheet on which were attached 
different coins for testing sensitivity. E 

There were booths with antiques, coins, guns, books and other items for sale. 
Colorful flags flew in the breeze and a carnival atmosphere prevailed over all. The 
contests were scattered out over the three days, leaving plenty of time for visiting 
and discussing past and future hunts. Campers and tents, as well as house trailers, 
dotted the meadow and extended down to the woods. An ever-present aroma of 
boiling coffee, blended with the wood smoke of several cook fires, permeated the Happy winners of the "Best Treasure Hunt- 
air. To all who came, the meet was a great success and everyone is looking forward er” contest, Roy Lagal champion: Darrel 
to next year's National Treasure Hunters' Field Trials. Viallo, second place. 
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: ; : : : anges p with Dayne Chast he finals 
Chastain and Bob Strait of Phoenix, Arizona, count the findings wero completed and winners Puis MENS 
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Paulina—Deadly Raider 
(Continued from page 36) 


in the stream, but hidden under the wil- 
lows, and with his head in the little cave, 
and only his face out of the water, 
George Masterson spent a thoroughly un- 
comfortable morning. 

He felt the tread of the searching In- 
dians on the riverbank over his head. 
A clod or two loosened by the footsteps 
overhead, fell into the water. George had 
always had a morbid horror of spiders, 
but the water spiders that frequented 
the little cave ran over his face with im- 
punity. The water was icy. It was spring 
runoff water from the melting snow in 
the mountains. 

Paulina’s raiders chased after the 
fleeine Clark until they could see that 
the chase was hopeless. Then they turned 
back and picked up the two raiders who 
had been searching for the hidden Mas- 
terson. They rode on, caught up with the 
horse herd, and pushed on into higher 
country. 

Clark found help a few miles away. 
One source says he found a troop of 
cavalry, and another says he met a party 
of packers. In either case, he returned 
with help to the burnt ranch—it is still 
called "Burnt Ranch’’—to rescue Master- 
son. He lost an hour looking for his 
nephew, even though he knew where to 
search. Clark finally found him by diving 
under the brush lodged along the bank 
until he felt Masterson’s chilled body. 

The boy was so chilled that he was 
helpless, and the rescuers had to carry 
him to the bank, wrap him in blankets 
and rush him to the embers of the ranch 
house to nurse him back to life. 

Leaving Masterson and Clark, the res- 
cuers took after the Indians and stolen 
horses. They returned empty-handed and 
with one of their members wounded, but 
consoled Clark in the claim that they 
had killed five of the raiders. 

Actually, Paulina, to discourage too 
close pursuit, had laid an ambush. When 
the pursuers came up, there was a noisy 
but long-range exchange of gunfire. The 
attackers returned to Burnt Ranch, with 
their honor satisfied, and Paulina went 
on, unhindered. 

A month or two later, Paulina’s band 
ran off a small herd of cattle from An- 
drew Clarno’s ranch, down the river from 
Clark’s Burnt Ranch, and trailed them 
across the Dalles-Canyon City road into 
the Deschutes River Country. They were 
milch cows, tough and bony, and Paulina 
learned to grade cattle more carefully in 
the future before stealing them. 

Next, Paulina raided Maupin’s for more 
horses. This time, the rancher heard 
the corral bars being taken down. He 
dressed quietly, and after warning his 
wife to remain still and to keep their sons 
in, opened the door and silently eased 
himself out into the night. 

Maupin was armed with a Henry rifle, 
capable of firing fifteen rounds. He was 
a deadly shot with this gun. In later 
years he was to win many a side of beef 
with it in shooting contests in the ranch- 
ing town of Mitchell. But on this black 
night he couldn’t see to shoot. He could 
hear the horses as they moved off, but he 
could neither see nor hear the Indian 
horse thieves. Paulina and his raiders 
knew they had dangerous company. One 
of them had seen the door open and 
close. 

The slow, deadly drift of horses and 
men through the black night crossed the 
first of Maupin's small horse pastures. 
As they approached the gap in the 


pasture fence, Maupin worked into posi- 
tion where he could see his targets 
against the faint skyline. When he had 
a target, he fired. 

The shot split the night. Yelling In- 
dians and frightened horses milled in 
pandemonium, then ran off into the 
darkness, and though Maupin caught 
another glimpse or two of Indian forms, 
he didn't fire again. He couldn't see his 
gunsights. 

Walking back toward his house, he 
heard a noise ahead, and froze. Someone 
was coming toward him. Crouching low, 
he brought his rifle up, ready to squeeze 
the trigger as soon as he had a target. 
Then he heard a small clinking, like the 
noise from the chain on a knife he had 
given his older son. Quietly he asked, 
“That you, Garret?” Garret answered. 

The next day Maupin kept another 
futile vigil on the hilltop with his hig 
brass telescope, but Paulina and the 
horses were gone. 


EN EARLY AUTUMN, the raider's in- 
* terest in stagecoaches paid off. Paulina 
and his raiders, on September 7, 1866, 
sighted a stage with only two men with 
it—the driver and one other. They 
promptly attacked. 

Henry H. Wheeler was driving his own 
stage on this run from Fort Dalles to 
Canyon City, about 150 miles to the 
southeast. H. C. Paige, a Wells-Fargo 
messenger, was riding gun. The attack 
took place on the rocky pass between 
Bridge and Mountains Creeks. The mili- 
tary road over the pass was so rough 
that escape with the stage was out of the 
question. 

The rocks gave the attackers plenty 
of cover, and they used it. They kept 
the men on the stage under a heavy fire, 
as they worked closer through the rocks. 
In a desperate attempt to get away, 
Wheeler unhitched the lead team, though 
the terrified horses had never been ridden 
before. Paige held the Indians off as best 
he could with two Sharps rifles. Then, 
as the attackers worked closer, he got 
down between the wheel horses and con- 
tinued firing with his Colt revolver. 

Wheeler was hit. A bullet passed 
through his cheeks, from side to side, and 
smashed his jaw. Paige helped him up, 
and the two men mounted the plunging 
horses and made a wild ride through a 
hail of bullets to safety. To the Indians 
they must have presented a hilarious 
spectacle. 

The raiders searched through the car- 
go, and took everything they could use, 
then carefully stripped the stage of its 
new upholstery. Containers were needed 
for some of their loot, so they dumped a 
consignment of $10,000 in paper currency 
out of its box, and filed off into the 
brush-covered hills toward their winter 
camps. This had been a good year. 

Wheeler and Paige made it to safety. 
Wheeler's wound was treated at Fort 
Dalles, and he continued with the opera- 
tion of his stage line. There is a marker 
on U. S. Highway 26, three miles east of 
Mitchell, Oregon, near the place where 
the stage was Btripped. 


HEN PAULINA left his winter 
camp in April, 1867, it was with a 
new crew. The veterans of the past year 
were prosperous and respected, and were 
unwiling to exchange the comfort of 
their lodges for more hard travel, darger, 
and short rations. l 
There were plenty of young recruit 
clamoring to go raiding if Paulina weu.c 
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take them— young men, who had nothing, 
who were willing to do anything to make 
their mark, to earn recognition, to come 
home with horses and their own tales 
of raids and adventure. 

Paulina wanted to rest for a season. 
Horses at a dozen villages, and other 
gifts, given prodigally, were a large fund 
of goodwill that he could draw on when- 
ever he wished. 

He could quit raiding and make his 
mark on a treaty with the Indian agent 
at Fort Klamath, for although Paulina 
wasn't a recognized tribal leader with his 
own people, he certainly was recognized 
by the whites. But he wasn't ready to be 
tied down on a reservation yet, like the 
hated Warm Springs Indians and the Nez 
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Percé. He had to keep on the move. 

In early April, 1867, as rode A LORDSBURG DEMING e; | 
north across the high Oregon desert to- mu PN wt 
ward the distant Blue Mountains, in com- I TUCSON \ LAS CRUCES , 


pany with a dozen hopeful young ap- 
prentices. Paulina had the only good rifle, 
a Henry, part of the Burnt Ranch loot. 
The others were armed with bows and 
lances until they could capture better. 
Each man provided his own horse; Pauli- 
na furnished each man with a spare. 
They rode across a clean, washed 
desert, strewn with early spring flowers, 
with water running in every draw. In the 
distance, antelope flashed their white 
rumps in alarm and bounded over the 
horizon. The snow-covered peaks in the 
Cascade Range glistened to the west in 
the warm spring sunlight. Nearer at 
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or four rabbits hopping about, inviting 
the boys to start a boisterous rabbit hunt. 

They saw no other travelers. The road 
from Klamath to the gold camps at Can- 
yon City was empty when the raiders 
crossed it, although it bore plenty of 
recent tracks. They splashed across the 
Crooked River and filed up into the pon- 
derosa covering the Blue Mountains, still 
in a world of their own. 

It is possible to ride over their approxi- 
mate route now, alone under the sky, for 
the high desert and mountain country of 
eastern Oregon is still one of the most 
sparsely settled areas in the United 
States. 

Coming down the north slope, Paulina 
camped in a rock-sheltered cove well 
above the Dalles-Canyon City road. He 
watched the road for several days, until 
he had acquired a feel for the traffic 
pattern and the patrol habits of the sol- 
diers from Camp Watson. Then he took 
his raiders across the road and on, across 
the John Day River, to the broken coun- 
try beyond. 

There were cattle everywhere. A year 
ago these wild hills had made a good 
hideout area. Then Andrew  Clarno 
tralled in more than 300 young heifers 
from California, and now, with their 
calves. they were spreading out to cover 
the hills. 

In the gathering twilight the young 
ralders went about their first theft. They 
rounded up about twenty-five steers and 
heifers that hadn't calved yet, cattle that 
were in very good condition, nnd drove 
them across the river to the west bank. 
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Leaving the river, they drove the herd 4 
up the steep hills toward Deschutes 4 
liver country. Paulina intended to leave 4 
them for beef on the hoof, to be available 4 
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easily. A few cooking pots and other 
items of camp gear, hidden in a secret 
cache, with some fat cattle grazing near- 
by, would turn a deserted forest glade 
into a very comfortable camp. 

Paulina had to get the cattle across 
the Dalles-Canyon City road, unseen, be- 
fore dawn, without leaving a broad trail 
to be intercepted. He didn’t make it. 


T WAS daylight when the cattle crossed 

the road in the rocky bottom of a dry 
creek bed, leaving no trace of their pass- 
ing. The road was empty, but it might 
not remain empty long enough for them 
to get the cattle out of sight on the other 
side. White men who saw Indians driv- 
ing cattle would be sure to carry word 
of it to the first soldiers they could 
find. 

As the cattle filed into the scattered 
juniper, Paulina saw a stage toiling up 
the road from the direction of Howard 
Maupin’s overnight stop on Antelope 
Creek. The driver was alone. 

At any other time, Paulina would have 
attacked instantly. The coach horses, 
alone, would have been ample reward, and 
he had never seen a stage travel with the 
driver alone before. 

But on this spring moming, Paulina 
wasn’t ready to do anything beyond tak- 
ing the stolen cattle to a hidden valley in 
the Deschutes country. From cover, he 
watched the stage driver closely. If the 
driver saw the cattle through a gap in 
the juniper, Paulina would shoot him. He 
would no doubt be forced to abandon the 
cattle, but the six horses, a firearm or 
two and whatever loot they took from 
the stage would be a good exchange for 
the cattle. With last year’s crew, Paulina 
could have kept the cattle and taken the 
stage, too. But until there was a good 
rifle for each brave, and each had been 
taught to use it, Paulina was forced to 
be wary. 

The Indian watched the stage as it 
reached the top of the long grade from 
Antelope Creek. The horses were 
drenched in sweat from the long, hard 
pull, and when they reached the easy, 
level dirt road at the top of the grade, 
they stepped out smartly. The driver 
eased them back to a slow walk, to let 
them cool off on the move. The stage 
passed so close to Paulina’s screening 
clump of sagebrush, that the Indian must 
have closed his eyes to prevent the driver 
from feeling watched. 

After the stolen cattle had plenty of 
time to be out of sight of the road, Pauli- 
na mounted his horse and followed them 
down a long winding game trail toward 
Trout Creek. 


NSEEN, the stage wheeled about and 

rumbled back along the road toward 
the stage stop at Antelope Creek, as 
fast as tke horses could go. The stolen 
cattle and their Indian herders had not 
passed unseen. The driver had been too 
alert to his danger to show his awareness. 
He had suspected that he was being 
watched over the sights of a rifle, and as 
soon as he was sure the cattle were over 
the hill and out of sight, he went for the 
nearest help. 

Paulina led his weary band and their 
tired cattle to the nearest crossing of 
Trout Creek. He let the thirsty men and 
animals drink their fill, then, after push- 
ing the cattle on for 2 mile or two, he led 
the men back to the creek, and camped. 
The Indians turmed the horses loose to 
roll and graze, and all, except the sentry 
on a high hill, slept in the April sun for 
an hour or two. 


Then the hungry—and elated—raiders 
started supper. It was time for a feast to 
celebrate their first success, and the 
materials were right at hand. They 
slaughtered a steer, and dressed it out; 
they gathered driftwood for a fire. For 
this special occasion, Paulina started a 
blaze the easy way. He pulled the bullet 
from a cartridge, and fired his rifle into 
the shredded tinder, getting an instant 
flame. 

When ex-rancher James Clark of Burnt 
Ranch, now stagedriver James Clark, 
pulled his steaming horses to a stop in 
Maupin's ranch yard with news of the 
stolen cattle, Maupin instantly grasped 
the situation. The cattle, to be at the top 
of the pass, would have been stolen from 
Andrew Clarno's ranch, and would be 
on their way to a hidden and easily de- 
fended place in the rough Deschutes 
country. They would have to cross Trout 
Creek at one of two possible crossings. 
The cattle would be tired and the Indians 
were likely to spend the night at one of 
the crossings where the water and graz- 
ing were good. Tomorrow they would 
reach rougher country—country where 
they couldn’t be headed off or flanked, 
where pursuers could only follow and 
ride straight into any ambush the In- 
dians might set. 

There was not time to get help. Mau- 
pin was no fire-breathing Indian fighter. 
Nor was Clark. Yet these two men set 
off immediately to find and attack a band 
of Indians who had stolen a neighbor’s 
cattle, a band led by a man who had re- 
peatedly out-maneuvered or outfought 
elements of the U. S. Army. 


HEY CAUGHT and saddled up the 

only two fresh horses which were 
left. A third man, William Ragan, was 
there and volunteered to go along. Mau- 
pin let him have one of the tired horses 
from the stage team. 

The route to the upper Trout Creek 
crossing from Maupin’s Antelope Creek 
ranch was direct, and was well screened 
by small hills. It was brushy, too, with 
enough juniper and big grey sage to give 
them good cover. So they rode for the 
upper crossing. William Ragan’s horse 
was unable to keep up, and he dropped 
behind. 

When Maupin and Clark reached the 
upper crossing, they found no fresh 
tracks. The two men then headed for the 
lower crossing where Trout Creek was 
joined by Little Trout Creek. Just below 
this crossing, Trout Creek enters a basalt 
canyon. To get there faster, they swung 
wide of the creek bed for easier traveling, 
and rode down the slope of Trout Creek. 

The white men spotted the Indian look- 
out. He was on top of a high hill, watch- 
ing his back trail intently. Maupin and 
Clark rode on, keeping a line of small 
hills between themselves and the sentry. : 

As they neared the lower crossing, the 
basalt rimrock at the canyon entrance 
came into view. Then they made out a 
thin column of smoke. 

While Clark stayed back with the 
horses to keep them quiet, Maupin 
crawled closer to the camp. He reached 
the top of a knoll, where he could see 
the Indians gathered about the fire, In 
a cove surrounded by rock walls. Maupin 
settled into his cover. Clark then left 
the horses and crept up. 

Paulina, cutting another chunk of mest 
from the sizzling roast on the spit over 
the fire, heard a startled grunt. One of the 
raiders was staring in consternation at a 
knoll across the creek. Paulina then saw 


True West 


Maupin, with his deadly Henry rifle, 
settling into the short rabbit-brush. Div- 
ing across the fire and grabbing his own 
Henry, Paulina raced for the nearest 
cover—a cleft in a steep rock where he 


could fight effectively, or retreat un- 
seen. 
AULINA might not have felt the 


bullet that shattered his right hip. 
He fell sprawling, and only gradually 
realized the extent of his disability as he 
made repeatedly futile efforts to gain 
the cleft, ten vards away. 

The noise of firing stopped. Although 
Paulina heard only one rifle firing, he 
must have assumed that the man who 
fired had been the only one in a large 
attacking force to be in shooting position 
when he was sighted. He must get his 
young men away from this trap, if there 
was still time. He felt his smashed hip, 
and he knew he was doomed. 

Paulina turned his eyes to the cleft for 
one last look at the future that he would 
never know, then looked at the brush- 
covered lower slope of the basalt cliff. 
where his men were hidden. He called 
out to them, and gave his orders. 

They were to work their way to the 
horses, and get away into the Deschutes 
. country. Give the cattle up. Go home. Do 
not try to save him; he was dying. Do 
not look for revenge. Paulina took his 
revenge in advance. 

Go now. He was dying. To emphasize 
this, Paulina pulled handsful of grass 
and dirt, and put them on his head and 
chest. Four more blows in his belly and 
chest told him he was being shot at 
again. In a growing fog of pain, he 
heard his young men scrambling through 
the concealing brush, around the bend 
of the hill toward the horses. The obedi- 
ent braves, who could easily have am- 
bushed and riddled two white men with 
arrows, escaped around a fold in the 
steep hill from the large party of at- 
tackers which was not there. 

Paulina’s long training in stoicism in 
the presence of strangers broke down, 
and he writhed. His right hand con- 
tinued pulling grass tufts. and placing 
them on his bloody chest. When he saw 
the two white men cautiously approach, 
their eyes searching the brush and rocks 
for Indians, he mastered the pain. Tak- 
ing his knife, he plunged the blade into 
the ground. and with a wrenching twist, 
broke off the blade. These men would not 
scalp him with his own knife. 

Paulina watched the two white ranch- 
ers. Undoubtedly he admired their cour- 
. age, and reflected on their good luck in 
the departure of his braves. He writhed, 
trying to ease the torture. 

When they stood over him, he saw that 
one of the white men, eyes filled with 
pity, was trying to line up a pistol on his 
threshing head. The Indian lay very still. 

Paulina may have heard the shot that 
blasted out his life. He didn't hear the 
reverberations between the rock walls, 
in the flower-carpeted little cove in 
Paulina Basin, echoes that signaled the 
end of an era. 


Joe Rankin’s Ride 
(Continued from page 27) 


boxes set up, several men had been killed, 
muny injured, and dead horses and mules 
were scattered all about the enclosure. 


During the afternoon and evening the |" 


Indians picked off the remaining animals 
ore by one and epe the soldiers in the 
pits. They lit up the dry grass and the 
—ind blew the fire into the enclosure. 
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The soldiers were several hundred feet 
from the September-dry creekbed, their 
only source of water. They were in real 
trouble. 

Someone must ride to the nearest tel- 
graph at Rawlins. The scout, Joe Rankin, 
said he would ride. So did John Gordon, 
a civilian. Two corporals volunteered. 

It was just past ten on Monday night 
when they left the pits. and the weather 
was clear and cold. Without a sound 
they led the horses into the brush, crept 
past the Indian guards and mounted up. 

To the east was Pyramid Peak; and 
the Flattop Mountains, gleaming white 
with new snow, seemed like ghosts to the 
four as they crossed the first divide with 
a silent loping gait, going away from 
death in the creek. 

Through falls aspen gold and red 
buckbrush, over wagon road and rocky 
trail they galloped. Every ear listened for 
hoofbeats that would tell them the In- 
dians had discovered their flight. 

They split up then, Gordon in an at- 
tempt to locate Captain Dodge, and the 
soldiers to head for the Peck Trading 
Post. Rankin rode to the left alone. It 
was midnight when he hit Morapos trail 
and he tensed as the drumming sound 
of his pony echoed in the night. 

Over the rocks of the narrow trail the 
strawberry roan carried him into the 
wide Williams Forks. Ten miles from 
Milk Creek he rested awhile, then gal- 
loped on to the north. 

To a cattle camp, forty miles from the 
creek, Rankin rode his roan horse all 
that night. 

He came to the Bear River where he 
remembered a corral and fresh horses. 
In the dawn's light he could see in the 
flat to the east, several unsaddled 
mounts, beginning to eat. He rode out 
and bunched them and brought them all 
in and chose one for the ride north. 

Despite the low temperature, sweat 
soaked his shirt as he saddled a mare 
and rode on. He had carried the mail, 
mined for gold and freighted supplies, 
but never had he ridden this far at one 
time, and the lives of hundreds of people 
depended on him. 

Off to the right were the Bears Ears, 
two round granite peaks in the morning 
sun. And he could see Black Mountain's 
dark pines up ahead as he rode on and 
on. 

At the supply depot on Fortification 
Creek, he left word of the fight at the 
creek and kept going. He had made sixty 
miles. 

Rankin had seen a horse that he knew 
had speed at the ranch at Baggs’ Cross- 
ing. It was owned by Frank Harrah. 

At midday he arrived there, stopped, 
rested and ate. He was eighty miles from 
the quick and the dead of Thornburgh's 
command. 

A rider at the ranch brought in the 
big horse that Rankin had requested. 
The horse was named Joe Busch. 

The scout had been awake for a day 
and a night and a day; he'd been in the 
saddle for nearly twelve hours. Over 
sand hills and gullies, through sage- 
brush and thorn he had come eighty 
miles with eighty. yet to go. He headed 
toward the oli Cherokee trail and, cross- 
ing there, went on to the Bitter Creek 
route. By the time he reacked Sulphur 
Springs, thirty miles from Rawlins, Joe 
Busch was lathered up, yet sturdy and 
game. 

Man and horse headed up hill as night 
came on and the mountairs caught tke 
sun’s last light. Bridger’s Gap to the 


east, the Divide up ahead was fifteen 
miles from their destination. 

It was close to midnight when they 
crossed the Divide and saw the town’s 
twinkling lights on the road dead ahead; 
and on Wednesday morning at two 
o'clock, Joe Busch's hoofs sparked on 
the gravel of Front Street. 


OE RANKIN had been in the saddle 

for twenty-seven and one-half hours, 
counting the stops, and he had come 
more than 150 miles from the fight at 
Milk Creek. 

Rankin did not gallop through the 
streets shouting. He rode to a bar for 
a couple of stiff drinks. Then he woke 
up the telegrapher and sent the messages 
which told the world about the Milk 
Creek massacre. The scout then went to 
bed. 

The next day as the sun rose, General 
Wesley Merritt, commanding four com- 
panies of cavalry and 150 infantry in 
Wagons, was already in Rawlins on 
special Union Pacific trains. 

Joe Rankin was awake. An hour be- 
fore Merritt was ready to move out, Ran- 
kin and Colonel Compton headed south 
to find the old scout, Jim Baker, at his 
cabin east of Baggs' Crossng. They re- 
joined Merritt at the crossing of the 
Little Snake and from there Baker 
guided the Merritt troopers southward 
to Milk Creek. Joe Rankin went along. 

Sixty-six hours after leaving Rawlins 
the Merritt expedition arrived at the 
pits. Ute sentries had watched Merritt's 
troops for the last fifty miles and the 
Indians had now withdrawn from the 
battleground. 

Merritt found there ninety-six white 
soldiers still able to fight, ten dead, 
forty-three wounded, and many dead 
mules and horses. They found also that 
a company of Negro cavalry had arrived 
the second morning after the start of 
the battle—Company D, 9th Cavalry, 
commanded by Captain Francis Dodge, 
who had been camped east on the Gore 
trail and summoned by John Gordon and 
the two corporals who had reached Peck 
Trading Post at the Bear River crossing. 

In all, thirty white men had been 
killed, including the soldiers, several 
freighters, and the men at the agency. 
The women and children at the agency 
had been taken captives but were re- 
leased a hundred miles away to rescuers 
Írom the south. 

Joe Rankin and a horse named Joe 
Busch stand together today as an ex- 
ample of what could be endured and 
accomplished by the men and horses of 
the Old West. 


"Hawkins, you got a lot to leam 


about handling a 20-mulo team." 


True We? 


Uncle Sim’s Trading Store 
Lon] 


(Continued from page 31) 


came in the store we accorded him the 
same degree of courtesy that we did a 
white person, and the Indians responded. 
In due time some of the Indians wanted 
credit until Grass Money payment time. 
The Government paid fifty dollars twice 
a year to each man, woman, and child. 
This represented interest on tribal funds 
the Government was holding in trust. 

Carrying the Indians’ accounts until 
Grass Money time brought on an un- 
looked-for complication. We had natural- 
ly supposed that when they received their 
pay, they would return to their allot- 
ments. But the camp-out on the reserva- 
tion of hundreds of families was too much 
like the old tribal life for them to return 
readily to their lonesome allotment camp. 

They could feast, visit, gamble, and 
hold horse races, and those who drank 
were supplied by the whiskey peddlers. 
Then. too, there were many visitors from 
other tribes, as they knew food, beef and 
whiskey would be plentiful. 

To get our money, we had to go to 
the reservation and collect while they 
still had it. They were pleased to see us, 
and paid readily. They wanted to keep 
their credit good, but putting aside the 
necessary amount so as to pay up on 
their return was too much planning for 
them. That was especially true of the 
drinkers. 

My first collection trip was successful, 
and uneventful. and from then on it was 
my regular chore, and an interesting 
one. [ would be gone from one to two 
days if the payment were held near the 
town of Cache, and longer when held 
near Ft. Sill, at what was called “The 
Stone Store." 


/HEN DEATH struck our little com- 
munity, we were poorly prepared. 
Two women and one baby died in a 
single night. All the needs for a funeral 
were lacking—no undertaker, no caskets, 
no cemetery, and no preacher. 

Early the next morning caskets were 
put together from yellow pine, and 
brought to our store and set on saw- 
horses. There the townswomen covered, 
padded, and lined them. Black calico was 
used for the covering of the adult cas- 
kets, and white muslin for the baby's. 
Quilting cotton was used for the padding 
and pillow, and bleached muslin for the 
lining. 

Handles intended for toolboxes were 
screwed on the sides of the adult caskets 
by Dad after the women had tacked the 
black calico in place. Permission to bury 
the bodies on the claim adjoining the 
town on the north was granted by an 
old German homesteader. 

Mary Armstrong, a twenty- -year-old 
girl, whose previous religious participa- 
tion had been confined to Epworth 
League, conducted the services. She 
would be called on again and again for 
like duty before the Methodist circuit 
rider (he used n bicycle) would find us, 
and a number of homemade caskets 
would be brought to our store for the 
women to make presentable. But this 
was the only time there was more than 
oie casket in the store at a time. 

Twenty-one miles and back, and the 
fording of two creeks, meant eleven 
hours of hard driving by n good team 
and lumber wagon. That was too long a 
deiay in warm weather to put away a 

hody. One who lived in those times un- 
er e ds what Matt Dillon meant when 
ke told Chester to “find a shovel.” 
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HOW TO BUY GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


The busiest day of the store’s history 
was preceded by a norther that had 
struck in the night, and it was blowing 
icy rain in little scuds or showers, one 
behind the other, the next day. There 
hadn’t been a customer in the store all 
morning. Then about ten o’clock the little 
Indian wagons began to arrive in town. 
By the time the first dozen or so of the 
little prairie schooners had arrived, they 
had all the hitchracks in town occupied. 

Those who came later pulled up on 
the grass, unhitched, and tied their horses 
to the rear wheels. Soon our store was 
filled until the only vacant space was 
behind the counters. These were strange 
Indians, and were not from our trade 
territory. They were from the north and 
west, along the south side of the moun- 
tains. They were on their way to a medi- 
cine ground on the south side of Red 
River. Nearly all of them were in their 
second day's journey, and they were still 
two full days from the medicine ground. 
It is possible our Indians had started the 
day before. 

Whether they had planned to rendez- 
vous in our town, or whether they just 
happened to stop there, I will never 
know. Anyhow, they not only bought all 
our staple groceries, but because of the 
weather, they stripped us of bedding, 
underwear, socks, stockings, and the few 
shoes we had on hand. 

While I was putting the team away, 
Dad had started a good fire in the heat- 
ing stove we had brought in from the 
claim some time before. It was the first 
time we had fired it up, and it was the 
focal point for most of the Indians when 
they got inside the store. The steam 
rising from damp clothes added to the 
scent of the many damp bodies crowded 
together. A noonday dinner, of course, 
was out of the question. In the midst of 
all this mob, a nicely-dressed, older, 
warrior-aged Indian crowded in between 
me and the Indian I was waiting on 
demanding, *How much do you want for 
that stove?” 

When I tried to tell him it was the 
only heating stove we had to keep the 
store warm, he informed me that we had 
a good house to live in and didn’t need 
a stove, while his women and children 
were going to live in a tent. As he talked 
he waved a twenty-dollar gold certificate 
in front of my face, saying he would 
give me twenty dollars for the stove. It 
was worth less than five. 

In order to get rid of him I told him 
the stove was not mine to sell or not to 
sell, but that it belonged to my father. 
He tried the same tactics on Dad, crowd- 
ing in between Dad and some young In- 
dian women who were buying cotton 
stockings. He got much the same answer, 
I suppose, for he made his way to the 
front door and left. I was curious to find 
out who the Indian was, and seeing a 
Baptist missionary a few bodies from me, 
I made my way to him and inquired. I 
had just refused Quanah Parker’s money. 

It must have been three o’clock before 
the Indians’ wants were satisfied, and 
they began to hitch up and leave. In an 
hour or so our town was as empty as it 
was when we drove in that morning. 
Many of the shelves were bare to the 
wall. But we now had time to take a long 
breath, to try to bring order out of chaos, 
and to find something for our empty 
stomachs. Mine, at least, was demanding 
attention. 


OON AFTER our store was built, Dad 
was appointed justice of the peace. I 
have no recollections of why, or how, if 


I ever knew. Anyhow it happened. He 
was the only magistrate between Lawton, 
twenty miles to the northwest, and 
Frederick, twenty-six miles to the west 
and south. Likewise he was about center 
between Cache on the north and Red 
River to the south. 

He tried a few cases involving stock 
damage to crops by loose herds of horses 
and cattle, but his principal business 
came when drunk cowboys, or would-be 
cowboys, tried to take the town apart. 
The town had no police force, so unless 
there happened to be a deputy sheriff 
in town, or Indian police, Dad would have 
to deputize some citizens, order them to 
quell the disturbance, and bring in the 
offenders. 

The nearest thing to a jail the town 
possessed was a community “ 'fraid-hole" 
or cave. Obstreperous drunks were 
thrown in there to sober up. The most 
amusing incident of this kind involved 
an old fellow who bragged he had been 
a member of Quantrill’s Raiders and an 
associate of Jesse James and Cole 
Younger. One night he was playfully 
trying to cut a barber's throat by saw- 
ing his neck up and down on the edge 
of a broken saloon window, and he was 
arrested by one of Dad's civilian posses. 
A young slim-jim of a chap was arrested 
with him. They were obviously too drunk 
to be tried, so Dad ordered them put in 
the cave to sober up. 

When anyone was put in the cave, 
logs were piled on the door to hold them 
in. We hadn't moved to the claim yet, and 
Dad and Mother slept on a folding bed 
in the back of the store. I had a cot up 
front, between the counters. About two 
o'clock there was a knock on the back 
door. Our two drunks were hunting a 
place to stay all night. By a coincidence, 
they had come to the judge who had 
ordered them thrown into the cave! Dad 
never let on. They had been so drunk 
they had no memory of him. He got up 
and fixed them a bed out in the tent 
wareroom, and they were grateful to him 
for the favor. 

Quite early the next morning, two 
members of the posse were at the store, 
badly put out that their prisoners had 
escaped. They said the slim one, who 
needed but a small space, had dug his 
way up beside the stairway with a pocket 
knife, rolled off the logs, and let the 
larger and older man out. 

Dad let them stew a while and then 
told them their prisoners were safely in 
his custody, but he would let them sleep 
as late as they wished. Maybe they 
would sleep until court time. The prison- 
ers didn’t sleep quite that late, but they 
were badly surprised when he told them 
to return to the store for trial after they 
had eaten their breakfast. 

One of the provisions of the law under 
which this land had been opened was 
that Civil War veterans and their widows 
could register by mail. Evidently a large 
number of veterans and widows So reg- 
istered, for many drew claims in our 
area. Most of them drew pensions of 
eight dollars per month, which was tops 
at that time. They were paid every three 
months and had to file for it eacn time. 
Dad always filled out their papers free, 
including the notary fee of twenty-five 
cents, and he was truly a popular persen 
at filing time. 

As nearly as I recall, all of them, vet- 
erans and widows alike, were accom- 
anied by a son, or daughter and son-in- 
aw. Several of the old girls smokeś 
little clay pipes, and whenever cre ci 
them showed up, Dad turned his tebaccs 


Trie Wes? 


poke over to them. They always sat back 
by the stove to smoke, winter or sum- 
mer, and I have seen as many as three 
of them at one time smoking up a storm 
with Dad’s tobacco. 

Most of the veterans, and all the 
widows, were several years older than 
Dad, but nearly every one of them 
called him “Uncle Sim." In due time that 
was the only name you ever heard any- 
one call him. 

In 1908 the store lost its attraction for 
Dad, though it was prospering and had 
grown in volume of business each year. 
He decided to retire. He traded the store 
for land to a farmer who wanted to turn 
merchant, just as Dad had a few years 
before. The old chunk-burning wood 
stove that Quanah Parker had coveted 
went with the deal, and continued to 
warm the store for many more years. 


Twenty Years Among 
Our Hostile Indians 
(Continued from page 35) 


out with his thumb and fingers; or if he 
could secure a pair of tweezers, he would 
pluck at every hair as it made its ap- 
pearance, continuing the operation for 
weeks and months until the beard was 
entirely eradicated. 

The eyebrows and eyelashes of both 
sexes were sparse and thin. It was a 
rare thing to find any hair on the body 
of either sex. They were, as a rule, a 
hairless people, but when hair made its 
appearance on any part of their bodies, 
except the head, they proceeded to pluck 
it out, and kept at it patiently and per- 
sistently until the roots were destroyed. 

I have never known an Indian to wear 
a ring in his nose, as they are sometimes 
represented in pictures. 

The men would generally sit cross- 
legged like tailors when in their lodges 
or tepees, or elsewhere on the ground. 
The women would sit on their legs, with 
their feet together on one side or the 
other, rarely ever resting on their 
haunches. When a number of Indian men 
met they would squat on their haunches, 
or sit cross-legged in a circle, making 
the circle large or small enough to be 


complete, in which position they would. 


remain and smoke for hours. If there 
was a circle of sixty or seventy-five, they 
would have from fifteen to twenty-five 
pipes going at a time. After lighting a 
pipe, each Indian, as the pipe was passed 
to him, would take one or two long 
whiffs, blow the smoke up toward the 
sky, hold the bowl in an inclined position 
with the end of the stem that goes in 
the mouth toward the ground, and lift- 
ing up his head would say a prayer. 

All of these prayers were about of the 
same trend, thus: “This smoke I hope 
wil go to my Grent Creator, who lives 
in the clouds, and who is very good to 
me. I hope he will take pity on me and 
my family, and send me something to 
eat and wear." With the other end pointed 
toward the earth, he would say: “This 
goes to the bad spirit, who I hope will 
not trouble me or make any disease." 


YNDIANS were all superstitious. One 
- might have a superstition—his “‘medi- 
cine," as he termed it—not to pass the 


pipe while smoking to more than one,. 


tvo, three, or more men to his left. 
When his pipe was passed as far as his 
medicine demanded, it was returned by 
the last smoker to the man on his right, 
v ho handed it to the next man, and so 
on, until it reached the one who started 
it. Hence, there were many pipes going 
a!l the time. The pipe was never smoked 
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when it was being passed from left to 
right. Each man had his own bag of 
*killikinick," or tobacco. 

When the pipe came to the smoker 
with the contents gone, he immediately 
proceeded to clean, fill, and start it again. 
For cleaning these pipes every man 
carried a stick about the size of a lead 
pencil. The pipe was lit with a lighted 
ember, matches being rare among the 
Indians in those days. When they first 
saw a match and the manner in which it 
was lighted, by simply scratching it, 
their surprise was beyond expression. 

Killikinick was the inner bark or pulp 
of the red willow. It lies next to the wood 
and immediately under the bark. The 
bark was first removed, then the pulp 
was scraped off with a knife and laid 
on the green stick from which it had 
been taken, and held over the fire and 
dried. It was then cut up fine and was 
ready for use. When the Indians had 
tobacco, killikinick was mixed with it 
for smoking. The flavor as well as the 
odor of this red willow pulp was pleasant, 
and it had none of the injurious qualities 
of tobacco. 

Among the Northern [Indians the 
women did not smoke. Some of those 
living along the Rio Grande, in Texas 
and in Arizona, made cigarettes of coarse 
tobacco rolled in brown paper or in the 
inner leaf of the corn husk. They ac- 
quired this habit from their Mexican 
neighbors. 

The smoke of mixed tobacco and killi- 
kinick made a sweet and pleasant odor. 
The Indian's person and all his belong- 
ings were completely saturated with it, 
and it lasted for a long time. Horses, 
and particularly mules, whose sense of 
smell is very acute, would scent an In- 
dian by this odor at a long distance. It 
caused them to become uneasy and con- 
stantly look in the direction from whence 
the odor came. Animals, at the approach 
of Indians, would always get up and be- 
come restless at unusual times in the 
night. ... In the morning we were sure 
to discover signs of Indians. 

Animals when on the march and rather 
tired, if picketed or sidelined, or tied to 
the picket rope, would usually lie down 
when the camp grew quiet, about ten 
o'clock at night, and sleep for a half or 
three-quarters of an hour: then all would 
awake, rise, and remain in that position 
until about two o'clock, when they would 
lie down again, and sleep for probably 
an hour. Every company of cavalry car- 
ried a picket rope. It was about one and 
a half inches in diameter, and two hund- 
red, or two hundred and fifty feet 
long. A sufficient length of it was 
Stretched to hold all the animals, which 
were tied to it on both sides, for safety 
by day or night. Should they get up at 
any other time in the night this unusual 
movement would attract our attention, 
and we would know that Indians were 
near.—(Twentyu Years Among Our Hos- 
tile Indians will be continued in the 
November FRONTIER TIMES.) 


Walt Coburn’s Tally Book 
(Continued from page 11) 
Tuesday after Labor Day, and I would 
be following Wallace’s moccasin tracks 

while he stalked big game. 

We would fish for catfish and swim 
in the river. Evenings there was always 
company. Big Gregory Dorey, the half- 
breed, an almost legendary figure along 
the Missouri River or in the Larb Hills. 
A mighty hunter. Gregory and his big 
stalwart sons were always welcome. Now 


and then one of the Assiniboines or Gros 
Ventres would show up. 

Those were the happiest days I have 
ever known. With Wallace I was always 
sure of some excitement. He would get 
me into adventures that were danger- 
ous and sent a tingle along my kid’s 
nerves. When I got scared, all I had to 
do was look at him. There were sparks 
of blue light in his eyes and a grin on 
his face that made me feel ashamed to 
show fear. I often wonder how sickly 
the grin I gave him back must have 
looked to Wallace. But he never let on. 
Hardships like cold and hunger were a 
part of it and he would say it toughened 
a man up, hardened him. I looked for- 
ward to those hardships to test out my 
toughness and show Wallace how I could 
take it. He would grin or sing cow- 
puncher or Irish songs or tell stories by 
the hour. Or point out something comical 
to laugh at, when the going got tough. 


WALLACE was always playing practi- 
cal jokes on Bob and Will. Now and 
then he would “job?” me. But I never 
knew him to play a joke that would 
cause a man actual pain. His feelings 
or pride might be hurt, but that was all. 
Wallace was always a dreamer. His 
head was always in the stars. If his feet 
got off the ground, he never seemed to 
notice. Nobody could take his dreams 
away. No one can take away the vivid 
memories his life was crowded with. He 
had a way with horses and dogs and In- 
dians and youngsters. Any man could 
consider himself wealthy and rich if his 
memories were like those of my brother 
Wallace. He drew on his dreams for what 
he wanted for happiness. Reckless, gay, 
brave to the point of foolhardiness, Wal- 
lace let me ride with him into that 
world of high adventure. 

The only way I can ever repay my 
brother Wallace is the way I have been 
doing since I sold my first story. Put- 
ting him and the dreams he handed 
dowm to me into the yarns I write, for 
background. The smell of the muddy 
Missouri River and the scrub pines after 
a rain. The feel of the first snow on the 
ground and the tracks that showed at 
daybreak. The campfire smoke and the 
tales he told and the songs he sang. 
The taste of wild chokecherry and red 
buffalo berries after the first frost. The 
kinnikinnick mixed with Bull Durham 
smoke as we sat in the lodges of the old 
men of the Assiniboines and Gros Ven- 
tres and listened to the stories of their 
legends and coups. Brave tales for a kid 
who never forgot. Along with the 
memories of outlaws like Kid Curry and 
the Wild Bunch where Wallace was al- 
ways welcome. Memories of danger, like 
when we rode empty-bellied together in 
the blizzards that swept the Montana 
range. 

“Never do today what you can put off 
till tomorrow," Wallace would say when 
the Circle C tried to crowd us. 

I still claim that my brother Wallace 
was the greatest man I have ever known. 
I still have the moccasins he wore when 
they made the tracks I tried to step in. 
The moccasins are crusted with blue 
beads, blue as the Montana skies and 
blue as Wallace's eyes, some of the gut 


` threads broken and the beads lost, the 


soles worn through. He discarded the 
moccasins and I picked them up and put 
them in my warsack, nnd after fifty odd 
years I still have them. I have never re- 
gretted going against the advice of my 
cattleman father, when I followed mv 
brother Wallace's moccasin tracks. 
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Wild Old Days 
( Continucd from page 43) 


COTTONWOOD MASSACRE 
By Authur Chacanios 


RMY TROOPS while stationed at 

Camp Cottonwood in 1863 were be- 
coming violently ill and the sick men 
were afflicted with terrible suffering. 
The situation was diagnosed by the medi- 
cal officers as scurvy. 

The camp was devoid of the necessary 
anti-scorbutics to combat the disease, and 
the nearest available supply was Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. A detachment was 
organized to proceed by the quickest route 
to Fort Leavenworth, procure the neces- 
sary remedies and to return in a like 
manner. The disease, while the detach- 
ment was en route, increased to an alarm- 
ing extent. At last, however, the detach- 
ment arrived and the men slowly began 
to convalesce. The doctors instructed the 
men to eat berries and wild fruit and to 
get plenty of exercise in the open air. 

A plum grove was located approximate- 
ly four miles from the camp, and as this 
fruit proved very wholesome, the sick men 
went out almost every day to pick plums. 
Due to the fact that some of the men 
who were unable to journey on their own, 
were lacking their share of this necessary 
fruit, Captain Mitchell, of the Seventh 
Iowa Cavalry, requisitioned an ambu- 
lance, and taking with him a driver 
named Anderson, an orderly named 
Cramer, and seven hospital patients, pro- 
ceeded to the grove. 

Upon their arrival at the grove about 
10 o'clock in the morning they discovered 
that most of the plums had already been 
gathered, so thev went out to another 
grove which was located some three miles 
farther up the canyon. 

This latest search for fruit took them 
seven miles from camp—too far to be 
safe, under the circumstances—but since 
no Indian activity or movements had been 
seen recently in the area, they did not 
feel apprehensive. 

At the second grove they came upon 
two soldiers of the First Nebraska Cav- 
alry named Wise and Bentz who had 
been detailed by the quartermaster to 
search the countryside for stray mules 
and horses. Captain Mitchell noticed the 
men were well armed and thereby at- 
tached them to his party. 

While the sick men were joyously 
gathering the fruit, Wise and Bentz rode 
up the canyon. Suddenly they were fired 
Dn by Indians concealed behind bushes. 
The soldiers turned to flee, and as they 
galloped away, Bentz was wounded and 
swayed desperately; he could hardly sit 
his saddle. Their immediate concern was 
to rejoin Mitchell, but this design was 
short-lived, for another group of Indians 
came riding down the bluff ahead of them 
to cut off their retreat. 


Wise, however, was mounted on 2 
superb horse which he had taken out to 
exercise, and seeing that the Indians 
would surely head them off and that 
Bentz, unfortunately, was in no condi- 
tion to keep up, spurred the horse and 
shot down the canyon like a bolt. He 
passed the intervening Indians just as 
they came out of the pocket in the bluff, 
but Bentz was cut off and knocked from 
his mount. At this point Wise's main 
concern was to save himself; Bentz was 
left to suffer his fate. 

Wise rode up the bluffs toward the flat 
land before another party could maneuver 
into position to head him off, and outran 
his pursuers. 


MEANWHILE, Captain Mitchell had 
heard the shots and assembled his 
men. The soldiers who were unable to 
navigate on their own were helped into 
the ambulance for the dash back to camp. 
Arms were at a minimum; in fact, only 
Captain Mitchell and Anderson possessed 
weapons. Anderson took the reins and 
drove while Captain Mitchell positioned 
himself in the rear of the ambulance with 
his rifle to keep the Indians at a distance. 
They had not gone very far when an 
Indian party spotted them. The war cries 
bv the Indians so startled the horses that 
they galloped at a magnificent speed. 
Thev were quickly approaching the first 
grove and were confident that there 
would be troopers there in search of 
fruit; or, if not, surely Wise would have 
had time to reach camp and summon 
help. 

Captain Mitchell fired his rifle to at- 
tract attention, but received no comfort- 
ing response. The speed at which the 
animals were being driven could not be 
maintained; they would surely slow 
down over the remaining four miles and 
at that distance the Indian ponies would 
eventually overtake the heavier army 
horses. 

Mitchell was also wasting precious am- 
munition for he found it impossible to 
shoot any of the Indians while the am- 
bulance was in motion. The continuous 
jouncing destroyed his aim. The Captain 
decided he must make a stand, and or- 
dered Anderson to drive to a nearby hill. 
Cramer, however, grabbed the lines from 
Anderson, and sped the horses on. 

Captain Mitchell kept yelling to Cra- 
mer to pull up, but no attention was paid 
to his orders. He then ordered Anderson 
to take the lines, and attempting to obey 
the Captain’s orders, Anderson lost his 
footing and fell out of the ambulance. 
Furious, Captain Mitchell sprang for- 
ward to foot the brake when a sudden 
bounce of the ambulance threw him out 
onto the prairie also. Observing Ander- 
son crawling into some bushes, Mitchell 
threw himself into a deep gully. 

Fortunately, when this happened the 
ambulance had just crossed over the crest 


Truc Wes: 


of the hill, and the Indians did not see 
either of the men fall from the ambu- 
lance. Secure for the moment, Mitchell 
lay motionless and waited. The Indians 
came riding by very fast, crossed the 
gully where he lay and rode on in pur- 
suit of the ambulance. Knowing that the 
Indians would undoubtedly overtake it 
and kill the sick men who were without 
any means of protecting themselves, 
Mitchell was greatly disturbed. 

He decided to go down the ravine, then 
proceed back to camp in a roundabout 
manner. As he was about to leave his 
place of concealment and to motion An- 
derson to follow him, he heard the ap- 
proach of horses. Riding directly toward 
him were about seventy-five Indians. 
Mitchell drew his revolver and prepared 
to resist, quite determined not to die 
without making a desperate fight; but as 
fate would have it, the warriors stopped 
and dismounted within thirty yards of his 
position, and engaged in lively conver- 
sation. 

The chief walked up and stood close 
to the ravine. He was none other than the 
celebrated Sioux chief, Spotted Trail. 
This discovery so excited Captain Mit- 
chell that he raised his revolver and 
aimed it directly at the chief's breast, 
thinking that it was worth the loss of 
his life if he could destroy so great a 
leader of the Sioux Nation. Just: as he 
was about to pull the trigger, a loud 
shout rang out, and the braves and the 
chief scattered in various directions seek- 
ing cover. 


LOOKING over the edge, Mitchell real- 
ized what all the commotion was 
about. Anderson had been discovered. 
Watching intently, he saw no firing com- 
ing from Anderson’s position. The Cap- 
tain was fearful that maybe one of the 
bullets had found its mark, when sud- 
denly a brave—more bold than discreet 
—ventured to get closer to the bushes. 
A shot rang out and the brave fell dead. 
The Indians charged toward Ander- 
son's concealment. Anderson's fire was 
now coming at a rapid pace and Indians 
were falling to the ground. Suddenly 
Anderson yelled out, as if knowing his 
Captain was near, "My arm is broken! 
Keep quiet! Can't work my Spencer any- 
more." 

A final rush was made on Anderson's 
position and he was overpowered, 
rought out of the bushes, and scalped. 
The Indians were now in a fit of rage, 
especially Spotted Tail as he watched the 
bodies of nine of his braves recovered 
and strapped on ponies to be returned 
to camp. Ín his anger over the loss of 
his warriors, he repeatedly kicked the 
body of Anderson, and the infuriated 
braves later mutilated it horribly. 

Shortly after the death of the driver, 
the Indians who had pursued the am- 
bulance returned. They had the horses 
that pulled the ambulance and exhibited 
the scalps of Mitchell's command to their 
companions. The Indians then mounted 
and rode off with their dead. 

The Captain waited until dark, then 
started out for camp. In the mornin 
a detail was sent out and returned wit 
the bodies of the dead soldiers for burial. 

Private Wise was severely censured 
for not immediately riding into camp for 
reinforcements, but countered with an 
astounding bit of reasoning. 

He said he couldn't believe that the 
amLiulanee would ever get out of the 
canyon—for there were at least 150 In- 
dians around it—so he decided, after 
getting away, to rest until morning 
vefore bearing such bad news! 
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ZU] and scholars of Western Americana? They're 
] unobtainable now, steadily Increasing in 
wa value with each passing year, 

EE The first eight issues of OLD WEST are still 
available (although in limited quantities) 
end may bought at their original pice 
. . . SOc each . . . but thay won't last long! 
In these early issues alone, rare books Raving 
a total value of $287 have been reprinte 
€ COMPLETE! This is a tremendous value—in 

[SUM western reading as well as in collector 
worth, 
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THEY SIMPLY WON'T LAST. . . SO ORDER NOW! 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, P. O. Box 3668, Austin, Texas 78704 


THE STAMPEDE IS ON! 


Ist PRINTING OUT...2nd ON PRESS 


Our first 1,000 copies disappeared like hot cakes! 
New York publisher advises that first press run of 
5,000 books hos been gobbled up. Many store and 
library requests have had to be back ordered. A sec- 
ond large printing is now on press and will soon be 
ready for delivery, The reason for the remarkable suc- 
coss of this unique volumo is immediately obvious to 
anyono lucky enough to have seen a copy... it's að 
FIRST in the field of WESTERN AMERICANA! 


PICTURES GALORE! THE DOLLAR 

VALUE AND SCARCITY FACTOR FOR 

SCORES OF FRONTIER RELICS ARE 

EXPERTLY COVERED IN THIS 246 PAGE 

COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. DON'T MISS OUT 

ON THIS BONANZA OF INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE 
FASCINATING COLLECTIBLES OF OUR WESTERN HERITAGE. 


ORDER NOW! 


Here's whet the OLD BOOKAROOS say 
about A TREASURY OF FRONTIER RELICS 
. . . "He {tho author) just ups and says 
what things old things old western things 
aru worth . . . and he deserves to havo o 
lot of readers . . . Highly recommondod." 


DON'T DELAY! Send check or 
prey order in amount of $6.95 
O: 
Bo Gee cee IONS 

.O. Box , Austin, 
AR in, Texas 


Mo SERS OOP ED SERS UE SER <a> Ce care OGIDO- NEP 


| PARTIAL CONTENTS 


e Branding Irons e Weslern Art 


e Chuck Wagon 
Boxes 
Spurs, Bils, 
Stirrups 


| Pistols and Rifles 
| 
| 


© Dehorning Saws 
e Jugs and Jars 
© Sibley Stoves 
e Bootjacks 

LÀ 


Wells, Fargo Items Oddments of Fort 


Hider's Knives & and Trail — 
Scales e Priceless Collection 


Miner's Gear of WYETH 
Lamps and Lanterns illustrations 
Barbed Wire e More... and 


Ox Yokes and Keys Still More 
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WE'RE NOT THE ONLY ONES TRUMPETING 
FROM THE ROOFTOPS ABOUT THIS GREAT BOOK. 


ARGOSY MAGAZINE will feature 
FRONTIER RELICS with FULL COLOR COVERAGE! 
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ROCKHOUNDS - HOBBYISTS 
FISHERMEN » RELOADERS 


COIN COLLECTORS... 


THUMLERS TUMBLER 
Polisher 


Puts a gleaming finish on rocks, glass peces and 
coins, also fishing lures and sholl casings. Handles up 
to 35 30-30 casings or 3 Ibs. of rocks. 


Complete polisher as shown . $13.95 
Same with 6 lb. capacity . . . . . . . $19.95 
Startor Kit for rock polishing, Model AI 

(abrasive, liner, and manuel) gi $ 3.98 
Same for & Ib. sizo ee ae a ae ee $ 5.69 

(larger tumblors available on request) 
Brass polishing medie, liner and reactivating 

croam for 3 lb. size . . . . . «© . . $ 3.29 
Victor's Tumbling Manual . . $ 2.00 


Cosh, Check or Money Order. 
Colif. Res. add 495 fax. 


THUMLER'S TUMBLER 
P.O. Box 609 Monrovia, California 


CATCH THEM 
ALIVE 
AND UNHURT! 


Amazing HAVAHART 
trap captures roiding 


totns, rabbits, squirrels, 
skunks, pireona, aparrone, ctc. Tokea mink, coon without 
Injury. Straying peta, poultry released unhurt. Posy to 


uaec-- open enda give animal confidence, No jaas or epriogs 
10 break, Galvanized. Eices forall needs. Write for illustrated 
practical guulo with trapping eccrcta. 


= e n a 
Catches more! Easy to use! 
HAVAHART, 232-AWater St., Ossining, N. Y. 10562 


Please pend me FRUER new 4% pace guide. prise Let. 
Nalliert ome ra ee ect oe ee oe te e E Be AS 
Pelee! Luke Cozy et tt. UE ice a a Ta io eccl ys Abt cee 


STUBBORN SKIN 
TROUBLES? 


Rough, scoly spots thot itch ond itch? Cracked 
fingers or hands? Ringworm, Eczema o* itchy 
scalp? If you've tried everything else end the 
trouble still persists, it's time you tried HOOF- 
ER'S TEITREMIDY—!he original "Don't Scratch” 
lotion. Satisfaction Guarontecd or your morey 
bock. If your druggist connot supm!y—8 cunte 
bottle EM pestpaid fer $1.50 check or money 
order. ETMA SALES COMPANY, 9220 Fiano Ped, 
Dallos, Texos 75238. 


NOW FIND TREASURE! 
the original super-scasitive '""COIN. 
FINDER” Locators. Quality tran- 
distor models male amazing finds 
of coins, battle relics, gold and 
silver. Complete and ready to use 
> as illustrated with 6 loch ecarch 
* head for single coins. Larger heads 
and loudspeaker models available. 
Write for FREE catalog. 
ART HOWE & COMPANY 


811-T Kansas Ave., Atchison, Kansas 
FREE catatocue 


“Western Hat Center of the World” 


Boots—Coat ries 
LUSKEY'S WESTERN STORE 
DEPT T 113 HOUSTON ST 
FORT WORTH 2 TEXAS 


Send for your free copy of 


"Western Americana’ 


Latest catalog of much-wanted out-of-print 
books at reasonable prices. Also: send your 
lists of books wanted. Free search service! 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 


Box 3003-TW Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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WESTERN BOOK 


- 


By The Old Bookaroos 


Jack Frederick Kilpatrick’s Sequoyah 
of Earth amd Intellect (The Encino 
Press, 1902 Arthur Lane, Austin, Texas 
78704, $7.50) is the second of a series of 
Southwestern Profiles issued by Hill 
Wittliff, writer-illustrator, and now pub- 
lisher. Bill wrote the introduction for 
Sequoyah and in it pays tribute to his 
author, Jack Kilpatrick, musician, com- 

oser, writer and Cherokee who, with the 
nelp of his wife, is doing so much to 
further our understanding of Cherokee 
culture. The Sequoyah story is certainly 
an amazing one and deserves to be better 
known. The development of the alphabet 
or syllabary has to be one of the most 
remarkable cultural achievements of any 
American regardless of color. The Chero- 
kees became the most literate of the In- 
dians, with a newspaper and with much 
of their history and legends recorded in 
written and printed Cherokee. Sequoyah 
made other notable contributions to the 
welfare of his people but was not always 
understood by them. This is a good book 
—one that you should read and be proud 
to own. The edition consists of 550 
copies in an attractive format, cloth 
bound and each with a cardboard slip 
case. Those who have never seen the 
written or printed Cherokee (plus those 
who have) will be pleased to know that 
the scholarly Kilpatrick has signed each 
copy in the syllabary invented by Se- 
quoyah. Highly recommended. 

du 

Great Western Indian Fights (Univer- 
sitv of Nebraska Press, $1.50) is Bison 
Bcok 339 and another fine example of 
the wisdom of the Press in keeping good 
western books in print. Of course you 
may say that the Old  Bookaroos 
would have to take that position since 
we all had a hand in writing it. True. 
we did but we had a lot of mighty good 
help including that of a Senator (Clinton 
P. Anderson of New Mexico); a Con- 
gressman (O. Clark Fisher of Texas) and 
some of the best of the active historians 
in the business (John C. Ewers, Robert 
M. Utley. Ray H. Mattison, Roy E. Ap- 
pleman, James S. Hutchins et al). The 
hard cover edition came out in 1960 and 
won the applause of the reviewers and 
the reading public. The edition was 
sizable but was soon exhausted. The text 
covers two dozen of- the more decisive 
Irdian fights that took place in Western 
U. S. and there isn't a dull moment in 
the lot—this is history as you like it. 
This Bison Beok edition has "Custer's 
Last Stand" bv Paxon in color on the 
wraps and it is illustrated with photos 
and with drawings by Dixon, Remington, 
Russell and Schreyvogel, plus decorations 
and maps by the Corrals own talented 
Bill Loechel. There is an extensive bib- 
liography and an adequate index along 
with brief biographical sketches of the 
writers. À bargain. 

<z 

Buckskin Joe (University of Oklahoma 
Press, $5.50) is “the unique and vivid 
memoirs of Edwin Jonathan Hoyt, 
hunter-trapper, scout, soldier, showman, 


frontiersman, and friend of the Indians, 
1840-1918, taken from his original 
memoirs and notes and edited by Glenn 
Shirley." With this jacket introduction, 
Joe's amazing story begins to unfold. 
Joe Hoyt was born in the Canadian 
wilderness and became a musician, mas- 
tering sixteen instruments and directing 
several bands and orchestras. He later 
became an aerial performer and acro- 
bat, traveling with circuses in the eastern 
and central United States. He served 
with the Union Army during the Civil 
War and then headed West to fight In- 
dians. He was a miner during the silver 
rush of 1879 at Leadville, Colorado, and 
experienced the Ute uprising and the 
Meeker Massacre. After this he was a 
showman with Pawnee Bill and later a 
U. S. Marshal. Joe's career spanned more 
adventures than most young boys dream 
about. His last expedition was to the 
Honduras Spanish mines and it was four 
vears before he returned to Kansas. He 
later moved to California where he died 
in 1918. These colorful stories are told 
from Joe's own records, with just enough 
editing by Glenn Shirley. A highly en- 
tertaining book. 


Cowboy Economics, Rural Land as an 
Investment (Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, $5.75) by Harold L. Oppen- 
heimer is a sequel to his earlier book, 
Cowboy Arithmetic. As our population 
increases and as productive land is con- 
tinually withdrawn for non-agricultural 
uses, more and more-pressure is put on 
the remaining land that produces our 
food and fiber. For this reason alone the 
author believes that productive land is 
the best long-range investment available. 
Cattle raised for beef is the single largest 
segment of American Agriculture. Even 
in 1955 and 1956, when cattlemen had 
poor years, sales of cattle and calves 
grossed almost as much income to pro- 
ducers as the combined sales of wheat, 
corn, and cotton. As the opportunities for 
acquiring land narrows and the cost of 
financing a ranch grows, the increasing 
value of land is one protection to the 
adventurous person who wants to pro- 
duce beef. With the per capita consump- 
tion of beef exceeding 100 pounds per 
year, and with the expanding population. 
cattle producers face an exciting future. 
Oppenheimer discusses ranching as a 
way to make money, the economics of 
land ownership, management techniques 
of absentee ownership, taxes and legis- 
lation, and the new concept of a beef 
futures market. His presentation is 
spiced with his own brand of philesophy 
While his treatment of the manageme:t 
of natural resources to produce the gra: 
to produce the beef is sketchy, his ecc- 
nomic discussions present many facts cf 
life about modern-day ranching. His hers 
wil appeal alike to practical ranchers 
and to students of the livestock industry. 


* 
Truc Wee? 


Them Were the Days (The Naylor Co., 
$4.95) by Paul M. Roberts is the author's 
second book. His first, Hoof Prints on 
the Forest Ranges was an account of the 
struggle and cooperation ‘between the 
stockmen and the U. S. Forest Service 
in the development of conservation policy 
on the public range. His new book is a 
serles of stories and events taken from 
his own career experiences with the U.S. 
Forest Service. While not as much a 
source book as the first, Them Were the 
Days will be interesting and stimulating 
to a voung man considering a career in 
range conservation. Although the stories 
deal with the early decades of this cen- 
tury, the voung conservationist will en- 
counter some of the same problems and 
adventures, as well as a few new ones. 
In addition, the book is filled with fasci- 
nating anecdotes for purely entertaining 
reading. 


In 1854, Quartermaster General Thom- 
as Jesup abandoned the practice of 
awarding army contracts on individual 
freight consignments. Instead, he de- 
cided to let one contract for the trans- 
portation of all supplies to the military 
posts of the West and Southwest for a 
two-year period. The prospect of such an 
exciting and remunerative contract 
caught the imagination of all western 
freighters. There was only one draw- 
back, no single outfit was big enough 
to handle such a monumental job. War 
Drums and Wagon Wheels (University 
of Nebraska Press, $5.95) by Raymond 
W. and Mary Lund Settle is the story of 
how three successful and enterprising 
men joined resources to establish the 
famous firm of Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell. Each of these men were ex- 
perienced freighters and all of them had 
had varied successful business interests. 
Freighting had come a long way since 
Becknell’s expedition to Santa Fe in 1821. 
Mules and pack horses had given way to 
conventional wagons and horse teams, 
and these had been followed by the more 
sturdy oxen and Conestogas. Such out- 
fits could stand the rigors of trail, cli- 
mate, and Indians. For six years, Rus- 
sell, Majors, and Waddell monopolized 
western freighting. They did as much as 
$2,000,000 worth of business a year, em- 
ployed 6,000 men, and used 75,000 oxen. 
The heavy financial losses suffered in 
the ill-fated march of Johnston’s army in 
its expedition against the Mormons in 
1858-59 and other reverses resulted in 
the company’s ruin. The authors present 
a fascinating and well-written story of 
large-scale freighting across the Plains 
and as far west as Fort Hall. The book 
is the result of thirty years of research 
and is crammed with facts, figures, and 
sources. 


A bill passed by Congress and signed 
by President Lincoln on February 24, 
1863 separated Arizona from New Mexi- 
co. The bill did not specify the location 
of the capital of the new state, an 
amendment which named Tucson for that 
honor having been stricken to insure 
passage. Founding a Wilderness Capital 
(available from the author, Box 345, 
Prescott, Arizona 86301, $6.50) by Paul- 
ine Henson is the informative and color- 
ful aecount of how Prescott became the 
fir:t capital of Arizona Territory. While 
mo ut capitals were located at centers of 
population or at strategic transportation 
ponte, Prescott was simply carved out 
of the wilderness. Indians, mountain men, 
government surveyors, miners, ranchers, 
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TREASURE HUNTERS—ATTENTION! 


Now ... for the first time in metal detector history ... 
DETERMINE THE APPROXIMATE SIZE AND DEPTH 
OF THE OBJECT YOU ARE DETECTING! ! This is pos- 
sible only with our new multi-coil search head. You may 
also select the size coil you wish to search with just by 


flipping a switch. NO MORE COIL CHANGING! ! 


Our ALL NEW "HUNTER" is, without a doubt, 


the finest, most up-to-date metal-mineral locator 


ever offered. Check these outstanding features: 


e Low Cost 

)- o e Easy To Operate 
mA e Multiple Coils 

a — 4 * Detects Paper Money 
is . Five-Year Guarantee 


e Crystal Controlled 
i e Solid-State Circuitry 
eS e Modern Design 


*« Unequaled Performance 


Write for our FREE catalog 


GARRETT ELECTRONICS 


Dept. A, Box 28434, Dallas, Texas 


The OREMASTER ''POCKET MAGNETOMETER’’ 
This Is another sensational Instrument developed in our Research Laboratory and added to the 
' famous OREMASTER line of super sensitive space age. prospecting and reseagch instruments, 
| This is an exceptionally sensitive magnetic meter and will automatically react to either a 
' detectable positive or negative magnetic field in an ore sample, vein, cra body, or piece of 
: float, WIN pin point the source or sources pf these fields to show the richest ore. Will rcact 
through wood, aluminum, quartz, water. Re, snow, mud and dirt. Add one of these ta your 
modern Oremaster equipment, No batteries required —weight only 7 ox.—size 2!" x t". 
Price—$29.50. No Sales Tax $10.00 down—Balance $5.00 per month 
Special Models. Aveilable For Mobile Prospecting ° 
i HITE'S ELECTRONICS 
1218 Main Street Dopt. TW Sweet Home, Oreqon 


HEAVY DUTY ARC WELDER 
only $1495 5 Yr. Guarantee 


1000 heavy duty welder, works on 110 volt house current. Generates up 

to 10,000 degras of heat. Heady to use, comes with 1/10 & 1/8” welding 

and brazing roda and welding hiclinct. Money back tn 10 days If not satis- 

Ded. Iive year repalr or replacement guarautew. Bend $2.09, pay $12.95 

tuys COD and postage when delivered, or send $14.05 and we pay postage, 
ver 600,000 now In use, MADE IN USA. Direct froin factory. 


AMERICAN WELDERS, INC., DEPT. TW, OSAGE BEACH, MO. 


THE ISSUES OF TODAY ARE 
THE RARITIES OF TOMORROW! 


Hardly a mail goes by but that we got letters saying ‘‘! 
missed this or that issue of TRUE EST or FRONTIER 
TIMES.” .. . By golly, many of 'em are now unavallablo. 
So-0-0-0-0 .. . bend your good ear forward ond... 


DON'T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE! 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC., P.O. Box 3648, Austin, Texas 78704 
Publishers of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 


| enclose: $4.00 for & Issues of each magazine 


$7.00 for 12 issues of each magazine 


Namo. 
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HERE'S 
HOW TO 
SUBSCRIBE! 


GI sut. uos uae hic c Pala 


kebic eea Di eas 
; Vibe ubscription. Please send 
gif! announcemont cards with my conolimeati. one of your special 


Sunt Dy... dlc ee 
(If you don't want to 
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FIRES OUT 


Puts out fires with the 
push of a button—without 
messy residue! FIRES OUT 
tackles all fires—grease, 
oil, gas, naptha, cloth, paper, 


HRES OUT 


bront LE 
[mmn 


“co, ` wood. Use FIRES QUT in. 
—— doors or out, in ur 
plane, or boat; use 
FIRE OUT in the shop, kitchen, 
MINGUISHE- garage, furnace area—any- 
: - place a firé might start. 
Keep FIRES OUT in handy 
——— —-—7 reach. 


Only $3.98 postpaid. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


FIRES OUT, INC. 
28 South Lorraine Hutchinson, Kansos 67501 


POITPGs1ure 


SUCCESS THROUGH RESEARCH 


Books and maps especially for the 
ecrigus treasure hunters. Storics 
and locations of actual lost, buried 
and sunken trcasurcs for the am- 
atcur as well as the professional. 


XN 
o° a: &°s 


ACTUAL TREASURE: You to» may now own 
treasures of artifacts from the ill. fated Spanish 
Silser Fleet of 1715. Pieces of Eight, Gold Cains, 
Jewelry and actual artifacts. taken from these 
wrecks. Write for free list of books, maps and 
coins to: 


aap $e 


BILL MAHAN'S 
TREASURE ARCHIVES 


P.O. Box 726 Garland, Texas 75041 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


raising either Chiochil- 
les, Guinea pigs, Rab- 
bits, Mink or Pigeons for 
us. This is your big cp- 
portunity to cet etarted | 
on the road to prosperity 
with us, and to have an 
income for life. Send 25c 


for full information that explains everytbicg about the 
big proposition we have to offer you. 
KEENEY BROTHERS FARMS 
New Freedom, Po. R. No. 2 


Box No. 108 


REE! 


Make money. Know how to breek and | 

{rain horses or ies. Write today for | 

this book FREE. together with special | 

offer of a course in Animal Dreeding. If 

you are interested in Casting and Riding tbe | 
i 

i 

1 


SEND 
FOR THIS 


aeddle horse, check here © ). Do it today—nos. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSCMANSHIP 
DEPT. 15510 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


American-0M West Indian Relics 


Large Free List—Arrowheads 10 | 
for $3.00 $18 per 100. Birdpo:nts | 
10 for $5.00. Fine arrowheads 10! 
extra fine arrowheads | 
5 for $5.00. Spearkeads 5 for. 
$5.00. Tomahawk $4.00, Stone Pipe 
A $10.00. Pottery and special ccl-: 
mi fectors and museum specimens. : 
D) HYDE'S, Box 1788, Santa Fe, New | 


Mexico. f 


LL COMPANY 


TRED hesterfield, Mo. 63217 


Dept. K582 
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and farmers with the troops to protect 
them was the procession that led ulti- 
mately to statehood. Bert M. Fireman 
of the Arizona Historical Foundation 
writes of the book: "As painstakingly 
as the prospectors of 1864 worked along 
the Hassayampa, Lynx and Granite 
Creeks, Pauline Henson studiously has 
dug into the historical ground and hid- 
den lodes of the Prescott area. Her book 
wil be a valued addition to every shelf 
of authoritative works about Arizona." 
The illustrations by Don Perceval add 
much to the book and the few photo- 
graphs authenticate early developments. 
The list of sources and collateral read- 
ing materials add to its value as a refer- 


ence. 
yr 


When President Truman visited Hun- 
gry Horse Dam in Montana in Septem- 
ber, 1952, he said, "Take a look at this. 
Take a second look. Take a third look. 
It is the last one you will see if the 
Republicans come into power." In con- 
trast to this dire prophecy, the Colorado 
River Storage Project signed into law 
by Republican President Eisenhower 
August 11, 1956 eclipsed all previous 
schemes of the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The wealth of land and the dearth 
of water in the West has made the quest 
for water a never-ending struggle. Con- 
flicts with six-guns and rifles over water- 
holes soon gave way to battles between 
the states and in the Congress over entire 
river basins. The Colorado River, though 
not large as compared to some of our 
other rivers, was more valuable than all 
the gold and silver mined from the area 
it drained. War for thc Colorado River 
(Arthur H. Clark Co. 2-volume set, 
$17.50, each volume $9.50) by John Up- 
ton Terrell tells of the latter-day events 
comprising the battle for the Colorado. 
Volume 1 covers The Arizona-California 
Controvcrsy and volume 2 is concerned 
with Above Lce's Ferry-The Upper Ba- 
sin. Together, they present a detailed 
account of the development of the 
1922 compact, the building of Hoover 
Dam, the power and recreational features, 
the Congressional and court contests 
of | Reclamation's | multi-billion-dollar 
schemes for control of Western waters. 
Terrel's comprehensive works present 
the legislative history, the political 
maneuvering and wrangling, the cover- 
age by the press, the human interest. 
and the humor of the bitter conflict. As 
expansive and huge as the Colorado 
River Storage Project is, one can only 
wonder if it is merely the forerunner of 
even more ambitious projects to come. 


Ta 


Western buffs who have never visited 
Woolaroc, the beautiful little museum a 
few miles from Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
have missed a rare treat. In addition to 
an exceptional collection of Indian bead- 
work and other Indian artifacts, this 
museum houses paintings by most of the 
great western artists. Among these are 
Charles M. Russell, Frederic Remington, 
E. I. Couse, Bert Phillips, Joseph Sharp, 
Frank Tenny Johnson. and numerous 
others of less renown. Woolaroc Museum 
by Ke Mo Ha (The Frank Phillips Foun- 
dation. Bartlesville) is an outstanding 
example of the printer’s art and a fitting 
publication from a fine museum. Its 65 
pages of large type. handsomely bound, 
include more than 200 illustrations in 
color. This reviewer noted a few errors. 
A bronze is mistakenly called, “Will 
Rogers” when it is, in fact, a self-por- 


trait of Charles M. Russell. It is also 
exceedingly unlikely that a second illus- 
tration called, "Battle of Wolves" was 
painted by this artist, although it is at- 
tributed to him. Aside from these minor 
discrepancies, Woolaroc Museum at $1.55 
in hard covers, or 65c in wrappers is a 
bargain few collectors of western illus- 
trators can afford to miss. 


Much has been written about the con- 
quest of the Indians by the invading 
Europeans. Less is known of the fact 
that the Indians themselves often played 
important and decisive roles in assisting 
the invaders to subdue other enemy 
tribes. The Spaniards adopted the prin- 
ciple, divide and conquer, when Cortez 
subdued Aztec Mexico between 1519 and 
1521. Pueblo Warriors and Spanish Con- 
quest (University of Oklahoma Press, 
$5.00) by Oakah L. Jones, Jr. is a com- 
prehensive review of the use of Indian 
forces as auxiliaries by the invading 
Spaniards, a practice which continued 
until the end of the colonial period. The 
peaceful Pueblos were the first to join 
the invaders, mainly because the other 
more nomadic and barbaric tribes were 
also their enemies. The Spaniards were 
thus able to capitalize on the Indians’ 
natural disunity and pitted redman 
aganst redman. Even the Comanche, Ute, 
Navajo, and some Apache bands were 
successfully exploited for this purpose. 
Author Jones is a professional soldier 
and historian, a fitting background for 
his work. His book brings considerable 
insight to a neglected phase of North 
American conquest, the tactics introduced 
by the Spaniards but used successfully 
by the English, French, and eventually 
by the armed forces of the United States. 


Kit Carson’s Autobtography (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, Bison Books, 
$1.50) edited and with an introduction 
by Milo Milton Quaife, covers Carson’s 
life from the time he was born in 1809 
until 1856. The exciting experiences of 
this extraordinary man include adven- 
tures as a trapper, Indian fighter, guide, 
buffalo hunter and Indian agent. He 
tells about them in an interesting but 
modest manner. Carson’s first major ex- 
perience occurred when, at the age of 
sixteen, he ran away from the saddler 
to whom he was bound to become ‘‘cavvy 
boy" for Bent's Santa Fe caravan. Thir- 
ty years later, as the Indian Agent at 
Taos, New Mexico, he dictated his own 
story to a friend, “to be used by him 
for mutual benefit." 


Volume 29 in the Western Frontier 
Library is Experiences of a Special In- 
dian Agent (University of Oklahoma 
Press, $2.00) by E. E. White. This is a 
reprint of the exceedingly rare book first 
published by the Diploma Press of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Eugene Elliott White 
was a lawyer, journalist, and Indian 
Agent. His experiences as Special Indian 
Agent took him among the Utes, Osages, 
Kaws, Comanches and other tribes. He 
Wrote special reports for the government 
about the efficiencies of Indian agencies, 
including their accounting practices, ir 
dealing with the Indians. Many =itus- 
tions required delicate handling, no less 
true of either Indian or white man ar:i 
author White never lacked materia! te 
write about. An appendix furnishes ad- 
ditional facts about specific agencies and 
there is an introduction by Oklaher:a 
historian Edward Everett Dale. 


ree West 


The Remington Historical Treasury of 
American Guns (Grosset and Dunlap, 
$1.00) by Harold L. Peterson is a treas- 
ury, indeed. This attractive little paper- 
back is a history of the guns manufac- 
tured by the Remington Arms Company. 
During the century and a half since Eli- 
phalet Remington made his first rifle, 
millions of firearms bearing the Reming- 
ton trademark have been turned out. 
Both revolutonary new arms and re- 
finements of previously well-known types 
have been produced. This colorful book 
tells about them all. It is profusely illus- 
trated with black and white as well as 
color reproductions, including some by 
Charles M. Russell and other western 
artists. A real bargain for gun lovers 
and other Western buffs. 


Trulv Western 
(Continued from page 4) 
CV Ranch 
Dear Sirs: 

As this is my first time to write to 
TRUE WEST, I would like to tell you 
about a cowboy's experiences working 
on the old CV Ranch in Cottle County, 
Texas, in 1917. I am just a plain cow- 
boy, don’t want to be anything else. I 
have been living in Portales, New Mex- 
ico, for forty-four years. I have worked 
for several outfits. I went to work for 
the CV Ranch in June and had only 
worked for a short while when Cleve 
Rathwell, who was manager at that time, 
left and turned the place over to me to 
see after. There were 3,100 head of cat- 
tle and 64 sections of grass, which was 
a chore for a boy of seventeen years. A 
helper was soon hired, by the name of 
Lee Gatlin. 

One of our windmills was blown away 
by a storm, also our water tub. I went 
to Estelline, Texas, to get a tub, wind- 
mill and other material. I stayed that 
night in a hotel, my first one, but I 
didn't sleep much; there was too much 
commotion outside. 

The next morning I loaded my tub, 
windmill, and material on my wagon. I 
started home to the ranch. I tied the tub 
down to my wagonbed, also to my rock- 
ing bolster. All old-timers will know 
what I am talking about. 

When I got to Richland Creek, the 
road had been cut out just wide enough 
for a wagon. I was just a boy, and 
it didn’t occur to me that I should not 
drive down the incline. The tub caught 
on each side of the bank, pulling my king 
bolt out of the front end. of my wagon 
and letting the team have the front end 
of the wagon. They left there with me 
sitting in the tub, five miles from home, 
in a snake-infested creek bottom, a long 
walk after dark. 

Some of the old-timers will remember 
me as ''Slim" Clifton. I like your maga- 
zine, keep up your good work and don't 
pay any attention to criticism—we all 
get it—Walter F. Clifton, South Star 
Box 18, Portales, New Mexico 88130. 


Bouncing Balls 


Dear Sir: 

] was greatly interested in the article 
about the "Mysterious Light," by Dale 
Wank. A phenomenon similar to this was 
observed many times in the eastern Mon- 
tana community of Cabin Creek, where I 
spent my early life. This area is about 
thirty miles south of the town of Glen- 
dive, and is rather rough, hilly country, 
mostly cattle range, and at that time 
cuite a few hardy homesteaders were 
trying to eke out a living dry farming. 

The light of which I speak was first 
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noticed by a bachelor neighbor of ours 
by the name of Joe Yonish. The first 
people ‘he described it to were quite skep- 
tical, insisting that he had observed a 
falling star, a far away car, or perhaps 
someone carrying a lantern. But as time 
passed, more and more people saw it, and 
I am sure there are many still living 
who will remember “Joe’s light," as we 
called it. 

It was a rather yellowish light, always 
moving with an irregular, or bobbing 


motion, similar to an old Model T on a. 


rough road. The fact that it was often 
seen in the country where no road existed 
roved that it could not have been made 
)y a car. Also it was seen once by my 
father in the middle of winter when 
nearly two feet of snow lay on the 
ground. It was also seen by another party 
earlier that same winter, a person who 
had never heard of it and who definitely 
was not given to fabrication. I mention 
this merely to show that it was not marsh 
gas (not that there were any marshes 
in Montana) or anything caused by heat, 
warm weather, etc. 

So far as I know, the odd light was 
never followed or photographed by any- 
one. Its appearance was only seen in an 
area of perhaps ten or twelve square 
miles, inhabited by about four families. 
Part of the area was open range, the 
rest mostly pastures. Sometimes it 
showed up in the hills to the south of 
Cabin Creek, other times to the north. 
All who saw it were in agreement that 
it had a queer bobbing motion. 

I have also heard of these odd lights 
being observed in desert areas such as 
Nevada, Arizona and Southern Calif- 
ornia. So far as I know, no one has come 
up with proof of the cause. It would be 


very interesting to hear more about 
them. 
Incidentally, I enjoy TRUE WEST 


more and more as time goes on. Keep it 
up and “stay a long time."—Ted M. 
King, 1860 J St., Springfield, Oregon 
97477. 

Barbed Wire 
Dear Sir: 

I am putting together a collection of 
historic barbed wire which will go into 
the new Porterville Museum, just opened. 
I became interested in the project after 
reading Lester Beitz’ article "Frontier 
Barbed Wire" which appeared in TRUE 
WEST. 

I have a trading stock of rare barbed 
wires which include the following: 
Champion Barb, Elwood “twist.” Scutt's 
four point (arrow-plate), and Cady's 
Chain-Link. I would like to trade for 
other rare types which I haven't been 
able to obtain.—Ellwyn M. Carlson, 1046 
North San Carlos Street, Porterville, 
California. 


Far From Home 


Dear Sir: 

I have come on the record of a lonely 
grave in Brompton Cemetery at Earls 
Court, London, of a Sioux Indian, a mem- 
ber of Colonel W. F. Cody's Wild West 
Show around the beginning of this cen- 
tury. He was known as Paul Eagle Star 
and died at Earls Court Exhibition 
Grounds where the Wild West Show was 
playing. I wonder if any old-timer has 
any recollection of him or 2 wrangler, 
Tom Taylor, who joined the show about 
that time (early 1900s) in Abilene, Kan- 
sas.—Tom Pink, 53 Burnthwaite Road, 
Fulham, London S.W.L., England. 

(Continucd on page 67) 


RESURRECTION PLANT 
FROM THE TEXAS HILL COUNTRY 


The Resurrection Plane is a very interesting and 
unusual plant. Without water it appears dead and 
lifeless. When placed in a bowl of water you will 
have a Reautiel green fern within. twenty-four 
hcurs. removed from water at will. close and 
appear dead and Infeless again, but do not destroy 
your plant as nature has given it the power to 
resurrect again and again many times. 


Order your RESURRECTION PLANT now for 
caly SIOR. 


EL RANCHO ELLEN 
Re. 10, Box 170 San Antonio, ‘Texas 


See What Natural Gold Really Looks Like 
with thle new beautiful 5 power pocket battery 
powered fiashiight magnifying glass. A host of uses. 
Comes with small natural geld nugget, ready to 
operate. Weight 44, ez. Price ently $3.95, pre. 
paid and insured t» you. May be shipped 0.0.0. 


WHITE'S ELECTRONICS 
1218 Mala 8t, Dept. TW Sweet Home, Oregen 


4-AN CN 


Lasting, comfortable relief for your re- 
ducible tnyuinal rupture. Prove it. Give 
WEB a trial. If not completely satisfied 
return it within 30 days for full refund 
of purchase price. Write for free booklet. 


WEB TRUSS CO. Hagerstown, ma. 


EXTRA MONEY Ñ 


Fer Yeur Spare Time! 


Turn spare hours into 
CASH! No experience 
necessary; no investment. 
Everything furnished 
FREE. Every business in 
your home town immediate prospect for 
Advertising Book Matches. Top commis- 
sions daily. Write us! Let us show you how! 
SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 
Dept. GX 10667528 Greenwood, Chicago, III. 60619 


~ AND THE IDEAL LINE FOR ALL 


FULL TIME SPECIALTY MEN! 
SL I TN TI SION TTT RTS 


OLD MAGAZINES FOR SALE 


Western, detective, adventure, science fic- 
tion, etc. Send want list, anclcsing stamp. 
We may have the ones you need. 


BACK NUMBERS 
P.O. Box 214 Little Rock, Ark. 7220) 


IN THE BEST WESTERN CIRCLES 


By Edmund A. Braun 


Hi there, partner! Even though you may know your West, ‘this puzzle is 


guaranteed to have you going arqund 


size Surprise Prize! Miss onl 


d 


in circles! The last letter of each word is the 
first letter of the next word. Get them all ri 


one or two an 


ht and you'll be entitled to a jumbo- 
you'll still qualify for a Consolation 


Award. Since prizes are involved, this puzzle daren't be too easy. For that reason, 
some of the definitions or clues may require some thought but all words used con- 


cern the West. Ready? Then, GO! 


Device used in a beauty treatment for 

n horse. 

A farrier. (Must be good to go far.) 

A Federal bet you can’t occupy land 

for specified time and not starve. 

When she broke the engagement, the 

cowboy asked for this snake. 

Believe it or? 

Out to catch fur-bearers. 

Basis of a song about a big time in 

Texas. 

One whose prospects are usually not 

very good. 

Field day for cowboys. 

Thisll jar  you—big-mouthed 

round. . f 

11 Don’t sit on the point of this or you 
may go into orbit! 

12 A sweetheart. 

18 Gal wearing a taffeta dress. 

14 These put you in the driver’s seat. 


Gh nm 


OO O NOT a 


and 


An old dame on horseback. 

Holds bangs and a bang-bang. 

To follow or trail. 

Often full of Mulligan. 

Large diurnal birds of a feather. 
One way to mix a cocktail. 

A sticky-upper at front of saddlebow. 
Maker of good noose. 

Nixlies used in trading for items like 
Manhattan Island, etc. 

Not necessarily a good actor but car- 
ries a star. 

Even if pints don’t make quartz, this 
is a hard-type rock. 

Not pretty except maybe to another. 
What the ranchero said after looking 
into the barrel of his empty gun and 
pulling the trigger. 

Cry of warning! 

Gambler resembling an iron tuba. 


You'll find the answers on Page 72 


(Cheat if you want to!) 
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THE WAY 


TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 
never get out of date. Filled with the 
timeless sagas of the Old West, the back 
issues are fascinating to read, and to 
keep. Begin the interesting hobby of 
collecting them, and watch their value 
grow as they become more and more 
scarce. As soon as we sell out of a back 
issue, collectors immediately begin ask- 
ing Sl, S5 or more for a copy—and 
getting it! 

Issues on this page are available now, 
but won't be for long. Why don't you 
take advantage of this offer—pick a few 
back issues to try. Each issue has the 
same high quality, factual Old West 
material you expect and get from current 
issues. 

And don’t forget that TRUE WEST and 
FRONTIER TIMES are really the same 
type magazine—we are just sneaky 
enough to issue them under different 
titles so they will stay on the newsstands 
longer. Order now, before it’s too late! 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 


Box 3668-BI Austin, Texas 78704 


NOTICE: Westom Publications will give a 10% discount on 
all back Issue orders totaling $30.00 or more. 
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< PLAY GUITAR 
LA en 
> DAYS 


OR MONEY BACK 


In this introductory offer you cet 
TOP GUITARIST KD SALE'S famous 
6 pago secret system worth $3.00 
which teaches you to play a beautiful 
i song tho frst day and any song by ear or 
T noto in seven days! Contains 52 photos, 87 
finger placing charts, otc., plus 110 popular nnd 
western songs, (words and music); a $1.00 Chord 
Pinder of oll the chords used in popular music; a 
$3.00 Gultarist Book of Knowledge. $9.98 
TOTAL VALUE $7.00—ALL FOR ONLY $2 
SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address. pay 
postman $2.98 plus C.O.D. postage. Or send $3.00 
with order and I pay postogo. (Sorry, no C.O.D. out- 
sido Continental U.S.A.—please remit with ordcr). 
Unconditional Money-back Guarantce ` 


ED SALE, Studio 167-N Avon By The Sea, N.J. 


E A Vf, 


75 OLD, OLD 


WESTERN 
RECIPIES 


Used before 1867 
Printed from original wagontrain, scttlers, gold- 
seckers handbook. Some pre-date 1700, so OLD 
they arc NEW, including curing Virginia, In- 
diana smoked hams, English ""plumb" pudding, 
ics, cakes, sourdough and Indian breads, jel- 
ics, wines, spirits, tanning hides, soap, 
candles, etc. Simple home remcdies for rheuma- 
tistn, sprains, coughs, warts, cte. Also many 
money saving formulas. Send 1.00 to: 
J. B. Mickey, Publisher 
Box MI, Ottawa, Kansas 66067 


E» ROUND PLAITED 
CL 


&- HORSE HAIR 


_ HAT BAND 
OR BOLO TIE 


i et. e 


— I 


and CATALOGUE 2 T 


Hand plaited 2-tone round !47” horse hair 
bolo or hatband PLUS our catalogue listing 
old-timo quality “using” Items in rawhide, 
dsr tilver. $2 ppd, For catalogue only 
ccn 3 


«T. CARROLL. SADDLE COMPANY E 
BX. Box 237FT Tubac, Arizona 85640 


Books Found ... 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! 


You name it—we find itl 
Western Americana and Indian Books a 
specialty. Fast service. Send us your wants 
—no obligation. 


International Bookfinders 
Box 3003-TW Beverly Hills, Calif, 


PERSONAL CARDS 


—— ———-———À 


de 


Your nome, address, zip, 
phone, beautifully printed— 
with horse head—on white 
vellum cards, 2x3Y; inches. 
100 Cards, ALL ALIKE, 
$1.00. PRINT your name 
and oddress. 
WEINMAN ART PRINTS 
Postoffice Box 275 — Dept. “T” 
ELKHART, INDIANA, 14 


Authors! 


k can be published, promoted, distrib- 
od a successful, reliable company. Fictlen, 
non-fiction, poetry, scholarly, religious and eves 
controversial manuscripts welcomed. Freo Edi- 


i For Free Booklet write Vantage 
ba Beek "120 W. 3) St, New York 1. 
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The Innocent Were Hanged, Too 
(Continued from page 23) 
life was declared forfeit. 
The prisoner was taken back to the 
old dungeon to await the fateful day of 
April 17. William Sanford McMurry re- 


ceived the following letter, still kept by 
the family: 


Fort Smith Jail 
April 16th, 1885 


Mr. W. S. MeMurry— 


Dear Cousin, I seat myself with pen 
in hand to tell you that tomorrow is my 
time to die. All I regret is to leave my 
innocent children and to die for a crime 
I did not commit. 

I want you to come up here and take 
my body back to Ozark and bury me by 
my wife’s side. 

I now bid you a long farewell and 
say that I hope we shall meet again in 
a land where we will never be so cruelly 
parted from our loved ones. 

I say again that I am as innocent as 
a babe that was never borned. 

Goodbye from your cousin 

Wiliam L. Phillips 
Postscript: take my shoes off and put 
them in the coffin beside me. They are 
to tight and hurt my feet. 


WLP 


William Sanford McMurry, Jr., aged 
ninety-eight, lives at Tucker, Oklahoma. 
Almost totally blind, “Grandpa,” as he 
is known to all the farm folks for miles 
around, can remember the long-ago day 
when the letter arrived. 

“I remember—remember as though it 
was yesterday, the day the letter came. 
Pa took the letter and went to his close 
friend and neighbor, a man named Press 
Ballard, a veteran of the War between 
the States. He showed the letter to Bal- 
lard and asked if he would make the sad 
journey with him after the body. Bal- 
lard made arrangements with the neigh- 
bors to have the grave ready in the 
little cemetery beside the young wife and 
then he started getting ready for the long 
trip. The two men planned to drive all 
night, getting to Fort Smith around day- 
light and starting back soon after two 
o'clock, at which time the hanging was to 
occur. 

“Pa asked me if I wanted to go along 
and I said no. I had always thought the 
world of Cousin Will, and the thought 
of making that long ride with him dead 
in the wagon was too much for me. I 
went about getting the team and wagon 
ready, though, and I put in plenty of 
corn and hay for the horses. I also put 
a couple of quilts in the back of the 
wagon. 1 felt it would make easier rid- 
ing for Will, even though he was dead. 
I wanted to do this much for him. 

"Jt was getting late, almost dark, 
and was time for Pa and Mr. Ballard 
to be going, when all at once dark clouds 
which had been gathering all evening 
began to thicken up, and it started 
thundering and lightning, and looked 
real stormy. 

“Mr. Ballard had a big rock cellar 
and often when it looked threatening he 
would sound his old army bugle and the 
folks in hearing distance would go to 
Mr. Ballard’s to get into the cellar. We 
ae some pretty bad storms along about 

en. , 

"Just as Pa started out of the. barn 
lot, all hitched up and ready to go, that 
old bugle began sounding and blowing 
long and loud and clear. It had an 


William S. McMurry, center, at age ninety- 
nine recalls vividly the day his cousin. 
William Phillips, was hanged. McMurry’s 


wife is on the right. the author at left. 


urgency that could not be missed. Mr. 
Ballard lived on top a small hill and had 
a good view of the country and he had 
seen the cyclone coming and was sound- 
ing the alarm at a furious rate to get 
his neighbors into the cellar as soon as 
possible. 

"Ma and all the kids piled into the 
wagon, Pa whipped up the team to a 
gallop, and we were in the cellar right 
away, along with several other neigh- 
bors. 

“It was the worst storm we ever knew 
in that part of Arkansas and when it 
was finally over, trees were down every- 
where. I remember that Mr. Ballard had 
a couple of bales of cotton in his yard 
that he was holding over from the past 
fall because he wanted a better price. 
A bale of cotton weighs about 500 
pounds, but those bales of cotton were 
gone. One of them Mr. Ballard found 
a half mile away and the other he never 
did hear of. 

"It was a pitch-black night. The only 
light came from the occasional flashes 
of lightning which by now were far off, 
and the mutter of thunder sounded like 
the distant firing of cannon. 

“Pa and Mr. Ballard had no way to 
get out without clearing the road, and 
a couple of big trees were square across 
it, besides hundreds of limbs big and 
small. Pa sent me back home to get our 
chopping ax, and that and Mr. Ballard's 
ax and crosscut saw finally cleared the 
trees from the road, so that they could 
get on their way. It was near twelve 
o'clock before they got through and I 
remember Pa saying, "I have to make it 
in time to tell Will goodbye." 

On this same day of April 16, 1885, 
Phillips made a sworn statement to 
Colonel Thomas Boles, U. S. Commis- 
sioner for the district that he was not 
guilty and again declared that Bob Hill 
had borrowed Mr. Lackey's gun and 
had kiled his own father. Maintaining 
his innocence to the very end, he stood 
on the scaffold and, looking straight at 
Bob Hill who stood directly below him. 
declared, "I am as innocent as an ur- 
born babe." With these words he was 
plunged into eternity. 

A yellowed copy of the Fort Smith 
paper, in giving an account of the harg- 
ing which occupied almost all of the 
front page, states, "George Maledon, the 
champion hangman, never fails to breax 
a man's neck. Phillips was a big man 
and the jerk at the end of the hangman’ 


True West 


noose almost severed his head from his 
body." 

MceMurry's account of the hanging as 
passed on to his children was: When it 
was over, Bob Hill drew a long, audible 
breath and said calmly, "I feel better 
now." He then walked rapidly away. 

Four months after Phillips died on 
the scaffold, Bob Hill made a public 
confession that he had killed his own 
father for the humiliation of the horse- 
whipping before his girl friend, and 
shortly thereafter committed suicide by 
taking poison. 

Will was a good man, but he was 
wrong about one thing. In Isaac Par- 
ker's Court of No Appeal, they could 
hang a man for having big feet, and Will 
Phillips was that man. 


Truly Western 
(Continued from Page 63) 
Crazy Horse 
Dear Joe: 

In your issue of TRUE WEST Febru- 
ary 1966, there is an article “My Friend 
Crazy Horse," by Bertha Shafer Howey. 
Could I give you my version of how and 
where Crazy Horse was buried? 

My grandfather was Sam Deon, a 
French-Canadian fur trapper who was 
the first white man to make his home 
in Pine Ridge. He came in with five loads 
of merchandise and started a general 
store. He married a Sioux woman, my 
grandmother, and raised a big family. 
AS a child of eight or nine, I very clear- 
ly remember Red Cloud and my grand- 
father, also the many tales that they 
told. I am now sixty-eight and remember 
very clearly when Red Cloud was buried. 

When Crazy Horse returned from an 
eastern Government School he found that 
all of his people had been driven out of 
the Black Hills into the Bad Lands by 
General Custer. After the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, Red Cloud persuaded 
Crazy Horse to give up and make peace 
with the Government. He was bayoneted. 

While the greatest of all Sioux Chiefs 
was dying, his wife came to his side. 
After the Army doctor pronounced him 
dead, the garrison commander gave per- 
mission for his wife to take and bury 
him. She brought his body to Pine Ridge 
and asked John Nelson to help her. They 
went with his body to the head of Medi- 
cine Canyon, then she bade Mr. Nelson 
goodbye, and she went alone with her 


husband's body and where he is buried no’ 


one knows. She never told anyone.—Ross 
Deon, P. O. Box 1593, Ogden, Utah 
84402. 

Seri Indians 
Dear Sir: 

Perhaps you will think I am asking 
for free advertising, but I don’t have 
anything to sell. I am a collector of Seri 
Indian artifacts and their history. Dur- 
ing the past six years I have located 
three sunken ships in shallow water. I 
briefly examined one the Indians report 
to be over 100 years old. It is over 100 
feet in length, a sailing vessel. 

I am in hopes of determining their 
origin nnd cargoes and also their connec- 
tion with the Seri Indians. I need help 
ef persons interested in the historical 
value of these ships and other ruins in 
this area. 

] know the country well and have kept 
in contact with the Seris these past 
years. Perhaps you can pass this in- 
71orination on or instruct me on finding 
interested parties—Tom Crutchfield, 440 
Belvedere, La Jolla, California. 
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TRUE WEST MULTIPLE BINDER 


e Postpaid 


e Now you may obtain a sturdy binder 
with fine simulated leather cover for 
your coples of TRUE WEST at Just 
$3.00 each, postpaid. : You || 


o TRUE WEST is stamped In gold on the : : 
cover and the backbone. There are EK enjoy your 


beautiful, four-color photographs onm pen: ot visit 
Inside front and Inside back cover. IIR 2 l 

o Convenient, easy to handie, it holds eon twice as 
10-12 issues. (Many back Issues avall- l much 
able.) No punching or mutilation of 


your copies necessary. You'll like it | at El Paso's 


on your bookshelf! 
TRUE WEST gayest, 


P. O. Box 3668, Austin, Toxas 78704 most colorful 


| am onclosing $...........Send....... 
binders at $3.00 oach to tho following: hote! 


scien anc CORTEZ 


. Bullfights. Carlsbad Caverns All wit^in 
City... nenne ee Dt0tB. -nenese the City of the Sun's great scenic circle, 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER! 
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=) Frontier ....- Frontier 
Frontie Ka Times 


Here’s an easy, inexpensive Gift Package for you. It’s a present that is 
appreciated far beyond its actual dollars-and-cents value. A bundle of mag- 
azines with hours and hours of fascinating reading with the timelessness of 
the Old West for ANYONE WHO LIKES THE WEST—your dad, brother, 
grandpa, old friend, that guide who was so helpful—by gosh, durned nigh 
anybody! And you can do it all for a measly buck—or two bucks if you want 
both magazines sent. 


Shown here are our most plentiful issues. We’ll send a package of 4 t 
address for $1.00! Or, we'll send all 8 for $2.00! Name Los pizen! ded 


This gift offer supersedes all previous offers. 
WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC. P.O. Box 3668, Austin, Texas 78704 
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CLASSIFIED 


(30c per word, cash with order) 


Books & Magazines 


PROSPECTORS' BOOKS—''Pan Gold,” maps details, 
$2.00; ‘’Survive,’' survival manual, $2.00; “Where to 
Prospect in 50 States," $2.00; "Guide for Rockhounds 

: "Underground Treasures," re- 


"BURIED TREASURE & LOST MINES” by Frank Fish 
—Successful Treosure expert. Fish spent 42 years 
researching this information, An euthentic guide and 
reference book. Make treosure hunting your Hobby 
—make it pay. Price $1.50 post paid. Publisher— 
Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton Drive, Chino, California. 


NEVADA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Large Folded Map 800 Place Name Glossary; Reil- 
roads, Camps, Camel Trail, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1296'/, Yosemite, San Jose 26, California. 


Large folded mop 1881, smaller early map. 1,200 
ploce name VETE mines, comp: Indian reser- 
vations, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 129 H Yosemite, San 
Jose, Colifornia. 


BOTILE IDENTIFICATION by Putnam. A 
book that describes old bottles and their moulds. 
Names each bottle, gives its size and use, Patent 
dates of Spring sts) a and crown cops. More than 
1,000 pictures taken from the old time bottle moker's 
Seat Retail $2.75 Postpaid. H. E. Putnam, Box 
517 , Jamestown, California. 


-— ~ MT Er i re 


reference 


32803 


RARE TEXAS FINDI Life of John Wesle 
himself; Original 1876 edition, life o 
West's greatest gunfighter. While they 
Ed Bartholomew, Toyahvale, Texas 73786. 
TRUE WEST—FRONTIER TIMES—out of print issues 
only for sale! Charles Crum, 4322 Victor Street, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

BOTTLES WEST, Vol. 1—For thc antig e bottle col- 
lector; an historic handbook for identi! ing the prod- 
uct and ifs maker with container. $3. postpaid. 
June Eastin, Box 703, Joshua Tree, California 92252. 
TOMBSTONE EPITAPH reprint 1881 ed:tion gives OK 
Corral fight trial testimony, 50z. Helldorado edition, 
50c, from Epitaph, Tombstone, Arizona. 


——— ee oe —À —— —— 


Hardin, by 
Yexos and 
last, 


340 sites in fen western states. Pictures and maps. 
Prico $3.00. Pierce Publishing Co.. Dept. A-6, Box 
5221, Abilene, Texas. 

BOOK HUNTING OUR BUSINESS. Service is cur 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction guoran- 
teed. D.-J Book EATEN: Box 3352 San Bernedino, 
Californio 92404, 

101 EASY WAYS TO FIND BURIED TREASURE. A book 
for ell treasure hunters, crammed full of information. 
Only $2.00 cash, check or M.O. Dayre Chastain, Recte 
2, Seminole, Oklakcma 74849. 

"DIG THOSE CRAZY BOTTLES.’ Drawings c! over 
250 bottles with descriptions, history, color, size, ond 
pricing. Plus a special section on miniature whitkeys. 
$2.00 postpaid. Don Kauffman, 3520 Loramie Strect, 
Cheyenne, Wayoming. 

PROSPECTORS LIBRARY—three top-notch becks on 
buried treasure, $2.00, DEECO, Box 7263-TW, Heuston 
8, Texas. 

BURIED TREASURE WANTED-—de'rub erusasert skccb, 
senizagam, sgnippile. Lliw vub rc paws. Trcosz'e, 
2922 164th Strect, Flushing, New York 11358. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS in qold, silver. coins, tress- 
ures, still wait to be found. A descriptive ist cf 
hundreds of treasure maps. charts showing cve’ 
50,000 locations of iost treasure, mines, treoscre ships, 
also a lis! of treasure books. $3 frem: E & O Peb- 
lishers, Dept. 402, Box 4937, Dallas, Texas 75203. 
TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES for sale. All geod. 
Stamp for list. Will sell reascnabte. James S. Crczc*, 
129 2nd Ave. N.W.. Cut Bank, Montana 59427. 
BOOK FINDERS——Frec search for any sk you 
are looking for. 20.000 bcoks in steck. No cki'gs- 


lion. Send postcard with information. BOOK GAL- 
LERY, 604 N. Orcgon, El Paso. Texas. CERN 
MAN-CARRYING KITES! Take aerial photes from 


kites! All about it in "The Giant Kites.” Serd $1.0. 
es Press, P.O. Box 613-A, Tustin, Calfernia 


THE TOMBSTONE STORY—Atctkentic Eistory of "te 
town too tough to dic." $1.50 postpsid. Jock Wey, 
Box 81, Tombstone, Arizona. N 

wth 


BARBED WIRE HANDBOOK (Fer Cellesters)} 
sketches and descriptions cf many types cf barbed 
wiec. This book is very kelpful fcr the beginner. $1.65 
poslpaid: Tommy Turner, 4318 Gram Lane, Wace. 
exas. 

"OLD BOTTLES AND. GHOST TOWNS," 4X. bette 
sketches, history, originsl trips. “Bottle Talk," cow, 
research, many sketches. $2.15 each. pest sd. 
"Charm History and Heritsge," 76 pictures, Nez 
tion, Old West. $2.75 pastpaid. Ade'e Reed, 272 
Shepard Lane, Bishop, Californias 93514. 
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Books & Magazines 


TRUE WEST No. 1-7, fine, $50. Send for list of OLD 
MAPS: Oregon 1863, hand-colored: California & 
Nevada 1853, huge; Frontier forts 1849, hand-colored, 
original California mining claim, 1865: Michigan 
1845: Isle Royale 1647, hand-colored: many others. 
Western newspapers, befcre 1895. MJS RESEARCH, 


Room 25, 3437 Alma Street, Palo Alto, California 
94306. 
TRUE WEST—Complete No. 1 to 75. FRONTIER 


TIMES—Complete No. 1 to 42. EXCELLENT CONDI. 
TION. Highest Bidder. V. H. Lehr, 6218 Arsenal 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 63139. 


ORIGINAL NEWSPAPERSI! Outlaws and Indians. 
Free listing for stamp. Jerry Gaddy, 615 Kansas 
Street, Pasadena, Texas. 

FOR SALE: Complete set TRUE WEST, FRONTIER 
TIMES. In binders—perfect—best offer. Floyd Blades, 
Box 142, Gasquet, California 95543. 


re — —— ——— — — 


GENUINE CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS. Nice for fram- 
ing. $5.50 each. Art Fortier, 3654 Capitol, Lemon 
Grove, California 92045. 

FOR SALE, private collection, TRUE WEST, FRON- 
TIER TIMES OLD WEST. Particulars for stamped en- 


velope. Kahrs, 10324 Myrice Drive. Dallas, Texas 
75228. 

PROFIT FROM THE GREAT OUTDOORS, end job 
worries. Locate placer gold easily. My method fully 


explained also move six yards of placer gravels an 
hour over your sluice. No shoveling, one man op- 
eration. Also excellent for deepening shallow areas 
and moving soft mud from around docks. Send $1.00 
for complete plans for inexpensive device and gold 
location method. "Prospector," 15039 North 30th St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 65032. 

RACKETS AND SWINDLES can get your money right 
in your own home town. Our new report, ‘Rackets 
and Swindles’’ tells all and con help keep you from 
getting "taken." Send $1.00. Omega Press, P.O. Box 
613-A, Tustin, California 92630. 


COMPLETE SET TRUE WEST. 2 Number 1 issues up 
to and including the June 1966 issue. Also three 
TRUE WEST Erden filled, balance loose. All in ex- 
cellent condition. Highest cash offer. John F. Rickard, 
P.O. Box 295, Morris, New York. 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE: Over 1CO California Ghost 
Towns listed with directions on how to reach them. 
Only $1.95. E. Abbett, 1513 West Romneya Drive, 
Anaheim, California. 


“GUNS OF THE OLD WEST." Chapel's big author- 
itative book, telling what auns were uscd—how, 
when, where, by whom. 500 illustrstions. Originally, 
$12.50. Now, $5.00. Postpaid. Peterborough, 146.D 
West Tenth, New York City 10014. 


BACK ISSUES—FRONTIER TIMES, TRUE WEST and 
CP WEST—G. Miller, 1329'/; Sc. Harvard, L. A. 06, 
aut. 


BOOKS on cattle and ortlaws, Texas histcries of all 
sorts, bought and sold. Catalcgaes sent free on re- 
Guest. Price Daniel, Jr., Bookseller, P.O. Box One, 
Liberty. Teras 77575. 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 


WANT OIL WELL, L'mestoze Quarry of strip mine? 
Prctpecting charge. Minera's already found. Mark 
Whitlock, R.F.D. No. 3. Cere:eo, lilinz:s. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS—Business and Personal. Custem- 
er's name imprinted. Eern uncsuaily high cemmiusions 
from this medum—and high—p-iced lne. Free Sample 
Altum. Process Corp. (our 45th year), 3444E S, 54!h 
Avenue, C^ceqc. I!l:n2:s 69459. 

BOOMING Astralia needs your skills! Government 
ess sted pessage. Details $1.00. Iw Hayer, 321A S.W. 
accen PG ONE regen ee ee ee eee 
FREE BOOK ‘S00 Szccersful, Littie Known Bustnesses."' 
Werk home! Piyrouth-937HK, Brooklyn, New York 
11218. 

MAIL.ORDER CPPCRTUNITY new aid unprecedented 
matlorcer business bonus fee. Howes. $3) Forest, 
Centerport N.Y. 11721. 

UP TO OMO. Home werkers urgertly needed 
FART.T. ME. For details write: Casty Business Service, 
Box 1186, Acitangton. Texas 74010. 


c*ger bus rete. $1500 -cap:tel cessed. You cea Ey 
Cur expenence, Ggeoiss rng $18 900-$2700 yearly. See 
eur ec c^ rege 43. BLACKHAWK. 

MAKE $25 cv mere a day in your bacryard bulding 
bes-ofz| scented cease, JESSE e effect watertalis, 
No methinen cesuired: sels ca sight. Siepie cer- 
piete gists exyene can fo:low. $1.06; Stn Valley, 
15933 Noth 35 Street, Pi cern Arizona E5032. 
$420.00 MONTHLY FOSSiBLE . . . Heme Typing! Ful 


c* pcond-Ume. worantced PesStable Me'ttzds, In- 


Lf 


strocticas $1.00. Fase: Bor TEJIZ./j. Izd anapcts, 
Ind. sre 44278: 
CEPUTY SHERIFF—PEACE OFFICER cesitions row 
cepen in tae west, Claes d Eo etn st ng dezsrt. 
pecte roce ASer es Cc3 o5 cas. Lett ss odet 
OFEN PROMOTIONAL. Send $1. Prz'eszvzna! Ser ices 
Research, Sox 374, Merced, Calf. $2342. 
Leathercraft 
PETEA EREE SAEED A EESE EEE MEE Dil EI TONG ATT PE SEONG TG PGE PIE Sac 
FREE Mate ET and Save Les*terces!t tees Morzsl. 
Tarcy Leathe: Co. O01 Fesh, Y-S6. Fert Werth. 
Teas. 


Fishing & Hunting 


COLLAPSIBLE FARM - POND - FISH - TRAPS: Animal 
traps. Postpaid. Free information, pictures. Shawnee, 
3934 W. Buena Vista, Dallas 4, Texas. 


FREE CATALOG . . . saves you money on reloading 
equipment, cells, decoys, archery, fishing tackle, 
molds, tools. rods, blanks. FINNYSPORTS. (TR) To- 
ledo, Ohio 43614. 


JEEPS $62.50... AUTOS ... BOATS . . . Thousands 
others direct 
Your Area and 


from Government! "How to Buy in 

1967 Directory," send $1.00. Surplus 

Disposal, 222-WJ Georgetown Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 


Indian Relics 


ARROWHEADS $15.00 per 100. Birdpo:nts $14.00 per 
100. Bone fish hooks $2.00 each. Bone needles, short 
$1.00—long $3.50. Effege pipes $5.00, $7.50, $10.00. 
Grooved axes $5.00. Birdstones $10.00. Boatstones 
$6.00. Spears 5 to 17 inches long. Falsum points $5.00. 
Stone pipes $10.00. Write for prices on long spears 
end ceremonials. No list, Joe Barnett, Box 244, Dan- 
ville, Arkansas 72833. 


2 INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS. Flint Scalping 
Knife, Flint Thunderbird $4.00. Catalog Free. Arow- 
head, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


FLINT ARROWHEAD MAKING SECRET. ancient 
illustrated methods. Guaranteed. $1.00. Blackhawk, 
Umatilla. Oregon. 


RARE ALLIGATOR GAR ARROWHEADS. Ficrida. A 
must in any relic collection. Ten for $1.00. Blackhawk, 
Umatilla, Oregon. 


SELLING 20,000 ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS. Arrow- 
heads, Spearheads, flint knives, peace pipes both 
stone ond clay. Ancient Skulls $25.00. Birdstones, 
bannerstones, flint and stone Maces and Sceptres, 
boatstones, gorgets, game balls, bell pestles, bird 
arrowheads. List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 
ARROWHEAD MAKING: Complete illustrated instruc- 
tions on ancient methods. Includes | hand chipped 
arrowhead. $1.00. CANYONADA, Route 2, Box 12, 
Mountainair, New Mexico 87036. 


COLLECTORS: Hove a few fluted points: Folsom 
$10.00; Sub.Folsom $6.00. Stone Fish hooks $2.00. 
CANYONADA, Route 2, Box 12, Mountainoir, New 
Mexico 87036. 

POTTERY, BASKETS, BEAD WORK, Artec pottery 
and figurines, excavated items and pipe tomahowks. 
List 50c. Vince's, 18 West Downs, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia 95204. 


AUTHENTIC Indian Artifacts and History both for 
$1.00. Mesa Verde Enterprise, Box 239, Aztec, New 
Mexico. 

A FEW DOLLARS builds arrowhead flaking machine 
—plans, instructions ond sample arrowhead $1.00. 
Arrowhead, Box 482, Denison, Texas. 


Inventions Wanted 


INVENTORS! Don't sell your invention, patented or 
unpatented, until you receive our offer, Eagle Devel- 
opment Company, Dept. T, 79 Wall Strect, Ncw York, 
S.N Y: 

INVENTORS! We will develop, sell your idea or in- 
vention, patented or unpatented. Our national manu- 


facturer-cl.ents are urgently seeking new items for 
highest outright cash sole or royalties. Financial 
assistance available. 10 years proven performance. 


For free information write Dept. 49, Wall Street In- 
vention Brokerage, 79 Wall Strect, New York 5, N.Y. 
PATENT Searches including Maximum speed, full oir- 
moil report and closest patent copies, $6.00. Quality 


searches expertly administered. Complete secrecy 
qusronteed, Free Invention Protection forms and 
"Patent Information." Write Dept. 16, Washington 


Patent Office Search Bureau, 711 14th, N.W., 
ington 5, D.C. 


ash- 


Rare Coins & Stamps 


$20.00 GOLD COINS $55.00. Carson City Dollars $5.00 
& up, Uncirculated dollars $3.00. Also rare Mormon 
Cy & Gold items. Grant Morris, 1440 Canterbury 
Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

RARE SILVER DOLLARS: 1883-1884-1885-1E77-1900-172:- 
1902 O Mint or 1880-1881 S mint Uncirculated, $3.00 
eo. New Catalogue 50c. Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lese 
City. Utah 84110. 


60 DIFFERENT LINCOLN CENTS P.D.S. Mints $225. 
B.U. Kearedy Half Dollar $1.50 each; 5 cr mere $145 
each. DUNCAN, Box 34A, Pylesville, Mary!snd. 


FINE U.S. STAMPS— World's lowest price s147 
and Used—priced per one—get yours nrow—FrtPzc. 
Han Rice, 19729.Q, Christmas Road, Miami, Fise 23 


ee 


Real Estate 


CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price $525 X 
49 acres $10 month, Suitable cottage sites, ^.5.- i 
eg. investment. Free information. Land Co'zc'z 
ticn, 3768-W. Bathurst, Downsview, Ontario. Ca-325. 


MINES IN TOMBSTONE district. Ready to cce x? 
Lease or sell. Hideaway cabin sites. Proscectss ‘2° 
stamp. Piedras del Sol Mining, Box &57, v:c:bitz78 
A^r.20na. 

NEW FALL BROCHURES (Free) cn Norbe G, 
forra Renckes, "Yours for the Asking © write cr cv 


Tree Wes? 


Real Estate 


FREE GIFT. 125 Acres. Your private paradise. Can- 
adian. You can get mining claims in Colorado $15 
per acre. Details on above with new book 72 ads. 
Revealed. Could make you a fortune. Rush $3.00. 
Stark, 14321 Wentworth,, Chicago, Illinois 60527. 


AMAZING BARGAINS . . . LOW AS 40c ACREI Ex- 
clusive new report, "Your Opportunities in Brazil," 
reveals complete details, lists Government and Pri- 
vate Sources. Send $1.00. Research Publications, Box 
18216-WJ, Indianapolis, Indiana 46218. 


"LAND BUYERS’ GUIDE" is a brand new copyrighted 
report on how to buy bargain Government Public 
Land, or even get it FREE. Fully illustrated, includ- 


ing Government Land Measuring Methods. Send 
$1.00. Omega Press, Box 613-A, Tustin, California 
92680. 


BUILD HOME FOR $395.00 on free land—Homes, 


Box 482, Denison, Texas. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . LOW AS $1.00 ACRE. 
Millions Acres! For Exclusive Copyrighted Report... 
plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing lands avail- 
able throughout U.S., send $1.00. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed! Lond Disposal, Box 18177-WJ, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46218. 


Western Merchandise 


FANCY WESTERN SHIRT SNAP FASTENERS. 75 
colors ond kinds, Shirtmaking supplies. Free cata- 
logue. Campau Company, Box 76055G, Sanford Sta. 
tion, Los Angeles, California 90005. 


PLACER GOLD, $2.00. Pocket gold, $2.00. Gold dust, 
$1.00. Attractively displayed. oneyback guarantee. 
Lester Lea, Box 1125, Mt. Shasta, California. 


1866 WINCHESTER OR HENRY RIFLE WANTED. 
Write condition and price. Les Bardin, 3688 Donald, 
Riverside, California. 


BARBED WIRE WANTED. Old and unusual types. 
Please send one barb sample for appraisal. IRE 
COLLECTORS: | also have, for sale, many varieties 
of barbed wire in 18-inch specimens: also patent 
date. Jesse James, 3709 East Séth Street, Maywood, 
California. 

WANTED—WESTERN DEPUTY SHERIFF & Marshal 
Badges. Stars, Circles, Star & Shield. Rangers, Wells 
Fargo, Railroad, Government, State Police & Prison. 
Will Buy or Swap. Send $1.00 for 8" x 10" Photo & 
Catalogue of 250 Badges. Pay Cash for Randall 
Hunting Knives. Springfield Custom Guns 2-0, 117 
McLean Ave., Yonkers, New York 10705. 


Miscellaneous 


"SOURDOUGH'" Recipes, Chuckwagon Biscuits, Hot- 
cakes, Donuts. $1.00. DOUGH POT $2.50. "BAR.B.Q" 
Chuckwagon Recipes, Sauces, Beans, Etc. 
JERKY' Make your own from fresh or frozen beef 
or game. Recipe $1.00. Box 111 Brush Prairie, Wash- 
ington 984606. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN SONGS AND DANCES on 
Phonograph Records—Catalogue on request from 
Canyon Records. 834 N. 7th Avenue, Phoenix 2, Ari- 
zona. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, Self-hypnosis, prayer-plant 
experiments! Details, catalog FREE. Research Associa- 
tion, Box 24. TW, Olympia, Washington. 

SO WINE, BEER RECIPES. Illustrated manual $1.00. 
Supplies. Dominae, Box 584-W, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


DRUG SUNDRIES. Complete line of rubber qoods. 

Nationally advertised brands. Vitamins, etc. Write 

for free catalog. Federal Pharmical Supply, Ince., 

TER North Western Avenue, Suite 110, Chicago 45, 
inois. 


FOUR "WILL'" FORMS (Finest Quality) and ‘'& 
Page Booklet by Lawyer''—$1.00 complete. NATION- 
AL, Box 48313-TW, Los Angeles 48, California. 
GOLDEN MEAL WORMS 300—$1.00, 1,000—$3.00, 
postage paid. Hank Neumann, Route 1, Box 392L, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

SEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WIN ES—Strongest Formulas, 
$2.00 (complete brew supplies—hydrometers catalog 
iOzj—Research Enterprises, 29-F7T Samoset Road, Wo- 
bern, Massachusetts. 

“FREE SOURDOUGH also BAR.B-O Recipes in- 
‘eded with every miniature SOURDOUGH crock. 
-00 plus 50z postage. Box 174, Battleground, Wash- 
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NEW SUPERSENSITIVE transistor locators detect 
Sum gol3. ken. E Au eats, models. 
3 95 up. See our display ad in this ma ine. R 
AFI, Box 10553, Houston, Texas. Satis Pelo 
ne Pe COD ee 
HEAP FINDINGEST DETECTORS YET for metals, min- 
c'os, coins and underwater, Latest far out improve- 
~ent Lightest, casiest carried, IGWTT, Williams. 

a Meow Mexico. 
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LEGON GHOST TOWN & Treasure Map $2.00. 


‘art W. James, 2036 N. E. 19th, Portland, Oregon. 
ERCAN INDIAN COLOR SLIDES. Superb museum 

covering archeology and ethnology of 
Hesusphere, Excellent for teachers, col- 
tas artists. Free list. American Indian Museum. 
“FLT Uesadway. New York 32, New York. 


-"MEPMAGGSRAPHED BUSINESS Cards only $3.95 for 


>O 
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‘SN postpaid. Raised letter printing. Black and 
ez. For aee style chart and gample cards write, 
m d Hil! mpeny, 1254 Gardenia, Houston, Texas 
Gi es 


Segtember-October, 1966 


Miscellaneous 
PROSPECTORS- TREASURE HUNTERS! Metal Detec- 
tor $3.00 told WORLD WIDE on MONEY BACK 


locate metal many feet under- 


GUARANTEE. Will 
Users have traced under- 


ground. Weight 8 ounces. l 
ground veins, located covered mine shafts, located 
treasure articles, old Spanish graves, etc. mplete 
instructions. Send cash, M.O. or check—we pay post- 
age or C.O.D. PLASTINO MFG. CO., 6907 West 
1th, Denver 15, Colorado. 

BEER, ALE, WINES! POWERFUL METHODS, SECRETS! 
Illustrated Booklet, $2.00. (supplies catalog 10¢). Inter- 
state Products, Box 1-Y3T, Pelham, New Hampshire. 


“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in the rarer minerals 
and gemstones. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while mining, prospecting or 
gem hunting: Uranium, vanadium, columbium, tan- 
talum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, selenium, germanium, 
bismuth, platinum, beryllium, golden beryl, emeralds, 
etc Some minerals worth $1 to $2 a pound, others 
$25 to $100 an ounce. Some beryllium gems worth 
& fortune: get out of the agate class into the big 
money: an emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $500 to $10,000 or more. Learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple system. 
Send for free copy "Overlooked fFortunes''—it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich. Duke's 
Research Laboratory, Box 665, Dept. F, Truth or 
Consequences, New Mexico. 


TAHITIAN PERFUME! Bewitchingl 
ning! Liberal Sample 35c. O'Dells, Box 
Prescott, Arizono 84301. 


WIN gold, Silver coins, nuggets, from sand and earth 
with BEACHCOMBER. Blueprint $3.00. Barncy Lee, 
Box 8952 W, Albuquerque, New Mexico. : 
SOME OF THE world's most active and successful 
treasure/relic seekers aro. Prospectors Club member. 
Write. for free literature fo: Prospectors Club, 

Box 729, Odessa, Texas 79760. 

FREE ASSAY CRUCIBLE slightly chipped with each 
order of antique bottles from old mining towns of 
the West. & bottles for $5.00 plus $I. postage. 
State color, amethyst, green, aqua, or brown, Send 
SOc for price list. Ernest W. arriner, 6928 East 
Timrod, Tucson, Arizona 85710. 

GET $800 CASH now—pay back $37.55 per month— 
includes oll charges—Send name, address, age to 
MURDOCK, DEPT. 321, Box 659, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 


Exoticl Headspin- 
1703 TW, 


Ent., P.O. 
WANTED TO BUY: Merchant's trade tokens, army 
post tokens, bus and baggage, omnibus, hack, livery 
and transfer, bridge tokens. Will pay $10.00 for any 
token saying, "Good for one ride from hotel to 
depot.” Mrs. William R. Johnson, Box 176, Tecumsch, 
Michigan 49285. 

CHOCTAW BEER, Oelicious, can be bottled. Formula 
E Choctaw, P.O. Box 1115-T, Modesto, California 
SWEEPSTAKES CONTESTS. How to win. Write for 
free particulars. General Contests, 1609-42 East Fifth, 
Duluth, Minn. 55812. 

TREASURE, Gold, Silver, Relics. New 1965 detectors 
now available, Free information. RAYSCOPE, Dept. 
10-J, Box 715, North Hollywood, California. 


BARBED WIRE EXPERT? 10 pieces rare snako wire free 
to first who proves it is, or is not, Meriwother (paqe 
241, McCallum). Sample for stamp. Cook, 32 
Pleasant Valley, Austin, Texas 78741. 


TREASURE HUNTERS! PROSPECTORSI Read the besti 
Scparate fact from fiction! 1! Sample Copy 25c, 
THE TREASURE HUNTER, P.O. Box 1888, Midway 
City, California 92555. 
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“WINEMAKING,” "BEER, Ale." Strongest methods. 
Illustrated. Grape, dandelion, oll fruit wines. $2.00. 
(Supplies, Hydrometor Headquarters). Eaton Corn- 
pany, 543.RV, Hopland, California. 

"SMOKE HOUSE" build your own, Octoiled instruc- 
tions. Recipe for jorky ond smoked fish. $1.00. Elmer 
Leeper, Box 391, lone, Washington. 


— — —— 


CAPTAIN KIDD'S TREASURES—Wanted books. clip- 


pings, mops, relics about Captain Kidd, Pirates, 
Buried Treasures especially Leaf, Cuban Sweets, 
Jolly Rogers, A & G, Gum cartophillics. Cash or 


m Raymond Dow, 2922 164th, Flushing, New York 


WINEMAKING . . . Grape, Elderberry, Dandelion 
Frozen Juices, ctc. Brewmosters’ Secrets Revealed! 
Powerful Methods! Supplies Catalog, instructions, 
recipes, $1.00. Continental, Box 36034-W4J, 


opolis, Indiana 46226. 


Indian. 


Miscellaneous 


MAP, “WEST-SOUTHWEST." Mississippi River to Pa- 
cilic Ocean. 30 x 50 inches. $2.00. Has Roads, Rails, 
Forts, Towns, Cattle Trails; legs and Telegraph 
Lines: Emigrant, Pioneer and Military Routes, with 
dates. MAPS, Box 56, Tijeres, New Mexico 87059. 


PRECIOUS ORE SAMPLES from a Colorado gold 
mine. Send $2.00 to: Colorado Treasures, P.O. Box 
9484, Denver, Colorado 80209. 
NEW 1965 GOLDAK teasure, coin, gold, silver’ lo- 
cators. GOLDAK epee TWC, 1544 W. Glenoaks, 
Glendale, California 91201. 
AUTHENTIC SPANISH MAP, Drafted in 1748. Shows 
United States and Mexico from Lat. 13 to 43 North; 
Long. 75 to 120 West. Shows many original locations 
of old Spanish Missions. Excellent Research Value. 
$2.00. No C.O.D.'s. Solar Enterprises, P.O. Box 1214, 
Los Gatos, Califoraia 95030 
WANTED—LIVE ANIMALS, birds, lizards, snakes, 
Send list with prices and descriptions, Any quantity. 
We pay cash, Pet Enterprises, 51 Willow Street, Ded. 
ham, Maviachoielhs 020245. 
OLO TIME FORMULA for making pron and apri- 
cot brandy and other fermante iquors, blends— 
saranteed. $2.00. Old Traders, 1120 Highway 7 
suth, Silsbee, Texas 77456. 
WESTERN HOT SAUCE, Delicious with steaks, cho 5, 
soups, beans, cte, Guaranteed delightful and dif- 
ferent. Gees with anything. For recipo sand ono 
dollar to: Wayna Harriman, 4602 Sylvano, Tucson, 
Arizona SSI. eis 
OREGON HOPS MAKE THE BEST HOMEBREW—Holf 
gallon dried hops plus authentic homebrewing recipes 
$2. Nichols Gardens, 1190 North, Albany, Oregon. 
BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLOR prints of Charles M. 
Russell's Masterpieces, suitable for framing. 50c cach. 
Over 100 subjects. Send 10c for list and sample re- 
production. udmundson, 815 E. Bannock, Boise, 
Idaho 83702. e 
BEFORE BUYING A METAL DETECTOR, find out 
about Sensitronix’s new "Electronic Prospectors'— 
the latest development in treasure and coin detec- 
tion equipmen. Trade-ins accepted. Free information 
and treasure hunting quide. Sensitronix, 2225-A Lou 
Ellen, Houston, Texas 77018. 
THE MIGHTY SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS—Picture 
Story Mop. New trails. On parchment ready to 
frame. Send $1.50 to OLD DUS TRAILS, P.O. Box 
2706, Mesa, Arizona 85201. 
HORSE SHOES 12!/, Hames Pr. $1.00. Wooden trace 
chains 50c each. Barbwire 18 inches long—Greenbrier 
Thorny Fence, Ladder and Rowel $1.00 each. lampe 
“H”! 75c. Write for list. Jugs $1.50 each plus ship- 
ping and 29, tax. Roberson's Trading Post, Box 264, 
Crawford, Texas 76638. 
CHUCKWAGON RECIPES, Sourdough Biscuits, Beans, 
Chili, Beefstew, ctc. $1.00. HOMESTEADERS RECIPES, 
Jerky, Pickled Beef, Hominy, Sauerkraut, ctc. $1.00. 
Gray's, 2141 Walnut, Abilene, Texas 73601. 
SONGWRITERS ATTENTIONI Finally you will be per- 
sonally represented in Hollywood. Free information. 
Songwriters Distribution Societv. 370 North Ogden 
Drive, Hollywood, California $0035. A 
WANT GREATEST CASH CROP working for you 
Write Ginseng, Asheville 25, N.C. : 
TREASURE—Prespector's Special. Locates gold, sil- 
ver and mineral flows at long distances. Guaranteed 
to operato for anyone. For information writo to: R 
L. Gann. Route 1, Ballinger, Texas 76821. 0 —  — 
SOURDOUGH CHUCKWAGON RECIPES, Used by 
the old west. Delicious b'scuits, hotcakes, doughnuts 
and cowboy range stew. $1.00. Ed Pocr, 1634 Ronne 
Drive, Santa Rosa, California. 


SILVER ORE—Gencrous, dazzling showcosa spcciman 
in quartz ' Ib. Truly western. Ideal paperweight for 
den, atc. Only $1.00 postpaid. Comstock, 319 Clitharo 
Drive, Boise. Idaho. 


YOUR NAME AND SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
beautifclly preserved on bross-finished alumtum 
Perm4-Card, $1.50. Over 30 variations. Send for 
order {crm and selection chot, B & G Perma Stamp 
Co. Box 447, Bethany, Oklahomo 73008. 


GHOST TOWN—Mining Camp Calendar (1965), carly 

Colorado with historical data, 12 beautiful pen 

ink illustrations suitable for framing, Only $1.25 post- 

pod. ERN AMERICANA ART, Box €£8, Solido, 
olorado. 


INDIAN METHOD OF TANNING HIDES. No chemi- 
cal needed. $2.00. FEMFAIR, Bcx_276W, Tolleson 
Arizona 85353. 1 


YOU ARE $4.00 TOO HEAVY! 


... See page 57 for remedy... 
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GHOST TOWN MAP 


-———— 


OF ARIZONA NLVADA & CALIFORNIA 


— i s 


Over 129 gtost tcwn Iccators ard crer 150 
addit.cnal lozatices of mining camps seme stl 
actieo. secme rear Ghost town statut. The mest 
corpilete map represertaticn of the ghort 


campi cf these 3 states ever put shed. Beat. 
fiy priced in 3 eclos, 270 3 24 cn vory Fire 
paper. Excelent for historical refererce cr eta 
dececot.ve map for framing. 
only $2.00 postpaid 
— —- 
pO shane ANO Pilas Draek E 


2 SOUTH ELI EVE TUCSON, ALIZONA E5719 


ARTHRITIS? 

Get soothing quick relief with 
NETTIE’S LINIMENT. Use it 
also for muscular aches and 
pains, bruises, mosquito bites, 
boils, varicose veins, and many 
other uses. Only $1.25 per bot- 
tle and sold under a money- 
back guarantee. 


If your druggist, or grocer cannot supply 


NETTIE’S LINIMENT CO. 


Send for Your New FREE 


WESTERN CATALOG! 
* 84-pago fully illustrat- 
ed catalog with many 
styles in full natural 
color! 
Widest selection of oll 
types of Western cloth- 
ing ond soddlery. Low- 
est prices. 
m Satisfaction guarantced 
or your money back! 
JACK WOLFE 
RANCHWEAR 
Dept. TQ, 62 East Second South 
Salt Lake City 13, Utah 


$ l1.OC O POLIC 


BURIAL 


INSURANCE 
Helps pay final expenses. No sales- 
man will call. No Examination. No 
obligation. Low cost. For FREE 
details write Crown Life of Illinois, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60601. Dept. 336 


Join Fall expedition to search for 
LOST SPANISH GOLD CITY 


in least explored canyons of North America. 
For men oaly. From $300 Limited. 


CORONADO EXPEDITIONS 


35 East Ramona Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Also let us help you equip aad guide ycur persenc: 
expeditions to LOST MINES erd Aidden trezsures is 
Conquistadore 


Bill Problems 9 


CAN'T MAKE ENDS MEET * 


NOBODY REFUSED UP TO 310,00090 
POOR CREDIT No Trouble. NOT A LOAN CO. 
Send Your Name For FREE 

AUTOMATIC E > parts 
E Ati Blvd., Reno, 
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! The Disappearing Gold of La Nariz 


(Continued from page 29) 


deny it, Pedro. I gave you the ingots and 
the coins and you took them to Juarez 
and gave them to Vasquez. He sent them 
to an assayer.”’ 

On the trip back to Juarez, Sanchez 
explained to the police that he had 
taken only one ingot to Vasquez and that 
he and Vasquez had turned it over to 
the judicial police. Here was a new ver- 
sion. 

Silverio Tovar S., La Cronica reporter 
who made the trip, raised his eyebrows 
and scribbled notes all the faster. In his 
story on the “odyssey” he reported San- 
chez’ statement and then editorialized a 
little, asking the question, "What hap- 
pened to this bar?" The police evidently 
declined comment on the matter because 
they never offered any explanation. La 
Cronica readers drew their own conclu- 
sions. 


N JUNE 1 the paper announced that 
the investigation was being held up 
ending the arrival from Mexico City of 
Mariano Narro (real name), comptroller 
general of the nation, and representa- 
tives of the National Bank police. As is 
usual when a treasure is found, govern- 
ment men began to gather. Then on 
June 3 it was announced that General 
Giner, governor of Chihuahua, had dis- 
patched Hipolito Villa, attorney general 
of the state and son of the fabulous 
Pancho, to "assist in the questioning." 
Whether all these luminaries ever got 
there the paper never said. 

In the same story it quoted a state- 
ment issued jointly by Rodriguez and 
Sanchez, in which they said they had 
taken one of the ingots to a local jewelry 
firm which offered them  thirty-five 
thousand pesos for it, or $2,916.66. The 
pair decided this wasn't enough. And 
they were right. A gold bar weighing 
forty kilos would contain 1,408 ounces, 
and at thirty-five dollars an ounce would 
be worth $49,280. They returned the bar 
to Vasquez, hoping he would be able to 


get a better price. 


Then a couple of lawyers got into the 
act. Representing Vasquez and Rodri- 
guez, they claimed that the latter had 
been held more than seventy-two hours 
without proof of a crime, and that ac- 
cording to the Mexican Constitution he 
should be released. 

The chief of police, Samuel Rodriguez 
(real name), objected, saying that his 
prisoner should be detained until all the 
gold was recovered. But he was forced 
to release the man. The furor died away. 

To this very day the whereabouts of 
this treasure is unknown. That it existed 
there is absolutely no doubt. Too many 
people saw it, handled it, and admitted 
seeing it, for its existence to be ques- 
tioned. 

How the hoard came to be concealed 
in the cave is a mystery. Some folks 
think it was hidden by Pancho Villa, 
about whom more treasure tales are told 
than almost any other man in history. 
It would have been ironic indeed if 
Hipolito Villa had become involved in a 
hassle over a treasure secreted by his 
father. 

There’s also the ssibility that the 
coins could be so old and rare as to be 
of immense value to collectors. 
trading road from Mexico City to Santa 
Fe, the Camino Real, which was opened 
up in 1598, passed through Judrez and 
near La Nariz The treasure could well 
have been among the cargo of a 16th 


Century Spanish mule or wagon train 
that met with misfortune at the hands 
of bandits or Indians. 

Whatever its origin, the gold of Nose 
Mountain has disappeared. But all need 
not be lost. If you’re a professional 
treasure hunter and have connections for 
cashing in a hoard like this, it might be 
worth your while to make a trip to 
Juarez. I've got the real names of all 
the persons involved and PN furnish 
them to anyone who can prove he's seri- 
ously interested. Maybe you can make 
a deal with the man, or men, who have 
the swag squirreled away. It' my guess 
that they want to dispose of it but don't 
dare. 

I ask only one thing in return: ex- 
clusive rights to the story of vour ad- 
ventures. 


Old Camps Along the 
Nez Percé Trail 
( Continued from page 33) 
drainage. 

The tourist may be a bit disappointed 
that Elk City is no ghost town, but he 
won't be disappointed in Orogrande, 
eleven miles southwest. Empty, gray 
buildings flank Orogrande's dusty main 


street. They are weathered buildings, 
but well-preserved and some of them 
are occupied the year-round. A store, 


station, restaurant-bar caters to visitors. 

Orogrande, as a town, is younger than 
Elk City, but mining in the area began 
about the same time. A Frenchman 
masquerading under the name of Pete 
Johnson is said to have made the first 
strike along Crooked River. Others fol- 
lowed, and before 1900 Orogrande was a 
jump-off spot for the Buffalo Hump 
country. The Colgrove Hotel was built 
in 1899 and remains today an imposing 
two-story structure. A large ore mill 
was built in 1902 and continued in opera- 
tion until World War II. There was 
a great deal of dredge mining, too, near 
Orogrande in the 1930s. 

Thirty years ago, the town still had 
a population of almost one hundred. To- 
day, served by the Elk City post office, 
it is a near-ghost except for the sum- 
mer months. 


UNFORTUNATELY, little remains of 

another mining camp which was es- 
tablished in 1862. This is Newsome, a 
few miles north of the Elk City high- 
way between Golden and Elk City. New- 


“How does a little guy like you 
protect himself on the raw frontier?’ 


some was named in honor of John New- 
some, an early settler and miner. With 
its imposing Newsome House, and other 
businesses, the town was a stopping 
place for travelers. A post office was 
established as early as 1864 and was in 
almost continuous operation until 1932 
when the highway by-passed the settle- 
ment. 

The Chinese flocked in after the white 
miners left, and took over $800,000 in gold 
from Newsome Creek and others. Sing 
Lee was one of the better known Chinese 
miners, and a creek in the area is named 
for him. 

Newsome House burned in 1927, but 
for the historical-minded, there's still 
much of interest in Newsome, in Golden 
on the main highway, and in Old Golden, 
or Johnson Bar, not far off the highway. 
Some of the sites of various “way sta- 
tions" on the old Nez Percé Trail can 
still be located. Nothing remains of one 
of the most interesting, the Clearwater 
Station, southwest of Newsome. It was 
here that a dance marathon was once 


held which lasted eighteen days and 
nights! 
Other interesting way stations and 


communities also remain: Clearwater (a 
town, not a station), Battle Ridge, Pleas- 
ant Valley, and Mountain House. 

With inexpensive power and transpor- 
tation, mining may well become im- 
portant again in this country. In the 
meantime, recreational pursuits, timber 
operations and agriculture continue to 
expand. Man has made only a small 
dent in this vast wilderness country 
clothed in the legends of Lewis and Clark, 
the Indians, the road agents, the pros- 
pectors, trappers, stockmen and lumber- 
jacks. 


America's Mightiest Wildfowler 
(Continued from page 17) 


Tonks, the Parker was the best gun I 
ever used that was not bored by myself. 
Shooters of today must remember the 
old-time handicaps we had imposed on 
the shooting game. The gun always had 
to be held below the elbow until the 
birds were in full flight, hence the 
phrase ‘gun down.’ The shooter was al- 
ways kept in ignorance of the location 
of the traps, and had no such privilege 
as shouting, ‘Pull!’ Everything was a 
surprise. 


66d “HARLEY STOCK was becoming 
impatient to hunt wildfowl. He never 
cared for tournament matches, and as 
soon as we got back home from Chicago 
proposed a hunt, telling me that he was 
getting ‘rusty’ from associating with too 
many people. I thought I was, too, so 
we hunted. In one day, shooting at the 
Duck Island Rice Pond near Peoria, I 
killed 203 mallards with 203 shots. The 
following day I killed 200 straight, none 
of them closer than 60 yards. Wood 
ducks are hard to kill, but one day be- 
fore nine in the morning I killed 150. 
Nothing ever got away from the tourna- 
ment-banned six-bore, which I used. 
“During one blue-wing teal flight I 
killed 120 of these fastest of all flying 
birds that zoom like bullets, and killed 
Qem with consecutive shots, head-on, 
csuarterers, tailers, crossers and circling 
overhead as I reloaded. Our trip lasted 
19 days, and my score alone was 1,920 
dacks of al] varieties. All of the excess 
game was given to farmers who had 
gurs but couldn't afford to buy shells. 
Wagons were loaded up at our camp 
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every night. My partner Charley killed 
only 400 birds, and laid it to my having 
the deadly six-gauge, and he was right. 

“During the latter’70s many hunters 
complained that game was becoming 
scarce. What they really meant was that 
ducks and geese were beginning to boy- 
cott the areas of greatest slaughter. 
Charley and I didn’t suffer, as we 
were so financially fixed that we could 
hunt out new locations. However, the 
thing worried me, as this was a part of 
the livelihood of many people, both sell- 
ing birds and ekeing out their own exist- 
ence in the winter. Taking it as my per- 
sonal problem, one day I went out and 
cut a box elder sapling and invented the 
mallard duck call.” 

I knew that Fred never benefited 
from this invention, either, and wondered 
what had happened to it. 

"Wel, the companies didn't get that 
one," he said. "Reese Knapp asked me 
to make him a beauty, and then took it 
out and got it patented. He was an hon- 
orable man, and offered me partnership, 
but I had done it as a labor of love and 
told him, ‘You keep the money, Reese. 
I've beat you out of many tournament 
prizes, and I'd rather have a shooter 
friend benefit than some cold-hearted 
stranger a thousand miles distant.' 

"Later I bought one from him, rather 
than cut my own. All present duck calls 
are based on that original patent by 
Reese Knapp. I was glad that I had 
helped a friend." 


WY HAD HEARD it before, but I loved 

to hear the old man tell the history 
of the Peoria Blackbirds, so I asked him 
again. With the single exception of the 
choke-bored shotgun, the Blackbirds were 
the most important contribution to 
shooters ever known. 

“Well, the need was there, as in the 
case of the duck call,” he said, “and 
when need comes along, I am always 
ready to stick my nose into trouble. And 
this was trouble. Along about 1880 fe- 
male societies began to squawk about 
the sl.ooting of live birds in tournaments. 
Shooters laughed at first, but some of 
these women were more powerful than 
they thought. Some were the wives of 
newspaper editors, and others had 
friends in the Press. They said they 
would either stop it or have a law 
passed. 

“They couldn't. vote, but their hus- 
bands could. The funny part of it is that 
they thought they would have a battle 
with trap-shooters, but actually the 
shooters—or some of them, I wasn't one 
—were all for them, if something else 
could be found. That was where I came 


in. 

"Charley Stock got angry as usual 
when he saw me mulling around. 'Pass a 
law that makes them throw up their 
parasols for us to shoot at,' he said, 'and 
they'll drop it like a hot potato.’ But I 
knew better. 

"For some time the hollow glass balls 
had been used, but by riflemen; shoot- 
ing glass balls with a shotgun was like 
killing sitting ducks. ‘What we need, 
Charley,’ I said, ‘is something that will 
fly fast and far in an erratic manner.’ 
When he saw I was in earnest he re- 
luctantly joined in. 

“By May of 1881 I was certain that 
I had the trick. Charley and I went 
down to the riverbank, carrying along a 
contraption like a box with an arm 
operated by a spring, to be triggered by 
pulling a string. On this arm were hold- 
ers for two home-made targets. 


SEW LEATHER 


AND TOUGH MATERIALS EASILY 


COMPLETE, EASY-TO-USE, HEAVY DUTY 
STITCHER KIT IN ONE COMPACT TOOL 


postpald 
AKES EVEN LOCK-STITCHES LIKE MACHINE 


SAVE MONEY with HEAVY-DUTY STITCHER. It’s che 
sew or repair anything made of Leather, Canvas, Nylo 


to 
n 
“push pul’! 


into hard-to-get-at places. Just the tool n ed for repair- 
ing Luggage, Footwear. Convertible Tops, Awnings., Seat 
Covers sarar Poar, Saddlery, otc. 

ee 


. Kaay-to-follow directions in-s 
cluded. Extra necdies and thread atways available. Send 
31.98 money order or check, and we pay postage. If 
C.O.D. $1. plus postal charges. Money back Guarantee, 


SPORTSMAN'S POST 
Lake Avo. Ext., Dept. M-352 Danbury, Conn. 04811 
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. Play Right Away! 


Piano, Guitar, ANY Instrument 


JLAY real tunes on ANY Instrument right from 

the start — even [f you don't know a aingle 
note now! Amazing course leta you teach yourself 
at home. in spare time. No boring exercises. You 
play real notes. Make rapíd progress. Easy n5 
A-B-C. Low cost. Over 1.000.000 students. 


~ $, 


course. Bec how casy learning music 
can be. Write TODAY: U.S. SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, Studio 113, Port Washing- 
ton, L.I., N.Y. (Est. 1898) Licensed by N.Y. 
State Educa. Dept. Tear out as reminder. 


FUNERAL FUNDS 


APPLY BY MAIL TO AGE 80—FOR UP TO $2000 


NO AGENT WILL CALL. NO MEDICAL EXAM. Supplement 
Social Security to help survivors meet your after-death 
bills, debts or family needs. Legal reserve life insur- 


ance pays in all states for death from any cause, except 
during the first policy year for either suicide or death 
from undisclosed pre-existing health conditions. Life- 
time rate guaranteed. Application mailed to 
you. No obligation. Mail your name, address 
and year of birth with this ad to Great Lakes < 
Insurance Co., Elgin, III. 60120. Dept. K51X2 
To Be Set To Music 

Send one oe more of your best poems today 

for FREB EXAMINATION, Any Subject. 

Immediate i ion. 

Trig Mar Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 4? W. 32 St., Studio 299, N.Y. 1 
WRITERS! 


Get professional help with that balky story, | 
have 20 years experience as a selling author; 5 
cars as editor, Fees: $1.00 per thousond words; 
10 minimum, 


Norman B. Wiltsey 
2141 Camellia Court, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


SUBSCRIBER'S NOTICE 


We've had a good many queries ‘round har ‘bout 
our subscribers’ codes; in particular, "How the heck 
can | figure out when my subscription expires?” 
let's fake an example: C50000.45 67 or C50000 
651.6 67. First off, jest forget all the numbers ex. 


cept the las! two (67). These figures denote the 

last issue that you will receive on your present 

subscription. Therefore, if Whole No. 45 is current 
| and your expiration date is ‘°67'' you will receive 

twenty-two (22) more issues. Confusin’ isn’t it? 
| Don't worry Iho’ because we will notify you in plenty 
of lime to renew your subscription. 
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“We had used black gumbo from the 
riverbank to mold several saucer-shaped 
targets, and when they had dried and 
were ready, Charley placed two of them 
on the holders. He took the string and I 
took gun in hand, and we were ready. 
Originally the gumbo had cracked in the 
process of drying, but in later saucers 
we had mixed in straw much as Mexi- 
cans manufacture adobe bricks. 

“Work your devil machine,’ I told 
Charley, with my gun down. I thought 
on a first trip there was no purpose in 
cheating. He pulled the string, and while 
one saucer tumbled over in the air, the 
other sailed out over the water as I'd 
wanted it to. I broke them both, and 
when I turned around Charley was grin- 
ning. 

“It’s that sailer we want,’ he said, ‘and 
I know exactly which one it was.’ 

“Fine, I told him, ‘make some more, 
and we'll have the boys down for a shoot- 
out. 

“On that May day, the seventeenth, 
the clay pigeon and the trap to throw 
it were born on the river bank at Peoria. 
‘We'll call them Peoria Blackbirds,’ I 
said to my partner, never dreaming 
they would be made of anything but 
black gumbo.” 

Fred, as usual, had an excuse for 
losing the royalties from the hundreds 
of millions of clay birds which soon 
took the place of live ones. “Charley 
and I were too slow,” he said, “and there 
was nobody else around with brains, 
such as Reese Knapp." 

I wondered what old Mike Fink would 
think of his smart kinsman, if he could 
come alive. But Fred had another reason 
to be glad he hadn't made money from 
inventing shooters’ equipment. “I finally 
invented the first successful method of 
reserving: eggs,’ he told me, “and I 
cept it under my hat until I got it 
patented. I don't think the boys would 
deny me that for my old age. It, too, 
came in handy for hunters too unlucky 
to find game!” 

With his future assured, Fred, after 
retiring, began to dabble in painting. 
"Housewives and hunters kept me in 
materials," he said. He had never had 
any lessons, but had completed more than 
200 oils, some of which experts had said 
were worth hundreds of dollars each. 

"I gave them away to friends and 
relatives," he said, “all except the few 
you see on the walls. I abways figured 
that friends were worth much more than 
dollars." 

"He means it," said Downs, looking at 
me and shaking his head. “Get him to 
tell you about Turner. He didn't fool 


TUMBLEWEEDS -:- 


SEEN ANY INDIANS 
AROUND HERE? 
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around there." 

"Well," said the old man, looking at 
the pudgy hands that had made him 
world famous, "I was always good at 
checkers. Jim Turner was the champion 
of the world in the ’70s, and one of my 
friends who knew him told the champion 
that I was good, too. Turner made a 
slighting remark to the effect that the 
woods were full of ‘champions’ of one 
kind or another. I was in Chicago for a 
shooting tournament when he was there, 
and challenged him to a 100-game match 
for $1,000. He snapped at it as a way to 
make some easy money off a backwoods 
boy. I beat him ninety-six straight 
games and he called off the other four. 
That was as far as my interest went; I 
had shooting to do." 


OWNS handed me a large clipping 

with Fred's photo on it. It was from 
a Los Angeles newspaper. “He can still 
shoot," he said. I had already seen the 
piece, and asked Fred about it. 

“That was four years ago, when I was 
eighty-eight," he said. “A reporter spoke 
of me as the greatest 'has-been' alive. I 
had been the greatest shot of all, accord- 
ing to him, but now was old and infirm, 
with my trigger finger palsied. This last 
was a lie as my hands were perfect, so I 
had Downs get out my ten-gauge Parker, 
cleaned and oiled it, and entered the City 
Tournament. : 

“The reporter had been partly right, 
as my right arm was crippled with neu- 
ritis, and I couldn't raise my elbow 
above my waistline. I knew, however, 
that I was at least as good as the young 
bucks of today. 

“I broke the first fifty straight, but 
missed two out of the last twenty-five. 
I was high man, but ashamed of the 
score. À man who can't break twenty- 
five clays straight should give up shoot- 
ing. A friend had been pestering me for 
my gun, so I had Downs send for him 
and gave it to him." 

"He's still a champion at checkers, 
too," said Downs. 

“Well,” Fred told me, ‘when a man 
gets to be ninety he ought to try to keep 
his self-respect, so I entered a tournament 
at the Los Angeles Checker Club. Some 
of the best players in California used re- 
lays against me. In a 200-game match I 
won 167, and tied the remaining 33. At 
the last I feared that I would [asc one, 
and that means one had better quit the 
game, so I haven't played since." 

There was a large scrol hanging on 
the wall, with autographs of famous 
trapshooters, each signed “To Fred 
Kimble, King of the Traps.” A shooting 


S had done this, and he was proud 
of it. 

Newt was waiting down in his car. 
The old man got up and went to the door 
with me, and said, “Thorp, we meet at 
twenty-year intervals. That would make 
the next time '58 or '59. Think I can 
make it?" 

I told him, “A lot of men have done it, 
Fred." I looked at him, and then at the 
far window, through which I could hear 
the sound of the ducks on the lake 
squawking. We shook hands "gun down" 
because of his neuritis, and his last 
words were, “Don’t forget again; send 
me the story." 

He died on August 18, 1940, and his 
funeral was held on the 22nd at Pierce 
Brothers Mortuary, and I was there 
and met many of his old-time friends. 
This little man had revolutionized shoot- 
ing the world over with his inventions, 
and, as one old graybeard said, "The 
ducks and geese along the Illinois and 
Ohio and Sangamon can fly freely now 
that Fred is gone." 

I was glad I had sent him the story. 
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IN THE BEST WESTERN CIRCLES 
1 CurrycomB 


2 BlacksmitH 16 GunbelT 
3 HomesteaD 17 TracK 
.4 DiamondbacK 18 KettlE 
o KnoT 19 EagleS 
6 TrappeR 20 StirruP 
7 RounduP 21 PommeL 
8 ProspectoR 22 LariaT 
9 RodeO 23 TrinketS 
10 OIIA 24 SherifF 
11 ArrowheaD 25 FlinT 
12 DeeR 26 TarantulA 
13 RustleR 27 AdioS 
14 ReinS 28 ScouT 
15 SaddlebaG 29 Tinhorn 


PRIZE LIST 
If you missed: 
0—First Prize 
ulations 
1—Second prize... A pat on the back 
with two nods of approval 
2—Third prize . . . A somewhat less en- 
thusiastic single nod of approval 
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Watch for the 
November FRONTIER TIMES 


... on sale September 20 
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WESTERN PRINTS! 


FULL COLOR PRINTS—COVERS OF PAST ISSUES OF 
TRUE WEST, FRONTIER TIMES AND OLD WEST—READY 
FOR FRAMING ... AND AT A ROCK-BOTTOM PRICE, TOO! 
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THIS IS THE TRUE WEST! I. Nez Percé On Appaloosa, 2. The 
Scout, 3. Branding Time, 4. Duane Dance, 5. Sam Tilden In 
Tribal Costume, 6. Pointing Toward Trouble, 7. Brisk Causes Frisk, 
8. Gold On Padre Island, 9. Stay Out Of My Territory!, 10. The 
Captive, |l. Stampede, 12. No Time To Lose. All printed on 
heavy stock, 10⁄2" by 14”, no mat required. These are works by 
America's outstanding Western illustra- repose sanes 
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REWARD for Western Fans: 


Here are all the Action-Packed Days of the Old West... " 
Throbbing with the Roar of Blazing Six-Guns . . . Stampeding Herds... 
Desperate Renegades... Heroic Men and Women You'll Never Forget! 


Great Westerns 
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[ an $997 VALUE | Soe 


By 


AL 


for 
only 


Glowing Shades of Red, Tan, Blue 
. . . and Stamped in Genuine Gold 


READER'S RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
Roslyn, L. l, New York 11576 


Send me at once the three Zane Grey books de- 
scribed above: FIGHTING CARAVANS, THE MYS- 
TERIOUS RIDER and TO THE LAST MAN. I en- 
close NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; within a week after 
receiving my books. I will either return them and 
owe nothing, or keep them for the speclal intro- 
ductory price of ONLY $1.00 (plus a few cents mall- 
ing charges) for ALL THREE fine volumes. 

Also reserve in my name additional beautifully- 
bound volumes in the Zane Grey Series. I will be 
entitled to receive them as they come from the press, 
on approval, for only $2.89 each (plus a few cents 


RB 


mailing charges). I am to receive advance descrip- 
tions of all future volumes. I need never send money 
in advance; if not completely satisfied, I may re- 
turn any book within one week of receipt. I may 
cance] my reservation at any time. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A. only.) 
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FIGHTING CARAVANS. Scream- 
ing Savages! Stampeding 
Buffalo! Treacherous Out- 
laws! Clint Belmet seeks 
vengeance against them all — 
with blazing guns — as he 
leads the wagon trains across 
the treacherous Plains. 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER. ''Hell- 
Wade needs all his 


courage, daring and six-gun 
skill when he faces Cap Fol- 
som's cut-throat rustlers in 
& vicious fight-to-the-finish! 


TO THE LAST MAN. The turbu- 
lent Southwest never had a 
bloodler feud than the Pleas- 
ant Valley War. It was des- 
tined to go on and on-ríght 
down to the last man! 


an ZANE GREY actually 
lived the rugged life 
made famous in his 
thrilling books! 


Why We Offer You This “Reward” of 3 Great ZANE GREY Westerns for only $1.00 


s a rip-roaring story of the Old West your 

“meat”? Then you'll want these three 
great Western thrillers by ZANE GREY- 
because every Zane Grey Western is jam- 
packed with blazing gunplay, breath-tak- 
ing action, blood-tingling excitement! 


We'll “reward you" with these THREE 
Zane Grey Westerns for only $1.00—simply 
for letting us introduce you to the hand- 
some, hard-bound, matching volumes of 
The Zane Grey Series. 


What A Treat Is In Store For You! 


Just picture these luxurious volumes 
next to your easy chair. Now, whenever 
you want, you can enjoy the most thrilling 
Westerns ever written: 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. Brave days of 
old Utah—drerched with blood! 

WILDFIRE. Story of a great wild stallion, a fiery 
girl—and tbe man who was strong enough to 
tame them both! 

ARIZONA AMES. Eis b'azing six-shooter spread 
terror a&zzcrzg the toughest badmen! 

SHADOY/ OX THE TRAIL. Quick-shooting Wade 
Holden Szbts with rawhide-tough rustlers. 
ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Violence and death on 
Rezus River. 

D£5£a1 GOLD. Ezize-tiingling adventures of men 
and wemen cracea bg the lure of riches, 


WEST OF THE PECOS. A hard-riding, straight- 
shooting young man turns out to be a girl! 


THE LONE STAR RANGER. One man against the 
toughest killers in the wild Texas borderland! 


CALL OF THE CANYON. Smashing drama of 
death and danger! 


30,000 ON THE HOOF. Pioneer Huett battles 
screaming Indlans and lawless rustlers. 


Other great volumes include: Wild Horse 
Mesa; The Vanishing American; Fugitive Trall; 
The Hash Knife Outfit: The Arizona Clan; Twin 
Sombreros; The Heritage of The Desert: West- 
ern Union; Under The Tonto Rim; Robbers 
Roost;. Shepherd of Guadaloupe; Thunder 
Mountain: The Thundering Herd; The Man of 
The Forest; and many more famous Zane Grey 
Western thrillers. All complete—not a word cut! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mall RESERVATION CERTIFICATE to 
examine your first THREE volumes, shown and 
described above. With them will come an in- 
troductory invoice for only $1.00 (plus n few 
cents mailing charges) as payment IN FULL 
for ALL THREE books, and instructions on how 
to get your other beautiful volumes, at the low 
price of $2.89 each. If not fully satisfied you 
may return all three introductory books, or any 
later volume in the series; you may cancel your 
reservation at any time. 


You have nothing to lose — and a lifetimo of 
thrilling Westerns to enjoy! So send your risk- 
free Reservation Certificate NOW to: WALTER 
J. BLACK, Inc., Roslyn, L. I, New York 11576 


